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ADVERTISEMENT. 


4 is no Kind of literary Gmpce- 
tion which has, of late years ſo much 


multiplied, as travels. Nor can this appear 
ſurprizing to thoſe, who reflect how much it is 
the faſhion of the preſent age to travel, and 
how very eaſy it is to be an author. It is much, 
however, to be lamented, that of thoſe who tra- 
vel wich any rational object in view, ſcarce any 
have condeſcended to write. Of literary tra- 
vellers we find ſome, whoſe only ambition was 
to take a catalogue of the pictures they had 
ſeen; others, to deſcribe the ruined caſtles they 
had met with on their route; and others again, 
to relate the unimportant adventures which be- 
fel them i in ins, or upon the road. There are, 
- A 2 . indeed. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


indeed, thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 
are travellers of a higher order, becauſe they af- 
fect to explain the political intereſts of different 
ſtates, their reſources, their finances, their mili- 
| tary and their naval ſtrength, and all that uſe- - 
leſs detail, which appears ſo important in the 
eyes of the vulgar. Others, again, are to be 
found only at the drawing rooms of monarchs, 
and the levees of miniſters; to them it ſeems 


To be the nobleſt of all earthly things, 
| To gaze on princes and to talk of kings. 


: Some have gone a n further; they ER 
- betrayed the hoſpitality they have received, have 
Aiulged private converſations, publiſhed the 
| ſecret hiſtory of celebrated men, and have ſti- 
mulated the palled appetite of the public by 
all the ſlanderous anecdotes and ſcandalous gof- 
 fipings that they heard whiſpered in the anti- 
| chambers of a court. Among all theſe, which 
| can be ſaid to have had it at heart to promoge 2 
the happineſs of mankind ? 
The author of the following letters, whatever 5 
defects he may have, certainly does not come 
within any of che deſcriptions which have been 
15 „„ 108 - here 
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ADVERTISEMENT; 1 


here enumerated. His object was to inform; and V 
not to amuſe, He had no leiſure to gaze at 
pictures, to take the dimenſions of a ſtatue, or 
to pore over catalogues of early printed books, 

and unpubliſhed manuſcripts. He had ſo little 
deſire of exciting wonder, that he has related 
facts juſt as he thought he found them. He is 
poſſeſſed of no wit, no humour, no eloquence, 
no refinement, no ſubtlety of argument, no deep 


| political knowledge, and in A word, that he may 0 


have few rivals, he pretends to nothing but plain 
ſenſe. The light in which ſuch a foreigner, 

without any of thoſe prejudices, of which no 
native can wholly diveſt himſelf, has ſeen ſome 
of our moſt important inſtitutions, would, it was 
| imagined, be not entirely uninſtuctive to Eng- 
lihmen. It was principally with this view, 
therefore, that the following tranſlation was un- 
dertaken; and the letters written during the 
author's reſidence in England, were all that it 
was at firſt intended to lay before the public, 
But, on a more attentive peruſal of the letters 


| written from Paris and Verſailles, they were 


found to comprize a more complete and con- 
nected narrative of the late revolution, than any 
5 that 


v ADVERTISEMENT. 
that had appeared in this country, and to eon 
tain many fafts which had never before: bern 
| publiſhed, even in France. It was: "oF 

therefore, to tranſlate theſe letters, as well as 
the others; although they ſeem to conſtitute a 
diſtin work, differing both in its nature and 
its object from the reſt of the collection. 
Ĩhe letters written in France are purely hiſ- 
„ torical, thoſe in England entirely critical and 
argumentative. This difference aroſe from the 
different ſtate of the two countries. In France 

a total change was taking place, not only in the 
government, but in the manners and character 
of the nation; and the only means of giving a 
juſt idea of either, was by a relation of tho 
tranſactions, of which the author was himſelf a 
witneſs. The laws, and all the inſtitutions of 
that country, ſeemed about to give place to 
others, and whatever curioſity thoſe laws and 
inſtitutions might at any other period have ex- 

5 cited, it ſeemed impoſſible to obſerve them with 
| © attention in the midſt of thoſeaſtoniſhing events, 
1 which were every day ſucceeding and eclipſing 
one another. In England, on the contrary, 

i ry thing was in a Rate of quietude and in- 
action, 


ADNERTISEMENT. ii 


action. Even the public opinion ſeemed ſtag. 
nant, except, indec 
rated by undulations from foreign countries. In 
this undifturk 
obſerve our haus, . 


 everiry, which may perhaps find, if it hould-be 
thought to need, an apolc 


the country which he had recently left. It was 


that it was & little agi 


in the ſituation of 


almoſt impoſſible for a man to liye amidſt, and 


calm, We e had leifyre to 
tutions; and he has treated 2 chem uy a 


K 


for the time to form a part of a nation, while 


it was making a ſucceſsful ſtruggle for liberty, 


without catching ſome ſpark of that fire, with 


which every thing around him was animated; and 
it is certainly difficult for a mind enflamed with a 


cordial deteſtation of oppreſſion, and public abuſe 


of every ſpecies, to reaſon always juſtly upon the 


evils which it diſcovers 1 in human inſtitutions. 
But ſurely it cannot be neceſſary to apolo- 


gize for the boldneſs of the author's cenſures. 
If thoſe cenſures be juſt, he has rendered us an 
important ſervice, and inſtead of needing apo- 


 logy, is entitled to applauſe; if they be unjuſt, 


ſtill the evil carries with itſelf its remedy. He 
no where miſrepreſents, he no where attacks 
„ but 


n ADVERTISEMENT. 


; but with argu ment, and conſequently he is never 


wrong, without throwing himſelf in the way of 


| refuration. Where ſuch cenſure is We it 


can only prove the harbinger of praiſe. 


The idioms of the Engliſh and German lan- 


; guages are, in many inſtances, ſo unlike each 
other, that the tranſlator has frequently found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of departing very 
much from the mode of expreſſion uſed in his 


original, but- he is not conſcious of wy — ; 


: vis altered or e the ſenſe. 
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: HE ; pdaple of Paris do not take ſd 
P lively an intereſt as I expected in the 
great political queſtions, that are ſhortly to be 
diſcuſſed among them, and on the deciſion of 
' which depends the fate of France. No news- 
papers are publiſhed here, but ſuch as are au- 
thorized by government, and the bulk of the 
nation is extremely ignorant. I heard the other 
day from the Count de * * ſome of the 
abſurd ideas which the common people enter- 
tain of the States General. That gentleman 
amuſes himſelf with queſtioning his ſervants on 
the "tha and from them he picks up all 
: „ . 


4 5 

che eee conjectures which ate fa ne 
in his hall, his kitchen, and the ſhops of his 
tradeſmen. Some imagine that no more taxes 
are to be paid, others that bread will fall to 
half its preſent price, and none carry their ex- 
pectations farther than the corre&ing of ſome 
particular abuſe, or the removal of ſome local 
evil. All this diverts the Count exceedingly ; 
for myſelf, I confeſs, 1 find no entertainment in 
| what renders the greateſt portion of mankind 
ridiculous: and there ſeems even to be ſome 
: degree of cruelty, in turning againſt the people 

that want of inſtruction, for which not chers 
but their rulers ought to anſwer. | 
There are many perſons here, who mile 
with contempt when they hear talk of liberty 
and a conſtitution. I was converſing a few 
days ago with a man of letters on the ſubject 5 
he told me, that it was juſt now the faſhion, but 
that it would be as tranſitory as all other 
Faſhions. It is impoſſible,” added he, © for 
* us Frenchmen to be ſerious ; we muſt amuſe 
* ourſelves, and, in purſuit of our amuſements, 
« we continually change our object, but thoſe 
« very changes prove us to be always the ſame. 


Mon- 


„ M²onteſcquieu had ſtudied, and underſtood bur 
« Character, and the reſult of his obſervations 
„on Us is, that our faults are of ſuch a kind, 
that we ſhould not wiſh to correct them. 
« Monteſquieu ſays ſo ! Yes, I will ſhew 
& you his very words; and, as ke ſaid this, 
he took down the Spirt of the Laws, and 
turned to the 19th book; the 3th, 6th, 5th, and 
Sth chapters. The title of the firſt is remark- 
able. How carefully all change 1 in the ge- 
« neral- character of a nation ought to be 
« avoided.—1 Was aſtoniſhed. It was long 

ſince I had read the book, and f had no idea 
that ſach a maxim was to be found in it 


« If you go on;” ſaid he; ©. you will find the | 
& maxim immediately applied to the French 
ke nation. Leave ns as we are; is the conſtant 
&« theme of the gentleman who 1 is introduced in 
« the 6th and 7th chapters; and in the character 


* 


of that gentleman Monteſquieu certainly ex- 
& preſſed his own ſentiments. Nature, he adds, 

0 compenſates for every thing,” —* But can 
K you,” obſerved I; content yourfelf with 
Ub theſe general maxims, which are evidently | 
i falſe in- a thouſand caſes, as a ſufficient rea- 


BY ſon 


00 fon for preſerving, all the defects of your 


& government.” —* The fact is,” anſwered he, 
ec that our nation is naturally gay. Political 
6 liberty requires a degree of ſeriouſneſs, which 
« is not in our character; we ſhall ſoon grow 
« ſick of politics. Obſerve what I prophecy. 
« As long as theſe political opinions have the 
60 charm of novelty to recommend them, we 
00 ſhall ſee men proud of being republicans. 
„The republicans are the free-thinkers of the 
| « preſent day. They are at this moment what 

« the atheiſts were, as long as their opinions 
| had ſingularity enough to preſerve them 
Ny from neglect. A hatred of kings, and the 
: « proud words of liberty and the rights of 
% man ſerve very well to aſtoniſh the vulgar, 
< and to light up the enthuſiaſm of women: 
« they render a man ſingular, and in ſome de- 
0 7 75 important for a little time, and that is 
all that he deſites. 
The ſentiments of this gentleman a are not pe- 
culiar to himſelf; I have obſerved, that it is a 
pretty general opinion among ſuperficial men, 
that liberty is not compatible with the. French 
character, which, 1 in fact, amounts to this, that 
there 


W 


there is a nation epi of being well governed, 
and of attaching itſelf to a conſtitution from 


which it would derive the moſt ſolid advantages. 
But another, and a ſtill more ſingular paradox, 


which has its defenders here among the nobility 


and clergy, or, as they are properly called, the 


privileged orders, is, that it is unneceſſary to give 
a conſtitution to France, "becauſe it has one al- 
ready, and a very good conſtitution too, to which 
nothing is wanting but the reſtoring it to its 
priſtine vigour. Where then, you will aſk, are 
the zealots for liberty ? I will tell you. There 
are in the immenſe population of this metro- 
polis about fifteen or twenty thouſand perſons, 
who conſider the meeting of the ſtates-general 
as a matter of the utmoſt i importance, and who 
anxiouſly watch all the meaſures of the court; 
theſe men, being to be found every where, in 
coffee houſes, at the theatres, in private com- 
© panies, and in public places, may be ſaid to 
form the public opinion. You may eaſily cal- 
culate the number of perſons at Paris, who 
take an intereſt in political diſcuſſions, when 1 
tell you that the ſale of the beſt political 
pamphlets does not exceed kiten wandte or 


two thouſand copies. 


M4 - 


4 


- $44. 

There is a little ſociety: here, of about thirty: 
or forty perſons, which, is worth mentioning to, 
you. It eſtabliſhed itſelf at the time when the, 
government, after conniving for a while at the 
meeting of political clubs, on a ſudden ſup- 
preſſed them. In the private meetings of this 
ſociety have been diſcuſſed, all the great poli- 
tical queſtions which are to occupy the ſtates. 

Privacy | is indeed no longer neceſſary to their ; 
meetings ſince the return of Mr. Necker into, 
adminiſtration z and it is not now kept ſecret. 
that a very good work, intituled The States 


General, and written by Mr. Target, a very, 
celebrated advocate of Paris, is the. reſult ot 


the diſcuſſions of this ſociety. They have bes, 

ſides diſtribured different publications. in the, 
country; and among others, J am told, the. 
model of inſtructions from conſtituents. to. their. 
repreſentatives, in order that the demands of | 
the people may be uniform. 

Tou will like, perhaps, to ſee ſome of the 15 
pamphlets, which, the preſent circumſtances of 5 
| Erance, have prodyced, I ſend. you three of 
them, which, are too excellent to be conſidered, 
temporary publications: Ab eſt ce que le, 
Tiers Etat Han * les privileges—and V HEE. 5 
= ſur; 


enemy of mankind. n 
The author of theſe pamphlets is is the Abbs 
Sieyes: he is the author too of 7he Inftrul3/ons T 
of the Duke of Orleans to his Conflitutits. That 
prince has acquired ſuch extraordinary popu- 
larity by thoſe inſtructions, that he could not 


C4. 
fur las mnojens q Execution. You will diſcover ih 
all of them, deep and original thinking, con- 
veyed in an abrupt, auſtere, and vipoliſhed 


ſtyle. Nothing has more advanced the cauſe 


of the people, or ftruck a more fatal blow th 


the ariſtocracy of France, than theſe pamphlets. 
You will find in them a moſt viee 


of human kind ag againſt the inſfitution of a no- 


; bility, If T had the misfortune to be a noble- 
man, I think my firſt anxiety, after having read 
theſe publications, would be how to get rid of 


2 diſtinction, which 


narked me out as the 


avoid ſeeing the author of them. The Abbe 


was accordingly introduced to him, when he 
contented himſelf with expreſſing his fatisfac- 
tion in a few words, and then retired. The 
truth is, that though deſtitute neither of talents 
nor information, the Duke of Orleans is afraid = 
of men of merit, and encourages abour him 
B 5 none 


'rous defence 
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thoſe who flatter and amuſe. hin 


| In the mean time, however, he enjoys all the 


our that the inſtructions could deſerve, and 


* he receives, with an awkwardly counterfeited 
reluctance, the maſt immoderare wow. rar 
the multitude, - 


All the other princes. * che blood, except 


indeed Monſieur, are ſtigmatiſed with the pub- 
lic hatred, on account of the memorial which 
they publiſbed, and of their known princi- 


ples. The Condes and the Contis are, as it 
were, under a ſentence of baniſhment by au- 
thority of the people. They dare pot appear 
in the ſtreets, through dread of the reproaches 
and invectives, to which they ſee themſelves 
and cheir attendants every. where expoſed. The 
more ignorant the multitude, the more ealily 
are their paſſions excited for or againſt parti- 
cular individuals, Intellectual objects do not 
ſtrike them, but every thing that falls under 
the evidence of their ſenſes, kindles, all their” 
paſſions into a flame, and their very ignorance 
leads them to abhor, or to adore the perſons 
whom they ſee acting the moſt conſpicuous I 
h on the ſtage of. PR: The people of 

an 3 | Paris 


1 0 5 


Paris are, I er it, extremely ignorant; they 


ſeem too to be timid and incapable of energy. 
I I haye been preſent at ſeveral of the meet- 


ings held at Paris for the nomination of the 


electors, who are to chuſe the deputies to the 
ſtates; you will ſuppoſe, perhaps, that they were 
exceedingly crowded—ſo much the contrary, 
that where a thouſand voters Were expecte d, not 
more than fifty appeared; and in general, the 


number of each aſſembly did not exceed a hun- 


dred. The beſt attended meeting was that of 
the diſtrict des filles de St. Thomes, and it conſiſted 
only of two hundred and ſixty voters. The 
paliſades that had been put up, and the guards 
that had been ſtationed at the church doors, 
had induced people to apprehend danger. 


Many women had, with tears in their eyes, ob- 


tained from their huſbands a promiſe, which 
1 was very gladly given, not to ſtir abroad. 
The polite part of the town, and the gentle. 
manly bourgeois of Paris, were afraid of diſ- 
Sracing themſelves by mixing one the 
mob. 
In moſt of thels e 1 td. 


1 thing was ſettled *. two or three per- 


ſons 
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fons who poſſeſſed a command df languages 


The meetings were rather tumultuous than dif- 


orderly; and, notwithſtanding the noiſe and 
uproar which prevailed in many of them, the 
| perſons who took the lead contrived every 
| where, that the end for which the aſſemblies 
were called ſhould be accompliſhed. While 
theſe aſſemblies were fitting, a great number of 
deputations were ſent froti one diſtrict to ano. 
ther, to concert meaſures to be adopted by 
them in common, This was done with great 
ceremony, and the ambaſſadors of the moſt 
powerful princes are not received at any court 
with more reſpect, than was ſhewn to the depu. 
ties of one part of the ſuburbs of Paris by 
the inhabitants of another. Ohe of the reſolu. 
tions adopted in theſe primary aſſemblies is; 
that a permanent committee ſhould be formed 


to correſpond with the different ſections of 


Paris, and with the repreſentatives of that city 
in the ſtates, A very wiſe meaſure undoubt- 
edly, and one which is admirably calculated ta 
ſpread inſtruction among the people, and th 
multiply the number of thoſe who kk an 


intereſt in * Aire 55 
T here 


diſtricts, if they had not been preceded by ſome 
Pr ivate meetings, which were held to conſider 
what ſteps the commons of Paris ought to adopt. 
| was preſent at two of theſe meetings, and 1 


prevailed in them, and how much the Pariſians 
are weaned. from their ancient Iove of monarchy. 


Social Contract, as the only ſound principles of 


and then to be tranſmitted ta the members for 
Paris, who by the bye, are not yet elected. 


archbiſhop's palace; they have not yet becn 


has cauſed a very general alarm. An expreſ- I 


who no an elector of Paris, a mob of ſeveral 


i644 


M (” 11 
*F here would have been = conſiſtency en 
has prevailed in the proceedings of the different 
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was aſtoniſhed to obſerve what republican ideas 


They ſeery to conſider the principles of Rouſſeau's, 


government. At theſe meetings a declaration: 
of rights has been drawn up, which is to be 
ſent to all the diſtricts for their approbation, 


The electors are at this moment firung at the 


able to agree upon the inſtructions, which they —_ 


are to give to their members. 


A dreadful tumult has taken place TIE uit: - - ; 


fion, tending to lower the wages of journeymen, f 
having been falſely imputed to one Reveillon. ; 


hundred 5 


n 
hundred perſons aſſembled, carried an effigy of 
him about the ſtreets, proceeded to try it, and 
then burned it at the uſual place of execution. 

The next day the matter became more ſerious, 
the number of rioters increaſed ; they ſeemed” 
to act according to a preconcerted plan; they 

> openly defied reſiſtance ; Reveillon's houſe and 
varehouſes were plundered and burned ; and, it 
is reported, that ſome of the moſt active of the 

' rioters were employed and paid for their ſer- 

_ vices. All theſe circumſtances have raiſed a 
ſuſpicion, that the enemies of the ſtates-general 
_ endeavoured to excite an inſurtection, in order to 
give the public a diſtaſte for liberty, to diſturb 
_ the Paris election, and to afford a pretext for en- 
laving the people on account of the crimes of 
che inſurgents, But, whatever truth there may 
be in theſe conjectures, the progreſs of the evil 
has been ſtopped by the exertions of the troops; 
many of the rioters have been killed in the very 
act of plunder; and by dint of terror, tranguil- 
tity 1 is reſtored, 
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"1 4 | Verllle, 16 May, 1789. 
oy GIVE you u ſtates- general exiſt! 
They exiſt at a time when the nation had al- 
moſt given up all hope of them, and when they 
had gradually fallen into oblivion. They ne- 
ver, indeed would have met, if the government 
could have diſcovered any other means of ex- 
tricating itſelf from the ruin, into which its 
prodigality has plunged it. Calonne, it is 
true, promiſed to aſſemble them, but it was 
_ only to delude the notables: the archbiſhop of 
| Sens endeavoured to avoid them through fear: 
the parliament inſiſted on their being called 
through revenge: but the provinces of Dau- 
phiny and Brittany fat an example, which has 
awakened the love of liberty in every part of 
the kingdom; and Necker, attentive to the 


promiſe of the king, and to the wiſhes of the 


people, has ſummoned the deputies of the three 

orders, according to the form in which they 

were laſt except that he has given as 
numerous 


G J 
numerous à repreſentation to the third eſtate 
alone, as to the two orders of Oy and 
clergy together. 
Fͤ0ou can hardly turm a an he of the bereut 
$ reſearches which have beeti made into anti- 
| quity; of the difficult queſtions which have 
= been diſcuſſedy the immenſe volumes which 
have been exhauſted; and. the. muſty records: 

that have been conſultedz in order to deter- 
mine the form in which the ſtates ſhould meet; 
and all this; becauſe the government was re- 
ſolved to follow precedent; rather thati commort; 
ſenſe. The legal mode of aſſembling the ſtates 
Was to be found out, whereas, in fact, there ne- 
ver had bee any certain mode; and, from among 
a number of different forms of convotation; that 
which prevailed laſt has been adopted: ſo that; 
after an immenſe waſte of time and labour, 
the reſult of this mighty reſearch into antiquity, 
has been to abide by the moſt modern preces. 
You will eafily judge how unreaſonable the; 
pretenſions of the nobility and clergy are, when 
you har that they complain bitterly of the third 

Þ tate ws allowed as * a number of repre- 
4 5 „ . ſentatives 


tw 7 
entatives as themſelves, For myſelf, I ad. 
1 am rather aſtoniſhed that the people ſhould 
be ſatisfied with ſo ſmall a number; they ſeem _ - 
to me, inſtead of tranſgreſſing, to have kept too 
much within the bounds of moderation. A 
hundred thouſand noblemen, and eighty thou- 
ſand prieſts, have the confidence to complain . 
that they are anly conſidered as equal to the - 
remaining twenty - four millions of their coun- 
trymen. After this, one cannot be ſurprized 
that che nation begins to be irritated againſt 
thoſe who have formed the deſign of perpe- 
tuating its degradation. In fact, much mutual 
animoſity is entertained, and there is great rea- 
| fon to expect a very furious conteſt between the 
commons and the two other orders. : 
Their mutual jealouſy | diſcovered itſelf at 
their firſt meeting at Verſailles. The difference 


of dreſs, which the nobles affected, gave offence 


| to the deputies of the third eſtate, but ſurely 
through a very miſtaken policy. Every diſ- 
tinction of that kind muſt be advantageous to 
them. The ſword, the feather, and the ſtar, 
which the nobles are vain of as ornaments, are 
in fact only ſignals to point them out to popu- 


1 
har jealouſy and hatred, Some difference in the 
ceremonial of preſentation” at court was fill 
more painful to the delicate ſenſibility of the 
commons. Some of them were for immedi: 
ately femonſtrating with the king; but others 
8-7 to theſe how diſgraceful it would 
be, if the aſſembly of the ſtates were to be 
opened with a little quarrel of vanity; if they, 
from whom was expected the reformation of 
France, ſhould: begin with the reformation of 
the court ceremonial, and ſhould ſuffer it for a 
moment to be thought that their e de! 
FRO on ſuch puerile diſtintions 
The opening of the  ſtates-gene. al was ac. 
tompanied with the moſt ſtriking ſolemnity. 

The magnificence of the royal family, the robe 
of the clergy, the military decorations of the 
nobles, in all the ſplendour of ancient chivalry; 
the modeſt attire of the commons, the amphi- 
theatres crowded with the moſt brilliant com- 
" pany that adorn the capital, and the court, 
were the moſt remarkable object in this ſplen - 
did ſcene; but the more intereſting parts of it, 
and which it is not poſſible to deſcribe, were the 
different emotions, the curioſity, the applauſe, 
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and t the tranſports Ll Joy which were excited 
among the ſpectators. : Thoſe who are accuſ- 
romed to reflect on what they ſee, appeared to 
be loſt i in thought i in the midſt of all this pomp, 


the reſt were all alive to the ſpectacle before 
them. 


1 ſhall not 1 you „ an account of 
the i} ſpeeches delivered by the king and the mi- 
niſters. ＋T hey do not conſtitute the ſtates. 
Necker was heard with ſcorn by the nobles and 
the ſuperior clergy, but he was idolized by the 
commons. This enthuſiaſm, however, has con- 
ſiderably abated ſince his ſpeech has been print- 
ed. Never was ſo noble an opportunity more 
completely loſt. The fluctuation of his opi- 
nions makes him incline in favour of authority, 
as if he were already apprehenſive that he had 
done too much for the people. Every body is 
ſhocked at his indecent enumeration of the cris | 
minal means, by which the king might have 
avoided calling the ſtates; and in one part of 
his ſpeech, he made no difficulty in diſcovering 
| his opinion that the aſſembly ought to ſeparars 
into diſtinct chambers. 

But no matter, That Mr. Necker i is Fan 
pable of conſidering any ſubject in a great point 


een 
rn 


if view, that He has fedetn Giſcbverkl ki 
principles favourable to N that he Has 
never thou ght of the watks f h any other view 
than that of finance, is a matter of little im- 
Portance, Fhe fitvation' of France depends no 
longer « on one individual. The nation has reco- 
vered its ri ghts. It's Will "muſt now be done ; 
and no power on earth can fy to 15 « This 
far Malt thou o, and 10 and no farthy . 
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. 1 Veil, 16 May, a 
coup v have conceived it poſſible, 
chat the ſtates ſhould be opened; and a ſolemn 

meeting of them held, without it's ever having | 
been conſidered what was to be done on the 
morrowi Yet this has been exactly the conduek 
of the king and his miniſterz. They know 
perfectly well; that the commons inſiſt upon 
the ſtates ſitting in one houſe, and the no! 

bility and clergy upon their fitting in three 
but they pretend to know hothitig about it, in 
order to avdid the trouble of coming to any 


preliminary deciſion. Theſe profound politi- 


cians, with the ſagacity of children, ſhur their 
eyes, that they may not- ſee the danger; After 
: having called together the repreſentatives of the 
_ different orders; the government ſeems to ſay 5 
5 them, c Now gentlemen quarrel and fight 
among yourſelves; we have nothing to do with 
it, we ſhall ſubmit to the ano anc be it : who 
it _ e ebb 


4 * 


1 

The keeper of the great ſeal had, in the king 
' preſence, adjourned the aſſembly to the next 
day; and on that day, early in the morning, a 
paper was paſted up in the ſtreets, in theſe ambi- 
gudus words: & By the king's authority. His 
725 e having ſignifiec to the three orders 
* his intention, that they ſhould meet on this 
0 « day, the 6th of May, notice is hereby given 
* to the deputies, that the place deſtined for their 
meeting will be ready to receive n by nine 
* o'clock in the morning.“ ; 8 
The obvious ſenſe of this pies 5 
a to be, that all the deputies. were to aſſemble 
in the ſame chamber. Beſides, an adjourned 


aſſembly ought to meet in the ſame form in 


which it was adjourned, or it is no longer the 
ſame aſſembly; and as the king had not ut- 
tered a word about the ſeparation of the orders, 
no body had a right to preſume, that it was 
| intended they ſhould ſeparate. But, nowith- 5 
ſtanding all this, three different rooms were pro- 
pared for the meeting of the aſſembly. The 
commons ſeated themſelves in the public hall 
| where the king had met them; the clergy and 
. the nobles revived to che different rooms pre- 
Fe 
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pared for them. As theſe rooms had been 


prepared by the king's command, it was mani- 
felt that he indirectly approved of the ſeparation. 


of the orders, which he had not ventured pub- 


licly to authorize. 
What has been the kites? ? The com- 


mons, determined not to recognize the legal ex · 


iſtence of diſlin& orders, and not to proceed a 


— k—— 


ſingle ſtep but as one aſſembly, meer every day 


in the public hall of the ſtates-general, and re- 

main there totally inactive. They have invited 
the clergy and the nobles, as individual mem- 
bers of the ſtates, to join them, in order that 
they might proceed together to verify the lega- 


lity of the elections. We have all,” they ſay, 
the ſame intereſt to aſcertain who have been 


« duly elected, and are the real repreſentatives 


4 of the nation; the firſt thing, therefore, to be 


done, is to examine in common whether the 
« clections have been regular. This will not 
decide the queſtion whether we ſhould fit in 


three chambers or in one; but even ſuppoſe _ 
« it were decided that we are to fit in three 
W chambers, ſtill it is of equal importance to 
Aus all to ſee that the elections have been regu- 
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cha appears to be { 
hut not the leaſt ſymptom of diviſion. They 
know that their ſtrength conſiſts in unanimity. 

But it is far otherwiſe with the clergy and the 

nobles. Their very firſt meetings diſcovered in 


de 22 3. 
« lar; in order do prevent the perpetual diſputeg, 


«« which may ariſe reſpecting members, the le- 
< gality of whoſe election may be admitted by. 


L one houſe, and diſputed hy the others.“ 


The clergy and nobility, however, have re- 


ſolved, by very great majorities, that the legality. 
of the elections ſhall be decided ſeparately, 
They know that the object of the commons is 
to have but one houſe, and they were deter- 
mined, at the very outſet, to ſhow their ayerſion 
to that mode of proceeding, and to preſerve en- 
tire their total r a on the reſt of che 


> nation. 


Among the PRO RES of the 914 eſtate 
ne difference of opinion, 


och Houle 4 enajariey. adds minor Magd 


| by the moſt violent animoſity towards each 
other. The commons have about a hundred 
x * . the clergy, 24 e fifty among 


Tbeir 
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Theſe privileged orders 7% always been as 
deſirous of diſtinctions among themſelves, as of 
a total ſeparation from the people, Among the 
5 nobles, you know what an admirable ſcale of 


pings . has abliſhed, * "The ſuperior, 


nobility, par) Pamentary nobility, and all the 
Fubordinate diviſions ang gradations of each of 
| thoſe claſſes. 


| The clergy t too are diſinguited into different 

claſſes; the proud claſs of biſhops, the idle claſs 
of pluraliſts, the indigent claſs of vicars, the 
vegetative claſs of monks. Thete is no more 
elfectual way of paying court to any one of theſe 
claſſes, than by railing againſt the others. It 
is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that the privileged 
orders ſhould be divided, while the commons 
are united. 

There is another circumſtance, dich cannot 
fail of being attended with important effects. 
Neither the clergy nor the nobles ſuffer any 
ſtrangers to be preſent at their meetings; while 
the commons have thrown open their doors to 

the public. At firſt, few perſons had curioſity 
enough to profit by this advantage, but the 

> 0 4 5 number 
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number of ſpectators begins to increaſe very con; 
 fiderably, and in the ſame proportion the influ- 
ence of the commons increaſes, The people ſeeing 


chem continually exerting themſelves in the po- 
pular cauſe, adopts their ſentiments, and feels a 
grateful | attachment to their perſons. | Nor is 


this publicity without conſiderable influence on 


the members themſelves. It calls forth all their _ 


 exertions, animates their eloquence, and en- 
flames their zeal, by affording witneſſes of their 


I gang and anentlve. obſervers * thety 
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LETTER r. 
Verkiltes, 27 May, 1 189. 
8 INC E 1 wrote to you, the clergy pro- 
poſed a conference, the nobles appointed ma- 
nagers to attend it, and the commons, though 
with conſiderable reluctance, did the ſame. 


conſiderable time paſſed in their merely ob- 


conference may be told in a very few words. 


by all the orders together; and the clergy ſaid 


ſerving one another with politeneſs, indeed, but 
with great diſtruſt. The whole ſubſtance of the 


| The managers of the three orders met, furniſhed 
Z each with inſtructions directing them to inſiſt 
on their point, and to yield nothing; and a 


The nobles inſiſted that the validity of the elec⸗ 
tions ſhould be decided by each order ſeparately; 
the third eſtate that they ſhould be decided 


to the other two—Settle the matter between 
yourſelves, we will agree to whatever plan 


you both adopt. — When the managers re- 


ported to their reſpective orders what had 
paſſed at the conference, all parties had an 


N triumph. All, "Ing. to their own 


Accounts, 


phy the zeal with which he defended the cauſe of 


-* pes of ſpeech, which py their very neglitzense, i 
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Accounts, ſtated the rights of their body 
in a manner that was unanſw erable. Each pre- 
tends to have conquered, bar nane enjoy the 
fruits of victory. In the mean time, the mat- 
ter reſts exactly as it did before the conference 
1 tock place, except indeed that the mutual ani- 
moſity between the Pacher is il more * 

famed, 7 
I old you chat the 3 not afſented 

to by che commons without difficulty. Le Cha- 
pelier, an advocate of Rennes, oppoſed i It, as likely 
to produce nothing but uſeleſs delay. He has 
great weigdit in chat aſſembly, and deſeryediy, for 
he has brought to it a high reputation, earned 


dhe people againſt the nobles of Brittainy. De- 
cided in his political prin :ciples, but madeſt and 
gentle in private ſociety, 1. has become a leader 
amongſt the commons, from li indifference for 
that character. His love of caſe, and his loye 
8 of pleaſure, indicate no views of ambition. He 
3 poſſeſſes a ſimplicity, of manners, and a frank- 


Cduce and garry away his audienge. , His. lan- 
guage is neither elegant nor rhetorical, and is 
tather top plain than tog much ornamented; 


the commons. A meſure hich: Was intended 


but his ſpeeches by their energy command ate 
tention, and by keeping cloſe to the queſtion, 


and never containing any thing ſuperfluous, or 


omitting any thing eſſential, never fail to con- 
vey inſtruction to his hearers, He has great in- 


fluence over the other members for Brittainy, and 


they have great influence on the reſt of the 


commons. They are no novices in politics, but 
have been exerciſed in a long warfare againſt. 
the ariſtocracy of their province. They conſti- 
tute an inſeparable phalanx. They prepare 
their opinions at private meetings, give one ano- 
ther mutual ſupport, and do not neglect the 
policy of forming themſelves i into a party, The 
quarter of the hall which they occupy, is more, 
active, more animated, and more tumultuous 
than the reſt. Their oppoſition is conitdered 


as very formidable, and their ſupport as- very 
important. Having ſworn in their hearts to 


effect the deſtruction of the nobility, they op- 


poſed the conference; but the more be 
party prevailed. | 


| Rabaut de St. Etienne has W the 
3 of having carried that meaſure through 


ta 
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ble means of reconciling the adverſe views of 
racter 25 à clergyman, and to the mild and per- 


proteſtant family, the ſon of a clergyman, per- 
ſecuted himſelf in his youth on account of his 
| religion, obliged to fly, and to conceal himſelf 
to avoid the gallies, he ſeems to have cultivated 
chat ſpecies of eloquence, which is beſt calcu- 
lated to excite compaſſion, and to diſarm perſe- 
cution. Before the meeting of the ſtates, he 
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to calm animoſities, and to find ſome honour 
the different orders, was well ſuited to his cha- 


ſuaſive genius of his eloquence. Born of a 


publiſhed ſeveral tracts, in which he treats of 


the moſt important queſtions relative to the 
5 rights of the third eſtate, with great clearneſs 
and ſimplicity, and in ſuch a manner as to ren- 
der them perfectly familiar to the common 
people. At the ſame time ſeveral catholic bi- 


ſhops were publiſhing the moſt indecent charges 


to their clergy, manifeſtly tending to invite ſu- 
perſtition to lend her aid to deſpotiſm. A cis 
cumſtance occurred at Rabaut 8 election, which, 

if it were to be found in ancient hiſtory, would 
_ excite the warmeſt admiration, Several of the 


e for Niſmes were "mop nominated, ; 


when 
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when finding that Rabaut was not among them, 
and apprehending that religiousprejudices might 
ſtand in the way of his election, they all de- 
clared, that they would not accept the honour 
intended them, unleſs it was firſt conferred upon 
kim, and he was immediately elected. The 
by popularity which he enjoys among the com- 
mons, is likely to be permanent, for both his 
talents and his perſonal character are of a nature 
to gain eſteem, without exciting envy. bn 
The propoſition of a a ae was ſop- 
ported by Malovet ; I ſhould ſay indeed, Was 
adopted, in ſpite of ! Malouet's ſupport. That 
gentleman began his public career in the ſer- 
vices of Meſdames, of France: he was, I thinks 
their ſecretary. Favour, and his own merit 
together, next raiſed him to be governor of St. 
Domingo, and he is now inſpector of the navy 
at Toulon. All theſe employments furniſhed 
. ground enough for ſuſpicion, and accordingly 
diſtruſt, which ſeems to be inſtinctive in liberty at 


: its birth, has poiſoned every thing that Malodet 

1 has attempted. His enemies, or perhaps his 
5 rivals, have thrown ſuſpicions on his connexioꝶ 
, with the court, and have deſcribed him as a man 


devoured 
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chat this moe 
a poll ought to be had, they only anſwered hid 
Ho objection with ſtill louder and reiterated accla- 
mations, which ſhowed fo deciſively the unani- 
_ mous' wiſh. of the electors, that he was obliged 

toſubmir'ro an irregularity, which” redounded-ſo 
much to his haneur. But, an aſſembly of re- 
preſentati ves of the people, is not ſo ready to 
beſtow its confidence as che people themſelves; 
and Maleuet has not the leaſt credit among the 
commons. He propoſed, that in order to open 
the conference with an - amicable preliminary, 
the commons hould declare, that it was their 
intention to reſpect, and that they acknow- 

V ledped they had no right to attack the pro- 
0 r or che honourable diſtinctions of the 


( 50 ) 
devoured by ambition, and impatient to fois 


upon an office in the miniſtry; and yet both 


his private character and his public ad- 


miniſtration are irreproachable. The Inſtruo- 
tions of Rioms, of which he is the author, 
contain -found- principles, and juſt ideas upon 
the reftoration of order in the public affairs. 
His conſtituents elected him by tumultuous 


ſhouts of applauſe the moment he was put in 
nomination; and when he repreſented to them, 
e of election was illegal, and that 


E clergy 
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# clergy Abd nobility”, This motion was te- 
ceived with indignation, as a miniſterial meas 
ſure, and as a ſhare to embarraſs the cotn- 
mons in kheir Proceedings, and to deprive 
them of the means of making any public 


| keform. But What,“ * was ſaid, * can be 
0 exp ected from a man Who has undertaken to 
= ut the African trade, 'and the Havery 'of 
Wt negroes? Cab he habe feelings which will 
. « ſympathize with the miſery of an oppreſſed 


„ pe6ple, or be roultd wich che love of hat 


© liberty, Which he has fo publicly outraged Þ 
cr After having been hardy enough to publith as 
his opinion, chat the flaves in the Weſt Indies, 


«who tremble under the whip of their inhu- 


ve man rfiaſters, are happier than the peaſants of 
« F tance, he will think undoubtedly that enough 


« is done for thoſe: peaſants, if they are raiſed 
«ty the condition of ' Weſt Indian ſlaves,” 
The work, in which this opinion was adva OY 


is an anſwer'to the publications of the ſociet 7 
cltabliftied here, under the title of The Friends 
or che Negroes. That ſociety 1 is not very reſpec . 
able for its numbers, its activity, or inderd aliy 

Wing, but che goodnels of its intentions, and the 
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virtues of many of its members. Such however at 
it is, it has given alarm to the planters, and they 
have complained of it to the king, but the only 
anſwer he gave chem was, that he was glad to 


hear there was ſuch a ſociety, and that ſome of 


his ſubjects had humanity enough | to concern 


themſelves about the fate of the poor negroes. 
| An anſwer which ſhews the king? s goodneſs of 
heart. In the mean time, however, Calonne 
encouraged the ſlave trade by bounties; and 
Necker has not only continued thoſe bounties, : 
but in a work, abounding with ſentiments of 
. humanity, he has laid it down as an indiſputa- 


ble truth, that the nation which ſets the exams 


ple of aboliſhing the flave trade, will be the 
dupe of its own generoſity. Such is, indeed, 
the diſpoſition of moſt men, provided they can 
but keep the ſufferings they occaſion at a diſ 
rance ; if the cries and groans of the wretched 
are prevented from 1 interrupting their pleaſures, 
or diſturbing their repoſe, they content themſelves 
| with an unavailing compaſſion, and in the midſt 
of their oſtentatious profeſſions, applaud their 
dyn virtue and humanity. 


fx r-. 
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L E T TE R V. 


Verſailles 16 Jane, 1789. 


T H E unavailing conference, of which 1 
gave you an account in my laſt letter, was fol- 
jowed by a very deciſive meaſure of the nobles. 
They came to a reſolution, that the legality of 
the eleCtions of deputies to the preſent meeting 


of the ſtates-general, ſhould be decided each in 
the chamber of that order which the deputy re- 


preſented. They then immediately conſtituted 


themſelves the chamber of the nobility, : and be- 
gan to proceed to buſineſs. They have elected 
a preſident and ſecretaries z they keep journals ; 
of their proceedings; and have already begun 
to take into conſideration the inſtructions of 
their conſtituents. 


When a man's hoſe is on fire, the firſt thing 
he tries to ſave is his title-deeds. The nobility 
find themſelves in a ſimilar ſituation, and all 
their attention is directed to a ſimilar object. 


In the reſolution, which I have alluded to, they 


declare, chat! it is their duty at the preſent mo- 
— 9 . ment 
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ment to range thertiſelves on the ſide of the 
conſtitution, which 1s in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger. That they are reſolved to ſet an example 
of firmneſs, as they have already ſet an exam- 
ple of diũntereſtedneſs. That the ſitting of 
the ſtates 1 in ſeparate chambers, and the power 
of rejection, which each order diſtinetiy pol- 
ſeſſes, are conſtitutional parts of the French mo- 
narchy, and that they never will abandon thoſe 

principles, which form the ſafe- guards of the 

throne, and of public liberty. | Bs 
This high language, and. the deciſive mea- 
ſures "which accompanied it, greatly inflam ed 
"the commons. Some of the moſt impetuous 
among them infiſted, that the time for conci- 

liatory meaſures was paſt, and that nothing re- 
mained to be done, but to ſummon the clergy 
and the nobles to join them, and if thoſe or- 
ders refuſed, immediately to declare themſelves 
the repreſentatives of the nation. 

The Count de Mirabeau, who is aa 
Hot, violent, and impetuous, upon this occaſion 
very wiſely recommended moderation to the 
commons. He deſcribed, indeed, in very! ſtrong 
colours, the arrogant and deſpotic conduct of 
the nobles; „ but,” added he, © to imitate 


6 them 
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cc them! is not the way to conquer them. By 


c cheiryprecipitancy, their pride, and their ter- 


« rour, they are haſtening their own deſtruc- 
« tion, Jeet us profit by the advantage we poſ- 


_ ſeſs. The clergy, more timid, or more ſaga- 


cious than the nobles, ſeem deſirous to be- 
ce come mediators between us and them; and 85 


among the clergy we have for our friends 


« ſeveral biſhops, and the numerous body of 
« vicars. Let us invite them to unite with us, 


« for the purpoſe of reſtoring harmony. If 
e they yield to our invitation, the union of the 


« two orders will be irreſiſtible by the nobles : 


«if they refuſe, we gain g great credit by our re- 
« peated overtures for peace, and, though we 


« advance but flowly, it is by ſure and certain 
« * ſteps,” 


| Theſe were the principal topics relied on n_by 


Mirabeau, in a long ſpeech, which was received 


with great applauſe. His propoſal was adopted, | 
and a meſſage to the clergy was drawn up, in 
the following words, and lent to them. * The 
. deputies of the commons invite the deputies « of 
« the clergy,in the name of the God of peace, and 
by of the intereſt of the nation, to Join then) in 
D 2 « the 
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« the common hall of the general aſſembly - tf 


« order that they may co-operate in bringing 
about union and concord.” No mention, 


you obſerve, is made of the nobles, probably 
| becauſe it was thought impoſſible to ſpeak of 
them-in temperate language. 


Target was at the head of the deputation 


which carried up the meſſage ; and he addreſſed 
the clergy in ſo pathetic a ſtyle, that he touched 
the hearts of all the honeſt country vicars. 
When he had concluded, they clapped, aroſe 
from their ſeats, arid, by a ſudden impulſe, were 


about to follow him to the common hall. The 


biſhops, abbots, and other heads of the clergy, 
trembled at what they law. One of them de- 
55 ſired, for the honour of their order, that they 
might proceed regularly to take the meſſage 
into conſideration ; another inſiſted, that the 
votes ought to be taken individually, by call. 
ing over the names of all the members; and a 
third, checked the riſing enthuſiaſm by affirm- 
ing, that this meſſage was only a ſnare to entrap 
; them, and that he himſelf had heard it obſerved 
by two members of the commons, that the two 


* 


once united could not poſiibly ſeparate | 
again, 


CEL x. 


Again, and that it was therefore manifeſt chat 5 


the clergy. would annihilate themſelves, by ac- | 
ceding to this inſidious propoſal of the commons. 
This opened a debate, which was protracted by 

long ſpeeches, by incidental motions, by affected 
interruptions of every kind, and at laſt the de- 


ciſion was deferred till the following day. This 
was what the heads of the clergy had aimed at, 


and they were not backward in making che 
moſt of the advantage it gave them. The 
greateſt part of the night was ſpent by tk them in 
private conferences with the nobles, in cabals 
with the miniſters, in meſſages, intrigues, and 
negociations. The reſult of all this diſcovered. |, 


itſelf the next morning. The god, whom the ſu- 


perior clergy had fo fervently invoked, deſcended - 
to their aid. The king, in a letter to each of 
the orders, deſired that the conferences might be 
reſumed in the preſence of his miniſters, and 
of commi inoners whom he ſhould name for the 
purpoſe, pen ric: 
The clergy vickded þ to ; chis demand with the 


devouteſt gratitude. The nobles conſented, but 
haughtily, and with an ill grace. Among g the 
commons, who were jealous of the dignity and 


93 freedom 
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freedom of the ſtates-general, many deputies 
thought they diſcovered, in this dangerous · in- | 
 tervention of the crown, a formed plan to en- 
ſlave the orders, by dividing them. The king ; 


had declared in his letter, that he wiſhed to ex -· | 
ert his influence directly, to reſtore harmony. 
00 Nothing pale: was ſaid, « could be more frank 


c than ſuch aà confeſſion. It beſpeaks 7 deci. 


<< fon of che privy-conncil,! and a bed of al. be 
ce tice Will probably be the Ty. which 
« will uſher in our liberty,” Le Chapelier, vg 


with his Bretons, declared themſelves agatuſt the 


mediation: but the opinions of the more 


moderate prevailed, and the commons at laſt 
conſented to reſume the conference; but after 1 
taking Prtecautions to guard e againſt the danger 
which might. attend it. Ee 35 2.49 22 


This“ ſubject v bout the firſt regular' de- 


bate; which has taken place among the com- 
mons. It Was long; violent, and tumultuous: - 
Imagine to yourſelf de chavs of words and 
opinions may be expected from ſix hundred 
members; called on dre in rotation to | 
ſpeak upon the ſamè ſubie ci, and · WhO are: mwoſt o A 
them ſtudying to give an appearance of novelty | 
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by the expreſfion to ideas, that have been ag gain 
and again repeated. This nominal appeal, {ol 
his been truly ſaid; 1 18 ap appeal to every, man's: , 
vanity. The afſembl y was under the neceſſity | 
of hearitig more than three hundred ſpeeches, . 
which might all be reſolved i into three or four 
different opinions, attended indecd by A nume- 
rous tetinue of all forts of amendments, When 
it became neceſſary to collect che votes, in order 
to {ee which of theſe different opinions, had the 
majority, new diffict lltzes 1. were ſtarted, freſh con- 
tentions aroſe, and” the tumult became as vio- 
left as ever. The confuſion of noiſes Was 
ſuch, that to mut your eyes you would have. | 
imagined yourſelf in the midit of. a town in 
flames. This 1 is an evil, however, which can- 
not laſt long all the deputies are fully ſenüble 
of the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing regularity in their | 
debates, and they will immediately adop! rules to 
govern them. The very defective mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted in this debate, was attended, 
however, with the advantage of bringing under 
review all the deputies, who, being, aſſembled _ 
from the different parts of the kingdom, were 
anacquainted with one another. It furniſhed, 
9 4 | as 


n 
as it were, an inventory of the political and 
oratorical riches of the nation. 
However bad might be the form in Which 
the debate was conducted, the ſpirit which pre- 


vailed in it was admirable. All timid ſenti- 
ments were regarded with ſuſpicion ; every bold 


propoſal was welcomed with applauſe. The 
younger Garat, who was ore of the profellors : 


of the Lyceum of Paris, where the politeſt 
company of that metropolis uſed to aſſemble, 
to acquire a ſuperficial knowledge of the {cis 
ences, and who by his ſtudied and ornamented 
ſtyle, was. certain of the plaudits of his faſhion. 
able audience, experienced how different a thing 
it was to addreſs himſelf to men. In the courſe 
ol his ſpeech he obſeryed, that deference to the 
king's wiſhes Was the only rational courſe they 5 
could take, and that the matter would not 
even admit of debate. Theſe words, which 
might have been underſtood in a ſenſe that 


was quite unexceptionable, ſo much ſhocked 


the independent ſpirit of the aſſembly, that the 
ſpeaker was interrupted by murmurs of indig- 
nation, While one of the fineſt wits of the 
capital was thus unſucceſsful in his eloquence, 


4 farmer 


(Bhi)? 
a farmer of Montrevil ſur Mer, a plain coun- 
tryman, with a rough tone of voice, and coarſe - 
language, gained univerſal applauſe. © Let us 
take care what we are about, ſaid he. The 
« nobility proceed. with inſolence, and the 
« clergy with cunning. This letter from the 
« king is only a ſtratagem of the higher clergy, 
« to gain time by the conference, and in the '| 
interim they are buying off the vicars Wo 
« .are in our intereſt. Yes, gentlemen, I repeat 
4 it, they buy them. The biſhops invite ſome 
« of them to dinner, lend their coaches to 
« others, and allure a greater number with the 
hopes of preferment. All this is done with fo 
little regard to decency, that nothing is want- 
ing but a drum to beat up openly for theſe 
6 eccleſiaſtical recruits, Let us have no con- 
4 ference. That is my opinion.“ SI 
Two trifling incidents, which occurred dur. 
ing the debate, may ſerve to ſhew the diſpo- 
ſitions of the commons, and the character of 
one of the moſt remarkable of their members. 
A centinel, inſtead of itaying in his poſt at te 
door of the aſſembly, had walked into the hall, 
and obſerving there a journeyman bricklayer, | 
would 


— 
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would have turned him out. But Mirabeau 
camplainod to the chairman of a ſoldier ap- 
pearing in the aſſembly:p Lou can have no 
<«.idea,' Sir,“ ſaid he, * of my timidity. I dare 
ce not pen my lips, while J have a bayonet be- 5 
<« fore my eyes.“ The aſſembly was much 
amuſed at tHis declaration from Mirabeau, and 
the chairman ordered the n to- with. 
draw. Sin alt ick 515; 1907 teen 
One of the irs pe thats in Urder 
der to bring marters ſooner to a concluſion? te 
aſſembly ſhould give the commiſſioners an abſo- 
Jute power. The expreſſion is no long iy 
« French ;” exclaimed Mirise en 
i would beg taking up your time to- Hr. 
tle purpoſe; to ſay much about the core. 
rence. A mere queſtion of form cannot be in- 5 
| tereſting. The managers named by the nobles, 
and by che commons, entered the liſts againft 


| | eaeh other, armed with the moſt formidable i 
] wekpons that erudition could afford them. ö 
N Each ſide inſiſted on ancient uſage; but the 
nodes relied moſt on precedent, and the com- 
mons on propriety. In truth, the managers of Th 
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the conference were not mediators but advo- 
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Several doctrines advanced by Mr. De = 


00 


thillier, one of che managers for the nobles, 
wete heard with indignation by t the commons. 


He m aintained; for example, that the King had 
a right to decide: all diſputes which aroſe be-, 


tween the orders. That the nobility were re- Ny 
ſolved: to aflert this right « on behalf of the king, | 


even if he were pole himſelf to wave Its. 
that they preferred | the deciſion of their fove- 
reign to that of one of the chambers of the. 
ſtares, "which" fought arrogantly to aſſi jume it; 
that chamber, h. ch in the former mectings « of 
the ſtates, had ac cnowledged with gratitude the 


to live in friendſhip, bur for which they never 
could entertain reſpect. Such was the language 


of this fi irious inſtrument of conciliation. The 


ſins? man, in che courſe of the conference, ſaid, 


to Mr: Necker, WhO had aſked how the dif- 
ference berween the orders was to be reconci led, 
if neither would give Way—* It was you. who 
„ kjndled the © fire, ir is 3 buſineſs to extiq- 


* guiſh. 
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goodneſs of the nobles towards it; that cham- 2 


ber, W. ck which the order of the nobility wiſhed 
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cher of the managers for the nobles, is as little 
diſpoſed to make conceſſion as his colleague | 
de Bouthillier . He read, at the conference, 2 
memorial upon the ancient and facred rights of 
the nobility, of that hereditary nobility, of _ 
whom he wrote and printed but fix months 4 
ago, that they were the moſt dreadful evil with | 


which heaven | in its anger could ſcourge s fre , 
nation. 


is till more violent than theſe members, whom 8 
it ſetected for the pretended purpoſe of conci- 
. Lation. It ſeems eagerly” to ſeek for difficul- | 
ties. The commons had deſired, that the mi. 
nutes of the conference might be ſigned by the tos 


5 ( 44 . 
* guiſh it. * The Count d' Antraigues, ano- 


The chamber of the nobility, enn | 


managers for the three orders. : D*Efpreſmeni] 


repreſented to the nobles, that they ought not 
to conſent to the ſignature by their own depu- 
ties, unleſs thoſe of the third eſtate would wave ö 
their proud pretenſions to the title of deputics 70 
of the commons. Such an innovation in lan- 
=. guage, ” fai d he, « covers an innovation in 
0 principles,” And by force of this e ſen- 

| rence, his motion was adopted. 


as 


9 45 


Ar the third meeting upon. the conference, 
Necker, in the name of the king, propoſed a 
plan of conciliation; the principal points of 
| which were theſe, iſt. The three orders were 
to decide the validity of their elections ſepa- 
rately, and to communicate reciprocally their 
deciſions to one another. 2dly. When any diſ- 
pute aroſe about an election, i it was to be refer- 
red to a committee, choſen out of the three 
orders, and upon their report it was to be 
decided by the three chambers, ſeparately. | 
And gdly. If the three chambers did not agree 
in their deciſion, the matter was ultimately to 
be determined by the king in council. - 
The deputies of the commons had too much 5 
| diſcernment not to perceive, that, under the 
falſe title of a plan of conciliation, an offer was 
x made to them of abſolute ſlavery. That plan 
once adopted, the ſtates-general would have 
been divided into three branches, each inde- 
pendent on the others; but all dependent on 
the king and his miniſters. A majority once 
obtained in any one of the chambers, would 
have put every meaſure i in the power of the 
court: for if the three orders were divided on 


the 


(6889) 
e ſabje@ of trying their elections, what divi- 
ſions were not to be expected, when their own 
peeculiar privileges were to come under di foul. 
ſion? What an idea would the nation form of 
5 "Its repreſentatives, when it ſaw them ſo degraded 
1 by their ow] internal diviſions, as to ſubmit to 
5 "the deciſions of the privy council? Would not 
all Europe ſee that the French were not formed | 
to be free, and that the court had only to exert 
a little addreſs, to conſign the whole nation t to 
its accuſtomed ſervitude ? 1 0 1 
Tbe commons acted upon this occaſion with iſ 
as much good policy, „ as firmneſs. That they | 
might not expoſe the king to any diſreſpect, 
they did not debate on the plan. They coldly 
heard it read, and when, at the concluſion, 
ſome marks of diſapprobation began to appear, 
they haftily ſtopped them, and reſolved not to 
take the plan into conſideration, till the con- 
ferences ſhould be terminated. By this means, 
they have ſecured themſelves time to regulate 
their proceedings according t to thoſe of the other 
orders. | 2 
The clergy adopted the rer with ſhouts 
of applauſe, end made 4 facrifice of the inde- 
pendence 
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The nobles, Sack wks a . Shich 
was humiliating to the commons, at firſt re- 
ceived it very cordially; but che next day 
they rejected it, leſt they ſhould tarniſh their | 
glory by ſeeming to concede in any thing. 
I have not yet given you any account of the 
minority among the nobles; its number fiue- 
tuates, and is in general between forty and fifty, 
though on certain occaſions it has amounted to 
eighty, This minority has recommended an 
union of the orders for the purpoſe of deciding 
the elections, and likewiſe. to determine „„ 
; queſtion whether the ſtates ſhall ſit in one a "I 
in three chambers; and they oppoſe every vic 
* lent declaration which may give offence to the 
third eſtate. They contend that the commons 
| ovght not to be treated with as if they were 
enemies. That the nobles ought not to inſiſt 
too much upon the merit of reſigning their ex- 
emptions from taxes, when that reſignation was 
a matter of neceſſity; that fo tardy an act of 
juſtice, which leaves an immenſe debt to the 
- for the time paſt, ſtill unpaid, ought not 


to 


EEC 
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to be boaſted of as a bounty. That by refiſt. 
ing all innovation, they incurred the reproach 
of defending every ſpecies of abuſe. That it 
was impoſſible, with any regard to good faith, 
to appeal to the principles of the conſtitution 
in a country, which never: had one, and which 


was only emerging out of ſlavery. That in 


paſt times, the three orders had debated and 
voted ſometimes ſeparately, and ſometimes to- 
gether, and that nothing was more fallacious 
than to conſider the commons of the eighteenth 
century as thoſe of the fifteenth. The counts 
de Clermont Tonerre, and de Lally Tolendal, 
are the principal ſpeakers in the minority. The 
principals they have adopted are neither thoſe 
of their own order, nor thoſe of the commons. 
They are indeed anxious to preſerve their order, 
and they are ſenſible that the violence of de 
Bouthillier, de Montlauſier, de Cazales, and 
d' Eſpremenil, can have no other effect than 
that of producing an open rupture between the 
orders, which muſt end in a civil war, the re- 
turn of deſpotiſm, or ſome unforeſeen cataſ- 
trophe, which may extinguiſh all nobility. The 
| count de Clermont Tonerre, in urging every 


motive 


e eee 
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motive he could think of for accepting the 
plan offered by the king, conjured the nobles 
not to deceive themſelves, as to their real ſitua- 
tion. He ſaid that they were placed between 
the people, whoſe wiſnes they were ſetting at 


defiance, and the monarch, who had no means 
of ſupporting them, but by exerting the na- 
tional force againſt the repreſentatives of the 
nation: that the nobility were in fact aban- 
doned to themſelves; that their only protection 
was their prudence, and that their obſtinacy 
would only prepare them misfortunes. De 


Lally” Tolendal inſiſted on the ſame topics. 


If one order,” ſaid he, „ has a right to 


exact confidence from another, the king has 
a right to exact it from his ſubjects. Every 


« feudal lord from his vaſſal, and every judge 
from the ſuitors of his court. All charters 
« and all laws in that caſe are ſuperfluous.” 
He repreſented moderation, calmneſs, and con- 
ceſſion, as the ras means which in good r 


they could employ. ds 


D'Epreſmenil, the ſon of a dann citizen of 

Paris, the firſt nobleman of his family, and Who 
purchaſed his mags with the office of judge, 
=: combated ; 


( 50 ) „ 
| combated theſe forebodings of miſchief. 8 «What 
js there,” aſked he, * to juſtify theſe appre- | 
& henſions ? We have on our ſide ancient uſage, I 
the principles of the conſtitution, che higher 
* clergy, the princes of the blood, the parlia- 
<< ments, the king himſelf. Who but the no- 
5 bles command the troops, poſſeſs the for- 
4c treſſes, and hold the higheſt military offices 
4c in the kingdom? As to the third eſtate, de- 
« juded by a few factious demag gues, and 
v weakened by inteſtine diviſions, it never can 
„ make head alone againſt the nobility, the 
. clergy, and the crown. We have every rea- 
.< fon to be confident of ſucceſs. Timid mea- 
L ſures are the only dangers we have to dread; 


e and even if a ſtorm ſhould be gathering in the 


« ſtate, the reſolutions voted by our order will 
4 ferve as a beacon to guide the nation to its 
„ ſafety.” The author of theſe confident pro- 
phecies conceives himſelf, what you would 
hardly imagine, to be in ſome degree inſpired. 
He entertains the extravagant opinions of that 
ſuperſtitious ſect, which calls itſelf illuwinated ; 
opinions which were propagated by Meſmer, 
have been refined on * ſome ſectaries among 
5 55 z; 
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us, and are greedily embraced by half delirious 
fanatics, who become the eaſy dupes of impoſ- | 
tors, pretending to exalt the faculties of the hu- 

man mind, and only abſtaining through mo- 
deſty from requiring God to perform to their 0 
honour. in public, thoſe miracles which be la- 5 
viſhes on them in 3 - 
When in the laſt year d' dne anrifted 
the attention of all Europe, by oppoſing tile 
arbitrary attempts of the miniſter, he appeared 
to be the martyr of liberty, and was in fact 
only the victim of his own zeal for the parlia- 
ments. He was already known to be a furious 
partizan of the privileges of the nobles, and 
that diſpoſition could only ſerve to render ridi- 
culous his new nobility. The duke de Lian- 
court, in one of the firſt fittings of the nobles, 
humbled his ſilly pride. He was exclaiming, 
that an inſurmountable barrier ought to be 
raiſed between the nobility, and the third 
« eſtate. © How aſtoniſhed, Sir,” interrupted 
the duke, „would your father, Mr. Duval, 
be to hear ſuch ſentiments from you!“ 
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Re roar | Verkilles, 18 AY 1789. 
= HE commons peter pak a medſure 

; which, is deciſive. 15 
They have raifeiliembtves to 4 rank which 
e entitled to. They felt that the repre- 
ſentati ves of twenty- four millions of people 
were not made to receive the law, or ſubmit 
to the veto of the deputies of forty or fifty thou- 
ſand noblemen. They have quitted the title of 
8 commons, which the nobles conteſted their right 
to; but not, however, to reſume the name of 
the third eſtate, they have conſtituted them. 

ſelves 2 be National Aſſembly. 

So bold a ſtep has no example in hiſtory, 
| but i it will be a leſſon to future times. A more 
noble ſpectacle can ſcarcely be conceived than 
that of the repreſentatives of the people re. 
ſtoring the true principles of ſocial order, and 
proclaiming aloud that it does not become a 
nation to ſolicit for its rights, or to negociate for 
chem with a king, or a nobility, but to reſume 
2 ee them 


them the moment it has the power to act; and 
that the only neceſſary preliminary to the exer- 
ciſe of them, is to declare that they exiſt. 

But you will not be diſpleaſed to hear, 1 in de- 
tail, the manner in which the commons * 

ceeded to this bold meaſure. ; 
On the ſame day on which the nobles re- 
| jected the conciliatory plan propoſed by the 
miniſters, the commons carried up an addreſs 
to the king, ſtating in ſtrong but guarded lan- 
guage, the fundamental principles on which 
they have fince ated. In this addreſs they im- 
pute to the nobility the inactivity of the ſtates- 
general; they mention the natural alliance, 
which ought to be formed between the crown 
and che people, againſt every ſpecies of ariſto- 
| eracy. They uſe the word claſſes, inſtead of 
| orders, and they deſcribe the clergy and the no- 
| bility by one general denomination of the pri- 
vileged claſſes, A denomination well calculated 
| to ſtrip thoſe orders of the reſpe&, which they 
derived from their ancient titles, to ſet them in 
their proper light of uſurpers, and to repreſent 
their uſurpations only as more odious, on aC- 
count of their long duration. 


* 3 The 
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The Ring had preſſed the commons to od 


er rendering his people happy. 
All the orders of the ſtate,” ſaid he, * have 


* an equal claim upon my bounty, ad, vou 
may . agen my — and fa- 


„ your,” 


But che commons choke. to inks on tot zul. 


tice of their cauſe, and on their own firmneſs. 
They proceeded to, frame. proviſional rules of 
Proceeding, and they divided themſelves i into 
_ ſections, each conſiſting of thirty members, 
to examine the different queſtions which were 
to come before * and facilitate their 
labours. 


On the 10th of Fa une, as Abbe Sieyes made 


his firſt motion, that the aſſembly ſhould pro- 
ceed to buſineſs, after having formally given 
the nobility and clergy notice of their intention, 
and an invitation to join them. This. motion 
was cordially adopted by the commons, who. 
were weary of remaining inactive, and impa- 
tient to atchieve the object of their election. 


The following day was fixed on for making 


the laſt attempt to bring over the clergy and 
the nobles, The 1 NE of the object drew 


together 


s. 


Aer 
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( 5s ) 
together, very early, a great crowd of ſpecta- 


clared, that in the courſe of the day all the 


bailywicks, which had been fummoned to ſend 
deputies to the ſtates, would be called over, and 


that the validity of the elections would be deter- 


mined, whether the deputies of the privileged 


orders were preſent or abſent. Affairs were 
now come to a criſis, The commons had af: 


ſumed that dignity which became the repreſen- 


 tatives of a great nation, and the ground they 
took ſufficiently evinced, that their former mo- 


deration had not been the effe& of fear. 
The impreſſion which this ſummons made on 


| ad chamber of the nobility, is hardly to be 


conceived. Nothing could equal the rage 


which burſt forth at the arrogance, as it was 
termed, of the third eſtate, who preſumed to 


intimate that they ſhould conſider as private in- 


dividuals the nobles who diſobeyed their ſum- 
mons. Their fury was ſuch, as ſeemed to 


threaten an appeal to arms. The duke de 
Mortemar even propoſed an addreſs to the king, 
calling upon him to reſtrain the commons by 


open force, and repreſenting to him that the 


2 4 . rights 


„ 
rights of the nobles were attacked, and that he 
was bound to protect them. The violence of 
the duke flattered the prevailing paſſion of the 
houſe, and his raſh propoſal met with loud ap- 
plauſe. It was oppoſed, however, by the counts 
de Boufflers and de Lally Tolendal, and was in 
the end rejected. Yet nothing could prevail on 
the houſe to liſten to moderate meaſures, to re- 
voke its former reſolutions, or to adopt the 
conciliatory meaſure which the miniſters had 
| propoſed, It reſolved to perſiſt, becauſe it was 
aſhamed to recede; and in a new reſolution, it 
again advanced thoſe principles which have al- 
ready ſeparated the orders, and which may per. 
haps plunge the nation into a civil war. 
The clergy received the invitation of the 
commons with more decency and moderation, 
either becauſe the members of that body under- 
ſtand better than the nobles how to controul or 
diſguiſe their paſſions, or becauſe the two par- 
ties into which it is divided are ſo equally ba- 
lanced, that each was doubtful of ſucceſs. The 
_ preſident returned for anſwer, that the houſe 
would debate on the ſabzect; and i it was pretty 


manifeſt 
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manifeft that the debate would be drawn out to 
conſiderable length. 
The commons, firm in | their reſolutions, pro- 


ceeded on the ſame day to call over the depu- 


ties of each bailywick, beginning with the 
clergy, then proceeding to the nobles, and end- 
ing with the commons. The latter, as they 
were called, gave in the returns of their elec- 


tions. Three vicars of Poitou, venturing to | 


anticipate the determination of their order, an- 


' ſwered when. their names were called, and gave 
in their returns. They were received with im- 


moderate tranſports of applauſe. Several of the 
commons embraced them, as the ſaviours of their 


country, and conjured them to prevail with 
their brethren to effect an union, which was be- 
come inditpenſable to the public ſafety. Some 
other vicars followed this example on the next 
and on the following days, and all were received 
with the ſame cordiality, © Our order is de- 


kk bating,” faid one of them, © but I do not 
debate with my conſcience.” The deputies 
of the commons have gteat influence with the 
clergy of their own diſtri æs. Even threats, it 


the 


is ſaid, have been uſed; and the reſentment of 


* 
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been decided, and a preſident and ſecretary had 
been choſen, the commons entered on the impor- 
tant queſtion, 1 denomination gle ſhould 
take. 


general, either becauſe that title imports an 


| recalls the memory of different orders and inte- 
| Teſts, which they were reſolved to annihilate 
- neither would they content themſelves with the 
title of the aſſembly of the commons, becauſe 
that would admit the legality of two other 
| houſes, and confirm the diflindions which they 
meant to aboliſh. 


tte title of the national aſſembly, but ſtrong ob- 
N Jections had been made to it in the committees, 
The king, it was ſaid, would infallibly refuſe to 
recognize that title: ſuch a refuſal on his part, 
would take from the authority of all their pro- 


ous baſis, and would either be expoſed to a diſ- 


6589 
the people has been made to oounteract 1 foli- 


citations of the biſhops. 
As ſoon as the validity of the elections had 


They would not call L inches the ates 


union of the three orders, or rather, becauſe i it 


The Abbe Sieyes was deffrous of ED 


ccedings, the aſſembly would reſt on a precari- 


' ſolution, 
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ſolution, if the king felt himſelf ſtrong endagk 


to venture on ſuch a meaſure, or be reduced ta 


the hazardous neceſlity of n his canſens- 


to its proceedings. 


The Abbé Sieyes, not e to panes 


and yet unwilling to abandon that denomina- 


we 


tion, ſubſtituted in the place of it a periphraſis, 


which expreſſed the ſame thing, but with leſs 
torce and preciſion. The title of © the aſſem- 
e bly of the repreſentatives of the nation, the 


„validity of whoſe elections has been aſcer- 


« tained,” was the only title, he obſerved, which 
| ſuited the aſſembly in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
and the only title which it could properly adopt, 
as long as it entertained any hope of the atten- 
dance of thoſe deputies, who ſtill were abſent. ; 
Notice had been given of this motion in the 


committees, and it had the ſupport of many 


members, who had there approved it; but a 
very vigorous oppoſition was made to it by ſe- 

veral oſ the deputies, who had kept away from 
the committees, that they tt have n no o bias on 


their minds. 


In the firſt day': 8 e three other aide for 
the N were propoſed, and ſupported with 
con- 


69 
conſiderable ability. Mirabeau was for enn | 
them the repreſentatives of the people of France; 
and Malouet Dupont and Rabaut de St. Exienne, 

eſpouſed that opinion. 

Mounier propoſed, chat they ſhould declare 
themſelves © the legitimate aſſembly of the re. 
> preſentatives of the majority of the nation, 
acting in the abſence of the minority.” 
| Mounier's reputation gained him many fop⸗ 

porters of his opinion. Among theſe, the moſt 

conſpicuous was his colleague, Barnave, who 
_ diſcovered very eminent talents; I. will not ſay 
as an orator, but as a political debater. 
|  Thouret, an advocate, and one of the depu- 
ties for Rouen, attacked all theſe propoſed de- 
nominations with great logical ſubtlety, and 
proved the defects of each. An unanſwerable ob. 


55 Jjection, which he made to that of the Abbe Sieyes, 


was, that if the two other orders ſhould join the 
commons, for the mere purpoſe of determining 
the validity of their elections, and then ſecede, 
the title which he had propoſed would no 
longer ſuit them. He concluded by moving, 
that they ſhould take the title . the 
+. majority of the deputies, acting in the ab- 


e ſence 
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EM 
« {ence of the minority, who had been 0p in- 
« yited to join them.? 
The debate was continued che following "oY 
with great ſpirit. Mirabeau, who ſpoke to- 
wards the cloſe of it, examined all the argu- 
ments which had been. uſed, on either ſide, with 
much energy and conciſeneſs. He ſhewed that 
the long circumlocutions, which' had been pro- 
poſed, ſavoured more of forenſic ſubtlety than 
of an ingenuous policy ; that they would be un- 
intelligible to the people, and could hardly come 
into familiar uſe, even among the members 
themſelves, He treated that propoſed by the 
Abbe Sieyes as falſe, inſignificant, obſcure, and 
even dangerous, from not being ſufficiently ex- 
5 plicit, and as that which muſt ceaſe to be any 
peculiar deſcription, if the two privileged or- 
ders were to adopt the ſame denomination, 

- which they certainly might do, for they might 
examine the validity of their own elections, and 
the king might, nay he ger þ did, recognize 
them as ſeparate houſes. 

He exerted all che force of his eloquence in 
pointing out the danger of aſſuming any title, 
which the king would not recognize, and which 
'” __ would 


* — — 
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would force them, at their very outſet, into di- 
rect oppolition againſt the throne, © What,” 
ſaid he, © will you have then to expect? What, 
« but a difolution, which muſt be the fore- 
runner of the greateſt calamities?“ * You 


« will then ſee,” added he, in a tone of voice 


that filled all his hearers with terror, you will 
then ſee an unbounded ſeope given to every 
oo ͤſpecies of revenge, a coalition of every Kind 


< of ariſtocracy, and a hideous anarchy, which 


4 always ends in deſpotiſm. Lou will then ſee 
violence, pillage, butchery, but not even the 


« execrable honour of a civil war; for in this 


* country men have never fought about mea- 
< ſures, but always for ſome particular indivi. 
„ dual. The banners of private intereſts have 


& been often reared, but the ſtandard of Aber 


* has never been diſplayed.” 


e chich bo hiodell hed pro- 


meſes, he ſaid, comprehended every thing, and 
obviated every objection. No perſon could 
diſpiſte their title to it, no one could accuſe 
them of innovation, no one could reproach 
them for calling themſelves what they indiſpu- 
| * were. A title ſo modeſt, and ſo juſt, 


Could 


1! 


4 

could not but have acceſs to the throne, and 
would ſave them from thoſe conteſts and ſtrug- 
gles, which were at all times hazardous, and 
which were attended with peculiar danger under 
their preſent circumſtances, and before SANE" were 
firmly eſtabliſned. 5 | 

In anſwering an ens. eh. wall Mink 
ſeveral times repeated, that the word people had. 
a vulgar acceptation, he expreſſed himſelf with 

much paſſion, and gave great offence to his col- 
Icagues, by ſeeming to reproach them with be- 

ing aſhamed of a title, on which they ought to 
build their higheſt reputation. He proceeded, 

however, in the midſt of frequent marks of 
diſapprobation, with redoubled ſpirit, and ina 


| louder tone of voice; the murmurs which he 5 


heard around him ſeemed to inſpire him with 
freſh vigour, and he concluded with ſigning his 
ſpeech, and leaving it in the hands of the pre- 
ſident. Lou will be ſurprized when you read 
it, a the diſpleaſure of the aſſembly ; but it was 
provoked i in a great degree by the manner in 
which the ſpeech was delivered. 
In refuting others he had great ſucceſs, but 
in recommending his own motion, he failed 
com- 


1 
ö 


that alone was ſufficient to give it the appear- 
ance of a miniſterial and inſidious meaſure, 


ſumed, in the ſame uncertainty as at the _ 
ing of the debate. 


who had not before taken any part in the dif. 
; cuſſion, propoſed the title of © the national 
"0 aſſembly. ” Immediately the Abbe Sieyes ſe- 

8 conded the motion, and it was ſupported by a 
ä number of deputics. A diviſion was 
7 loudly called for from all parts of the hall, but 
clamorouſly oppoſed by many members. They 
ſaid that a new motion was made, and a new 
debate ought to take place; that they had been 

2 debating one queſtion, and were about to decide 
another. At laſt the votes of the houſe were 
taken on the queſtion, whether the debate ſhould 

be continued or not, by the nominal appeal? 
when it appeared that all this clamorous oppo- 
ſition had proceeded only from 1 ninety members, 
This ſmall minority immediately retired, it be- 

be ing then near midnight ; ; and though | many of 


( 64 ? 
completely. Malouet too, had defended i it, and 


The aſſembly knew not what propoſal to adopt, 
and found itfelf, after all the time It had con- 


While they were in this Gituation, a member, 


the 
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the majority were for proceeding t to vote on the 
main queſtion, they conſented to defer i it till the 
next morning, that they might not proyoke any 
| ſchiſm among themſelves. . # 
The next day the members es early, 
and the galleries were crowded. with ſpectators, 
who roſe from their ſeats to ſee the Abbẽ 
Sieyes AS he entered the houſe, and receiyed 
him with repeated burſts of applauſe. While 
the names were called over, and the votes were 
taken, the members who were for. the motion 
were applauded by the galleries, and che votes 
that were given againſt it were received with 
murmurs. The preſident interpoſed, and for- 
bad all. marks of diſapprobation, but with little 
effect. Men's paſſions were too much kindled, 5 
to be eaſily reſtrained. When the preſident 
declared that the motion was carried by a ma- 
jority of 491 votes againſt 90, acclamations of © 
joy, and ſhouts of © the king and the national 
« aſſembly for ever,” were heard on every ſide. 
This diviſion was received as if it had broken 
aſunder the chains of the nation, and had with 
one blow deſtroyed the deſpotiſm of the king, 
and the a of the clergy and nobles. 
| * No 
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No ſentiment of fear, or of danger, checked the 
enthuſiaſtic joy which prevailed. And the ſame 
_ tranſports were felt at Paris, whither the news 
was inſtantly carried by a thouſand witneſſes, 
The national aſſembly, however, expects a 
ſtorm, which the people do not foreſee, It 
| knows very welt that the court and the privi- 
leged orders, will ſtrain every nerve in their own 
. defence. It knows its danger, but it knows too 
its refources. It has not proceeded raſbly ; it 
has the fupport of Paris, and the probability 
of being joined by a majority of the clergy, and 
the minority among the nobles. When it con- 
fiſts of two of the orders, and a portion of the 
| third, it will be difficult to e its title to 
be called the national aſſembly. = 
In its preſent tate, it has taken very wiſe 
precautions to increaſe its ſtrength, Its fiſt, 
act, was for every member to take a ſolemn 
oath to diſcharge the duties of his ſtation with 
integrity and zeal. It has next declared all the 
taxes void and illegal, and has eſtabliſhed them 
proviſionally, till the ſeparation of the afſem- 
bly. If the executive power were under these 
| circumſtances to diſſolve the aſſembly, it would 
riſque 


50 PN 

riſque its own deſtruction; the people would 
infallibly refuſe to pay the taxes, and not a 

farthing would come into the „ but what 
was levied by military force. _ 
You will be curious, perhaps, to hear "_ 
ther Mirabeau is diſcouraged by the rejection 
of his motion. I aſked him yeſterday, for 1 
| have kept up the acquaintance which you know 
I made with him at Berlin, whether he did not 
think that he had Joft ground in the aſſembly? 
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„ By no mrans,“ ſaid he, and if 1 had, 1 


„ ſhould recover it in the firſt moment of dan- 
« cer, I wanted the aſſembly to engage in a 
* trial of ſkill, and they have preferred a game 
of chance; it will ſoon be ſeen which of us 
was in the right.” 1 ventured to mention to 
him the prejudices - which were entertained 
againft him, and the advantages which he af- 
forded his enemies. „ All that,” ſaid he, is 
only the oftraciſm of envy. Such puny ad- 
e verſaries are at too great a diſtance beneath 
me, for me ever to feel their blows,” I per- 
ceived, that he had armed himſelf with the 
ſhicid of his own good opinion; and indeed he 
| has occafion for it, in the difficult career on 
TOE T2 which 


* 
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which he has entered. His talents excite jea · 
louſy, and he ſeems to diſdain to conciliate fa- 


vour. What could be more injudicious than 


to compare, as he has done in a periodical 
work, the members of the afſembly to riotous | 
ſchoolbhoys juſt eſcaped from the ferula? Theſe | 
ſarcaſms are retorted on him by ſome of his 
colleagues, who ſpeak of him as a wild beaſt, 
that may upon occaſion be let looſe upon the 
ariſtocracy, but who muſt be kept under com- 
mand, to be dragged back again at a moment's 
warning. He is liſtened to by the aſſembly in 
profound ſilence, but it is rather as an actor, 
on account of the pleaſure which his ſpeeches | 
afford, than as an eloquent politician, whoſe 
opinions have weight with his audience. It 
muſt be confeſſed, however, that in ſpite of 2 
theatrical manner, of an affected ſlowneſs on 


ſome occaſions, and an ironical mildneſs, which 


III ſuits him on others, he has frequent ſallies 


of eloquence, which produce the greateſt effect. 


In the midſt of a ſpeech that is obſcure, weak 
in point of reaſoning, ſwolen in expreſſion, and 
overloaded with ſuperfluous ornaments, one is 


often ſtruck with flaſhes of eloquence that das- 
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zle and aftoniſh one. As an orator, he is un- 
queſtionably the firſt man in the aſſembly. 


A man as eminent, though in a very diffe- 


rent way, and who has acted a more important 


part in the tranſactions which IJ have been relat- 
ing to you, is the Abbe Sieyes. Norwithſtanding 
kis extraordinary genius, and though he is now 
upwards of forty years of age, he was not known 
at Paris, till the ſtates-oenera] were about to be 
called. At Chartres, where he uſually reſided 


| as the biſhop's vicar, and in the biſhop's houſe, 
| he went by the name of the philoſopher, be- 
cauſe he preferred the enjoyment which he 


found in his ſtudies, to the inſipidity of conver- 
| ſation, and becauſe, without diſguiſing or mak- 
ing a parade of his political opinions, he took 
no trouble to inculcate them on others, or to 
defend them when attacked. What ſtrikes one 
on a farſt acquaintance with him is, his extreme 
independence, ſome degree of ill humour, pro- 


ceeding, perhaps, from ill health, and an indif- 
ference about explaining himſelf to- thoſe who 


propoſe objections to him, which ſeems to bor- 
der on contempt. He has nor that poliſhed 


exterior, which is ſo frequent in this country; 


N but 


K 
but What he wanks in that reſpect, is abun- 


dantly compenſated by the energy af his cha- 
racter. He has one of thoſe uncommon, but 
vigorcus minds, which will not bend to the 
vices. of ſeciety, and which conceive an impla- 
cable hatred for our depraved inſtitutions. Men 
of ſuch. a character, are naturally diſpoſed to 
trace back governments to their prineiplts, and 
to compare what they are, with what they were, 
and what they ought to be. They are not 
in haſte to gain a literary reputation; they 
wait till an occaſion worthy of them kindles 


their zeal, and gives activity to their talents, 
Pe, and when that moment arrives, their writings 


beſpeak a mind. fraught with knowledge, and 
1 judgment matured by deep reflection. They 
tranſport us beyond the ſphere of our accu. 
tomed ideas, and we diſcover in them chat 
irreſiſtible force, which enables them, unſub- 
dued by prejudices, and unawed by eſtabliſhed 
inſtitutions, to conduct us to the moſt impor- 

tant truths. Ir has been often imputed. to the 
Abbé Sieyes, that diſregarding all circum- 
. be * conſiders that abſolute per- 

| fection, 
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fection, which has been called metaphyſics, 
for the purpoſe of bringing it into diſcredit ; 
and it is indeed a convenient term of reproach 
for thoſe, who are glad to cenſure what they 
are unable to comprehend. The count de 
Lauraguais, the author of ſome obſcure pam- 
phlets upon the preſent affairs of France, 

told the Abbe Sieyes that his writings ſeemed 

as if they had been compoſed the day after 
the creation. Then there is but little dif- 
« ference between us,” replied the Abbé, 
« for one would think that your's had been 
« written a day before.” The Abbe Sieyes 
is ſo much a ſtranger to all i intrigue, that he 
had not entertained an idea of procuring him- 
ſelf to be choſen for the aſſembly. The elec- 
tors of Paris had named nineteen of their re- 
preſentatives, without paying any attention to 
this able defender of the nation. He was the 
haſt elected of all the members of the aſſem- 
bly, and his election was owing to a citizen 
of Paris, who reſigned in his favour, all che 
votes which had been given to himſelf. 
The Abbe Sieyes has none of the requilires of 
E TY an 
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an orator ; his voice is weak; he has no facility 
of ſpeech, no quickneſs of reply, and he has 
that awkward reſtraint, which it is ſo difficult 
for men, who have lived more by themſelves 
than among mankind, ever to lay aſide, | 


en 


LETTER vi. 


Verhales, 17 Tor: 1729. 


AS the pie of the nobility have refuſed 
to appear among the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion, they conſtitute a ſociety, without any legal 
Function or denomination, whoſe debates are of 
as little importance as thoſe of the political 
| coffee houſes at Paris. The leading men 
among them, d' Epreſmenil, de Bouthillier, de 
Caſales, and the reſt, prevailed again to day, in 
rejecting a motion made by the duke of Or- 
LIeans, for uniting with the commons. The in- 
dignation of the ſtaunch champions of the ariſ. 
tocracy, roſe to a degree of rage that is hardly 
to be conceived ; they exclaimed that they would 
not fit in the ſame chamber with the commons, 
"OD though the majority ſhould vote it. 

Epreſmenil, who correſponds with the ſpirits of 
the dead, muſt certainly have had an interview 
with the manes of Appius and Coriolanus the 
preceding night, and imbibed their ſpirit, for 
he expreſſed himſelf with all the pride and 

violence 


{in 3 
violence of thoſe haughty patricians. He quoted 
the example of the long parliaments, and of 
Charles the firſt, and propoſed that the bloody 
cataſtrophe of that reign ſhould be repreſented 
to the king, in order to warn him of the fate 


which princes, who are not firm in reſiſting the 


firſt demands of the multitude, prepare for 
| themſelves.” 6 The deputies of the third eſtate, 
ſaid he, are guilty of high treaſon, and it is 
* the duty of the attorney-general o inſtitute 
40 proſecutions againſt them.” 
While the nobles are thus violent, the als 
ae proceeding with caution. They have come 
to no deciGon, and they protract their debates, 


that they may ſee what turn affairs will take. 


Their crafty policy is involved in myſtery and 
ü darkneſs, and their puſillanimous, embarraſſed, 
and ambiguous conduct, proceeds from the dif. 
ference of views and intereſts of the compo- 
nent parts of their aſſembly, and from the diſ- 
poſition with which they know that they ate 
regarded by the public. The ſuperior clergy 
arc conſcious that their credit has ſunk in the 
opinion of men of rank and learning, in pro- 
portion as 5 reſpect for religion has decreaſed ; 
and 


reer 
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and that the poor vicars, who look with jealous 
eyes upon the riches and idleneſs, which are 
the portion of abbots, canons, and biſhops, 
will very readily. contribute to their downfall : 
that, the. nation too, overburthened with taxes, 
has long looked to the property of the church 
as a reſource in the deſperate ſtate of its 
finances. Surrounded. with enemies, having 
every thing, to loſe, and being no longer 
able to ſhield themſelves from attacks under 
the public eſteem, the Principal men of that 
order dare not take any ſtep, which may ex- 
poſe them to cenſure; they would fain take 
refuge in the arms of the nobles, and unite the 
intereſts and prejudices of both orders, in one 
common league againſt the public good, but 
they dread the outcry which ſach a meaſure 
would raiſe in the nation, and the oppoſition it 
vould meet with among themſelves from the 
vicars and the five or ſix biſhops, who have, 
more or leſs openly, eſpouſed the popular cauſe, 
The afſſembly of the clergy, indeed, have no | 
encouragement from the ſucceſs! of their paſt 15 
meaſures, to ventute on any others. Their 
lanctimonious homily upon the bad bread, 
which 
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which they made a pretext for deſiring a com- 
mittee of the three orders, and immediately pro- 
ceeding to buſineſs, before the validity of the 
elections was decided, has been univerſally 
treated with ridicule ; and their affected inac- 
tion at the conferences, has rendered them 
© contemptible. But whatever activity may be 
wanting to their body collectively, there ſeems 
to be more than a ſufficient portion of it in 
ſome of their members. 


They have undoubtedly among * men of 


conſiderable talents. The Archbiſhop of Aix, 
the Biſhop of Nancy, the Abbe de Monteſ- 
quiou, and the Abbe Mavry, are thoſe who 
have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ma- 
jority; the three firft of them have ſhewn much 
moderation ; the laſt is a man prepared to go 
all lengths in ſupport of his party. His repu- 
tation is that of an eloquent preacher, who 
takes good care to avoid the reproach of be- 
5 ing the dupe of his own eloquence, or of the 
| prejudices of his profeſſion. His enemies pre- 
| tend, that he has even committed acts of vio- 
lence, which are very rare in this civilized age, 
1 and which, at ſuch a place as Paris, are ſcarcely 
credible, 


N 
credible. Many anecdotes are told of hin, 
which are much fitter for the firſt book of Gil 
Blas, than for the life of an eccleſiaſtic. The 
income which he receives from his different ab- 
Leys amounts to more than 50,000 livres a 
year, but his proſperity only ſerves as a ſpur to 
his ambition. When he quitted the village, 
which was the place of his obſcure birth, he 
promiſed his father, and his ſchoolmaſter, who 
had diſcovered his talents and encouraged him 
to exert them, that he would return among them 
a biſnop; and he has certainly omitted nothing 
in his power to perform his promiſe. The ob 
ſcurity of his birth, as it threw obſtacles in the 
way of his advancement, would undoubtedly : 
afford him a title to praiſe, if he had been at all 
ſcrupulous about the means by which he ſur- 
mounted thoſe obſtacles. The rich proſpect 
which his ambition had in view, is beginning to 
diſappear, even his preſent poſſeſſions may ſoon 
become precarious; he has lately been expoſed . 
to perſonal inſults; and chagrin diſappointment 
and a deſire of revenge have driven him to the 


ſubſtituted piſtols in the place of his breviary, 
: . and 


moſt deſperate courſes. He is even faid to have 
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and to walk about armed for a duel, and bent 


on provoking one. 


I hear little ſaid about any of the vicars whe 


© have exerted themſelves on the popular ſide, ex- 
. Gouttes and Dillon, who hart the charac- 
ter of good honeſt eccleſiaſtics, who do not 
palliate the abuſes of the church, and would 
_ gladly bring it back to apoſtolical fimplicity, | 

I had forgot, indeed, the Abbe Gregvire, 2 
cCandid, ingenuous young man, who has diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by writing againſt negro ſlavery, 


and who has ſhewn _ zeal for the ay of 
Huis country, | 


The Biſhop of Charters,” the fied of 1 


Abbe Sieyes, openly declared himſelf, at the 
very outſer, againſt the ſeparation of the orders. 
The archbiſhop of Vienne, Pompignan, the 


fame man who was ſo conſtantly and ſo ſeverely 
attacked by Voltaire, has alſo given his ſup- 


port to the cauſe of the commons. The 
Arxchbiſhop of Bordeaux, a practiſed courtier, 
and an artful politician, and the Biſhop of 
Autun, with as much ambition, with leſs cun- 
ning, and with more ability, aſſiſt the popular 
N party, but they do it with ſome degree of caution 
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20 June. 
T H AE ariſtocratical members among the 
clergy, had protracted for a week the debate 
on the anſwer to be given to the invitation, all 
though it was a queſtion which had, in ſub- 
ſtance, been already fix weeks under diſcuſſion. 
The ſubje& had long been exhauſted 4 rhe fame 
things had beena thouſand times repeated. The | 
vicars bitterly complained that they were amuſed, 
and the nation was mocked at, and that the di- 
viſion was perpetually. poſtponed at the very 
moment when it was expected to take place. 
At laſt the ſuperior clergy conſented, that che 
votes ſhould be taken; and the houſe met yeſ- 
terday for the purpoſe. The proceeding. was 
curious; innumerable ſtratage: ns were practiſed 
to gain over votes, to confound che ideas, and 
impoſe on the ſimplicity of the vicars. The 
main queſtion was propoſed, but it was accom- 
panied with ſeveral incidental motions ; fuck 28 
chat deputations ſnould be ſent to the other or- 
ders; and that new means of reconciling the dif- 
ferent parties ſhould be adopted. This mode 
of ſrating the * yo as had cer- 
tainly 


CW 

tainly been foreſeen and intended, a great va. 
riety of opinions. Votes were given with dif. 
ferent qualifications, with reſerves, with excep. 
tions of part of the queſtion, and all theſe votes 
5 were loſt to the popular party. The patriotic 
biſhops inſiſted that the queſtion ought to be 
ſtated in one ſimple propoſition, and the votes 
taken only by aye and no. | 45 „ Oak og 
At length, after a great deal of tumult, the 
votes were collected. The numbers were 13) 
'q for having the validity of the election decided 
by the ſeparate orders, 129 for having them de- 
cided in common, and 9 more for the ſame 
| meaſure, with this reſerve, that it Aon not 

decide the abolition of the order. 
The higher clergy had thus a majority of 
| Ab votes, and they immediately ſignalized 
their triumph by clapping of hands, The po- 
pular members, not at all diſconcerted, ex- 
horted the nine to give up their reſerve, and, as 
they found them backward about doing it, the 
Biſhop of Chartres cried out, “ Since they will 
not join us, let us join them. Let us adopt 
their reſerye, our number will then be 138, 
* and we ſhall have a majority of one,” This 
expedient, 


8 
expedient, which was immediately adopted, filled 
che biſhops with conſternation. Many of them 
ſtartec from their ſeats, and inſiſted. that the 
houſe ſhould adjourn; and as this conduct 
threw the aſſembly into confuſion, they ex- 
claimed, that in the midſt of ſuch tumult, they 
could not, with decency, come to any reſolution. 
The other party called to them to keep their 
places, and every thing would be in order; to 
ceale their clamour, and cvery thing would be 
quiet. That they might deſert their duty, but 
for themſelves, they were reſolved not to aban- 
don theirs, and that they would remain ſitting 
the whole night, rather than adjourn without 
coming to a deciſion. The ariſtocratical mem- 
bers became more furious, and {till more in- 
creaſed the noiſe and diſorder, for the purpoſe, 
as it ſhould ſeem, of having a pretext in the 
violence and tumult of the aſſembly to proteſt 
againſt its decree. They broke from the houſe 
and retired, loaded wich inſults as their car- 
riages drove through the crowd that had ga- 
| thered about the door. 
Py Their retreat reſtored perfect tranquilliiy to 
the houſe, The venerable 4 — 4 of Vi- 
© | enne 
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enne took the chair, which had before been ec. 1 
eupied by the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, az | 
| preſident, The votes were taken, and ſigned 
by the members; and the number of figna- 
tures ſubſcribed either in the aſſembly, or after- 
wards in the ſame evening at the archbiſhop's | 
houſe, amounted to 149, ſo that the "Ty 
35 now 13. 
The union \ of the ak ind the commons 
was to have taken place to day; but the ariſto- 
cratical party, dreading the effect of fo impor. 
cant a meaſure, have haſtened an exploſion of the 
king's authority. The king was prevailed on, 
in the courſe of the night, to come into their 
meaſures. The orders were iſſued the next 
morning, and when the members came to tie 
hall of the ſtates, they found ſoldiers ſtationed 
there, with oxders to let no one enter. J have 
not time, at preſent, to tell you what has been 
the e Ts but * ſhall ſoon hear from 
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| Verkills, 26 Jai: 8 
1 LAMENT, my deat friend, exceedingly, 
that you have not yourſelf been a witneſs of the 
important events which have lately taken place 
here; for a mere narrative of facts can give you 
but a very faint idea of them. It was manifeſt that 
che aſſembly, by aſſuming a new title, had acted 
independently of the crown. It could not be 
difficult, therefore, to perſuade the king, that 
a national aſſembly was a very dangerous inno- 
vation; that as long as the three orders re- 
mained ſeparate, he had it in his power to 
check, controul, and govern them, by oppoſing 
them to one another; but that, when united in 
a ſingle aſſembly, and without any balance, 
they muſt become all powerful and irreſiſtible. 
The princes ' of the Blood, and the courtiers, 
who had moſt influence with the king, took _ 
advantage of his paſſing ſome days at Marly, 
on occaſion of the dauphin's death, to kindle 
his reſentment, which is eaſily inflamed, but 
G * which 
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which, from his natnral indolence and gocd- 
nature, as eaſily ſubſides. The Count d'Artois, 
in particular, urged him to the moſt violent 
' meaſures. That prince, who declined being 
a member of the ſtates, becauſe he would not 
fit in the ſame aſſembly with the Duke of Or. 
leans, has kept up a very cordial intercourſe 
of letters, meſſages, and deputations, with the 
chamber of the nobility. In a letter to their 
preſident, he told them, that the blood of his 
grandfather had not degenerated in him, and 
that as long as a drop of it flowed 1 in his veins, 
he would prove to the whole world, that he 


was worthy of the honour of being born a 


French gentleman. This it is, which has in- 
ſpired the nobles with ſuch confidence. All 
their members, who do not flatter the preten- 
ſions of the order to the utmoſt extent, are re- 
garded as enemies. The Count d' Artois, who 
is in fact but an inſtrument, ſuppoſes himſelf, 

| becauſe he i is a Princes. to be the chief of his 
T bs king ſeemed for ſome time e undetermined 
He had blamed the nobility for not accepting 
the conciliatory plan; he blamed the common 
too 


a- 
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too for rejecting it. He informed them, that 


he diſapproved the expreſſion of © privileged 
« claſſes,” by which they affected to deſcriber he 
two higher orders. The public good, ſaid 


he, can be attained only by the concurrence 
of all the orders, whether they ſit in three 
| houſes or in one. This was the ſubſtance of 
a letter which he wrote at Marly on the 16th of 

| June, and which was delivered to the commons 


in the evening of the next day after they had 
declared themſelves the national aſſembly. It 


was read without any obſervations being made 
upon it, It was calculated for a fituation of 
affairs, which was now wholly altered, but it 
did not beſpeak the king's ee of the 


new title that had been aſſumed. 1 
No ſooner did the news of the commons hav- 


ing taken that title reach the king, than he 
returned from Marly. Councils were held both 


morning and evening: the object of them 


was a profound ſecret. It was conjectured, 
that an anſwer to the commons was being pre- 
pared. Thoſe who were beſt acquainted with 


the intrigues of the court, pretended that 
Necker s favour fluctuated perpetually. In 
G 2 Te 
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the morning we were aſſured, that he was to be 
N removed, and that the Prince de Conti was to be 
firſt miniſter z in the evening, Necker had re- 
covered all his influence; the next day, his dif. 
grace was again talked of. The ariſtocratical 


0 faction, which had been active the whole night, 


diftated what meaſures were ta be purſued, and 
| they were ſuggeſted to the king by the Count 
 C'Artgis, who, from being conſtantly near his 
perſon, and having a perfect knowledge of his 
temper, could watch the moment the moſt favour. 
able for fuch a purpoſe. That prince no ſooner 
perceived that he had made ſome impreſſion on 


| the king's mind, than he purſued the advan. | 


tage he had gained, and preſſed him, with ear- 
neſtneſs and unremitting aſſiduity, to adopt his 
advice; and the king, even in his moſt private 
retirement, found the ſame counſels, urged to 
him, in a ſofter and more perſuaſive voice. 
It was reſolved in the council, that a royal | 
ſeſſion ſhould be held, The whole of the plan 
that was to be followed had not yet been 
| eoncerted; but it was thought important to 
prevent the union of the clergy and the com- 
mons. M. de Breze, the maſter of the cere- 


monies, | 


(#) 
| monies, received orders to inform the p reſident, 
that the king intended to hold a royal ſeſſion, 


and that preparations were making in the hall 


for his reception. The preſident, Mr. Bail, 
judging, very wiſely, that he ought to pay no 


tegard to the note of a maſter of the ceremo · 
nies, and that he was to obey no orders but 
thoſe of the aſſembly, went as uſual in the morn- 
ing to the hall, accompanied by ſeveral other 


deputies, The court-yard was filled with ſol- 


diers; the deputies were ſtopped, and the of- 
ficers on guard informed them, that his orders 
were to ſuffer no one to enter the hall, but the 
preſident or the ſecretaries, who were to be al- : 
| bwedto take OF the Papers nan lay on * 


table. 


In the mean time more FRF arrived, and 5 
2 crowd of them was ſoon aſſembled before the 
dor, expoſed to the inclemency of the wea- 


ther, which happened to be very tempeſtous. 


What,“ ſaid ſome of them, * muſt be the 
_ * meaſures, of which this is the prelude !”? 
3 Does the king conceive,” ſaid another, © that 
he has a right to ſhut up our hall at his 


5 pleaſure, and to turn us into the ſtreet? So 


„ grols 


„ 
* groſs and ſo wanton | an act of deſpotiſm, 
can have no other object than to degrade us 
< in the eyes of the nation, and to try what in- 
« dignities we will ſubmit to. If he had re- 
6 ſolved to hold his royal ſeſſion, was he afraid 
4e to tell us ſo? and did he chink it right, that 
we ſhould learn it only from public report, 
and from the proclamations poſted up in the 
„ fireets? The impoſtors, who poilon the 
* king's mind with their pernicious counſels, | 
take care to ſeclude him from the repreſen- 
& tatives of his people. They have hurricd 
* him back again to Marly, becauſe there they 
s can manage him as they pleaſe, and ſtop up 
_ * every avenue by which truth might reach him. 
They bring him forward to exert his autho- 
« rity, and then inſtantly hurry him away, 
leſt he u hear the entiments of the 
& nation. . 

The number of the deputies. increaſed every 
moment, and they every moment became more 
indignant. Some of them propoſed, that they 
mould go and ſit at Marly, in order to diſcon. 
cert the projects of the court faction; others 

were for aſſembling in the gallery of the palace, 
f al 
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ar Verſailles. . At laſt, a tennis-court in the 
neighbourhood was fixed on, for the place of 


their meeting. The room was but ſmall, and 
few ſtrangers could gain admittance ; but I had 
the good fortune to be one of thoſe few, and 
nothing but what I was there a witneſs to, could 


have given me a juſt idea of the impetuoſity of 
the French character. All ſeemed to expect 
the diſſolution of the aſſembly, and their firſt 


care in this moment of alarm, was to ſtrengthen 
themſelves againſt the ariſtocracy, and to pledge 


themſelves to their mutual ſupport, by the 


moſt ſacred obligations. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs with what tranſports was received, the 
propoſal that each member ſhould take an oath 


never to ſeparate from the reſt, but to aſſemble 
wherever circumſtances ſhould make it neceſ- 
tary, till the conſtitution was completed and 
eſtabliſhed, Baill claimed the honour of tak- 
ing the oath the firit; his example was fol- 
iowed by the reſt, and they all ſigned the oath 
which they had taken, The ſupplementary 
members immediately bound themſelves by the 


ſame obligation. The deputies from the Welt 
Indies, though their right to fit in the legiſla- 


turc, has not yet been recogn ized, did the ſame. 


The 
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The zeal of the aſſembly ſpread with the ſame 
enthuſiaſtic rapidity, as the ſpirit of a religious 
cruſade. Their reſolution declares expreſsly, 
that nothing can prevent them from continuing 
their proceedings, till they have terminated the 
important work for which they were affembled ; 
and that in whatever place they may be forced 
to eſtabliſh themſelves, wherever their members 
mall meet, there will be the national aſſembly, 

This very remarkable and, as the event will 
4 probably prove, very important reſolution, is 8 
dated, © In the National Aſſembly, held at 
« Verſailles in the Tennis- court.“ :Y 
Obſerve to what a degree the king has been 
ill adviſed in theſe imprudent meaſures. What 
could be more injudicious than to alarm men's 
imaginations by preparations of war, at the very 
moment when he ought to have ſoothed them 
dy every means in his power. Mankind are 
governed by the firſt impreſſions which they re- 
ceive, and on thoſe often depend the moſt im- 
portant events. The king's. ignorance or dilre- 
regard of this truth, has probably firuck a fatal 
| blow to his authority. The oath of the aſſem- 
bly appears to be little leſs than a declaration of 
independence, 
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So bold a meaſure could not, you may fup- 

poſe, meet with univerſal approbation ; ſome 
ſay that it is raſh, and even contrary to the true 
principles of liberty ; ; fince the aſſembly has 
made itſelf equally independent of the people 
and of the king. But theſe cold objections are 
beſt anſwered by contempt. It is impoſſible not 
te admire the magnanimity of men, who have 
thus devoted themſelves to the ſervice of their 
country. It is impoſſible not to reſpect the 
very paſſions of the aſſembly, when they were 
| kindled by ſuch noble objects, and not to do 
f juſtice to the honeſty of their intentions, which 
| have ſo firmly united them togeaber for the 
public defence, 
Judge what muſt be the effect of this day D 
proceedings, on a people who are fo eaſily in- 
flamed. The danger which impended over the 
&puries, has inſpired the whole nation with a 
moſt lively intereſt in their fate. The anxiety 
which Was felt for them, 18 converted into ado- 
ration. If they are actuated by ambition, they 
could not have wiſhed for any more effectual 

means to increaſe their power, than the perſe- 

cution wer have experienced. The rumours of 
a dif- 
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a diſſolution, the alarms they occaſioned, the 
ſuſpenſion of the aſſembly by force, the ſolemn 
oath, the place where it was taken, which ſeems 
like the firſt refuge that preſented itſelf in a 
moment of imminent danger; all theſe circum. 
ſtances have excited a general ferment in the 
people, and have, in a ſingle day, ripened ſen- 
timents of liberty, which it would otherwikc 

have tiken years to mature. IE 
The next day, when the king returned to 
Verfailles, the nobles preſented him with an ad- 
dreſs, which was drawn up with conſummate art, 
but in a moſt malignant ſpirit, and with the 
moſt deteſtable deſign. Under the diſguiſe of 
moderation lurks an intention of irritating the 
king againft the third eſtate. It is the inſidious 
manifeſto of a civil war, couched in the hypo- 
crital language of patriotiſm. The minority 
amongſt the nobles entered a formal proteſt 
againſt this addrefs, as advancing principles that 
were untrue, and containing a very heavy charge 
againſt one of the orders. The king, however, 
returned a very ſavourable anſwer to it; and in 
order, as it were, to marſhal the nobles about 
bis throne, told them he knew what were the 
5 1 rights 
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rights attached to their birth, and that he would 
always maintain and defend them. 

The whole day was paſſed in violent agita- 
tion, both at Paris and at Verſailles. When 
the firſt news of the tranſactions of the pre- 
ceding day reached the capital, the palais- royal 
o0verflowed with the crowds. of people which 
flocked thither from all quarters. Necker, Who 
had come to Paris, on account. of the death of 
a relation, wrote a note to the lieutenant de 
police, and had copies of it diſtributed, i in which 
he endeavoured to quiet people's alarms, and 
in which he intimated, that the royal ſeſſion, 
far from threatening the exiſtence of the aſſem- 
bly, was calculated to ſerve the cauſe of the 
commons; he added, chat the form in which _ 
this was to be effected had not yet been agreed 
on: and in this laſt article he prob ibly ſpoke 
true; but as to the object of the ſeſſion, if he 
was lincere, it had been kept a ſecret from him, 
and if not, it was an officious miaiſterial falle- 
hood. The truth. probably is, that he had quit- 
ted the council while it was yet uncertain, and 
that it was in conſequence of that uncertainty, 
that the ſeſſion which had been given out for 
Dive 1 
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the Monday, was deferred till the following 
day. On the Sunday evening the gallery of the 
palace at Verſailles was crowded with ſ pectators, 
anxious to learn what they had to expect, by 
obſerving the countenances of the miniſters as 
they came from the council; but they were all 
ſo grave and ſo guarded in their appearance, 


that it was impoſſible to oonjecture which parry 


had gained the victory. 
On the Monday morning the national afſem- 
— 5 bly, ny Get tennis-court too o ſmall to con- 


had Membled to obſerve ay: fat in the church 
of St. Louis. The majority of the clergy, who 


had entertained ſome ſcruple about Aitting in a 
profane tennis · court, profited by the accident, 


which enabled them to join the commons in a 

place of religious worſhip. When they en- 
tered the church, they were ſaluted with cke 
loudeſt and, it muſt be confeſſed, the beſt de- 


ſerved applauſe ; for it certainly beſpoke great f 
magnanimity in the clergy, not to wait to ob- 
ſerve what · turn affairs would take on the follow- 
ing day; but to expoſe themſelves voluntarily 
| to the dangers with which the national afſembly 
7 . was 
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was manifeſtly threatened. The majority of the 
nobles did not imitate this example; only two 
members of that body joined the aſſembly: but 

Target, with an admirable preſence of mind, 
propoſed that they ſhould immediately commu- 
nicate to the King this happy commencement 
of an union of the three orders. Theſe events 
produced NO change in the king's reſolution of 

holding a royal ſeſſion. 

On the next morning, che 2 22d, the whole 
parade of military force was diſplayed; the 
ſtreets were crowded with huſſars, dragoons, 
and other troops; paliſades were fixed before 
the hall of the aſſembly, and none but the de- 
puties were permitted to approach it. You can 
eaſily conceive the anxiety which every one 


eyes, and to leaye nothing unſeen. 1 was walk 
ing about the whole morning. In the palace, a 
gioom and melancholy prevailed, ſuch as muſt 
have poſſeſſed the foul of its maſter. The 
filence that was obſerved, the hurry of the at- 
tendants, the number of guards drawn up be- 
fore the gate; circumſtances, perhaps, the moſt 
indifferent in themſelves, upon this occaſion 

* * aa 


feels at ſuch a moment, to ſee with his own 5 
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ſeemed important, and wrought up to the high- 
eſt pitch our expectation of what was to folloy, 
At twelve o'clock, the king iſſued from his pa. 
| lace. His preſence was announced by trum. 
pets, drums, and other martial inſtruments, but 
the bleſſings of his people, the only muſic which 
on ſuch a day could ſooth his mind, were no 
where heard. He affected to ſmile, but it was 
with an ill grace. The ironical gaiety of the 

Count d' Artois appeared much more natural; 
he had the air of one riding in triumph, 00 
leading the king bound as his captive. The 
moſt melancholy ſight 1 have ever, I think, 
"beheld, was the pomp and pageantry of this royal 
proceſſion, contraſted with the public grief and 
conſtern ation. As the proceſſion moved in ſtate 
towards che hall, the deputies of the aſſembly, 
ranged according to their different orders, wait. 
cd in anxious expectation how this bed of juſtice 
was to terminate, and berraying, by their looks, 
the hoſtile diſpoſitions which they reciprocally 
entertained. Ar laſt the king appeared, But 
how different his reception! In the very fame 
aſſembly, in which at the opening of the ſtate 
he had been ſaluted with ſuch cordial acclama. 

tions 
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tions and tranſports of 1 applauſe; E profound 
filence was now obferved. He aſcended the 
throne, his miniſters took their ſtations round 
him ; one ſeat, that of Necker's, was empty, and 
the abſence of that miniſter foreboded What 
Was to follow, and added to the general alarm. 
The king declares his intentions. His ſtyle 
is, throughout, that of a maſter who commands, 
a prince who declares his ſovereign pleaſure, - a 
| grand ſeignior dictating to his divan his irrevo- 
cable will. He permits the three orders to de- 
bate in common upon ſome ſubjects, but it is 
his pleaſure that they ſhall debate and vote in 
ſeparate chambers upon the conſtitution, upon 
feudal and manerial rights, upon eccleſiaſtical | 
Ciſcipline, upon the regulation of the monaſtic 
orders. In other words, it is his pleaſure to 
preſerve to the two ſuperior orders their power 
and their privileges, and to provide that no 
abuſe ſhall be reformed, without the conſent of 
thoſe who are intereſted in it's continuance. 
He then proceeded to declare all the reſolutions 
of the third eſtate null and void. He expreſsly 
 forbad the ſtates, either when aſſembled i in com 
mon, or in their ſeparate chambers, to ſuffer 
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any ſtrangers to be preſent at their debates, | 
and, in the exerciſe of his omnipotence, he or. 
dered his keeper of the great ſeal to read a de. 


| Elacation of the bounties which he grants to hi 


did-not begin the liſt of his favours with a 
permiſſion to the ſeaſons to purſue their accuſ- 
madd Gone, and with the indulgence of let. 


5 ting his ſubjects behold the rays of the ſun, and 
breathe the ſame air as himſelf. 


The nobility had the indecency to > clap at 
the king's declarations, reſpecting tithes, and 


| feudal and manerial rights. But a cry of 


« Silence there,” iſſued from among the com- 


mons, pronounced in ſo imperative and auſtere | 


à tone of voice, that it inſtantly * a ſtop to 
that mercenary applauſe. _ 


The king, in the courſe of his pech, not 
« 5 threatened the aſſembiy with a diſſolution, 
but declared that he was entitled to conſider 


himſelf as the ſole repreſentative of his people, 


| and that, being informed by the inſtructions of 1 


. the diſſerent conſtituent aſſemblies what were 


the wiſhes of the nation, he might proceed alone 


to eſtabliſh the conſtitution 3 and he concluded 
with 


people. I wonder this plenipotentiary of God 
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with theſe words: 5 command you immedi. oo 
« ately to ſeparate, and to meet again to-mor- 
« row morning in the different chambers appro- 
« priated to each order.” When the king with- 
drew, the ſame. profound ſilence was obſeryed 
as at his entrance. The nobles, and a majority 
of the clergy, immediately retired in obedience 
to his orders, but the commons, and a _=_ 
number of the vicars remained in their ſeats. 
They had not continued fitting long, before 


the Marquis de Brezé came into the hall, and 
| ſaid, « Gentlemen, you have heard his majeſty's 


commands.“ * Yes, Sir,” ſaid the Count 


de Mirabeau, „we have heard what the king 


has been prompted to ſay, but it is not for 


4 you, who have no feat, no vote, no right t0 


« open your lips here, to remind us of it, If 
« you have been commanded to remove us from 
« this place, go back to your maſters for freſh 


orders; for the people have placed us here, 


ce and WY but the bayonet ſhall force us 


away.“ The energy of theſe expreſſions, and 


the firm tone in which they were uttered, ope- 


rated like a cordial to revive the ſpirits of the 
aſl ny and loud acclamations proved, that 


11 . Mirabeau 
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Mirabeau had expreſſed the ſentiments of all his 
colleagues. We are to day what we were 
« yeſterday,” ſaid the Abbe Sieyes. Camus, 
who though he was diſtinguiſhed before the 
meeting of the ſtates as a lawyer of great learn. 
ing, and in great practice at Paris, and though 


he has been educated, and has grown old amidſt 


the prejudices and the habits of his profeſſion, 


has yet ſhewn himſelf one of the moſt zealous 


patriots among the commons, moved, that the 


aſſembly ſhould, adhere to all its former reſolu. | 


tions; 1d his motion was carried unani- 
| mouſly... 


95 the aſſembly, but the aſſembly have annulled 
the royal ſeſſion. The king had the ſplendour 


and magnificence of his own power {till before 


his eyes, and the ſound of his trumpets was ſtil 
vibrating in his ears, when all that he had done 


| was already aboliſhed, and the whole purpoſe of 
his ſolemn ceremony was already defeated. His 


royal will, his ſovereign commands, though de- 


 lhvered in the higheſt tone of authority, had 


paſſed away like the breath with which they 


| were uttered, and had left no trace behind. In 


fact, 
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fact, however, the ſolemnity of the proceeding, 
and the high ſtyle which the king had aſſumed, 
had not impoſed on himſelf any more than 
on others, and the artifices which had been 

practiſed on him, had not diſſipated for a mo- 
ment, the melancholy which preyed upon his 

mind. But it ſeems to be a misfortune, pecu- 
liar to weak minds, to be perſuaded to adopt | 
that very ſyſtem winch their . leaſt N 
proves. 

The commons, after enn their former 
proceedings, voted a very important reſolution, 
which was moved by Mirabeau, to ſecure the 
inviolability of the repreſentatives of che na- 


Y tion. 


As ſoon as the aſſembly roſe, the members : 
reſorted, in crowds, to Mr. Necker's. The ho- 
mage which was paid him was little ſhort of 

_ adoration. Madame Necker did not conceal 
that he had given in his reſignation the pre- 
ceding evening, but that it had not yet been 
accepted. One would have ſuppoſed, from the I 
conſternation which this news produced, that the 
retreat of Necker was conſidered as the ſignal 
jor the diſſolution of the monarchy. 
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The king afterwards ſent for him. The ſtate 
of Paris. was ſuch, that the lieutenant de police 
had declared he would not. anſwer for the tran- 
quillity of the city, if the apprehenſions enter. 

tained reſpecting Mr. Necker were not removed. 
The people of Verſailles had afſembled under the 
queen's windows, and impatiently clamoured for 
| | Necker's continuance in office. It became ne. 
5 ceſſary, cherefore, to condeſeend to intreat him 
1 ſtill to continue, as the bond of the peoples 
obedience, and the pledge of public peace. 

Lou will be aſtoniſhed after all this to learn, 
what you may, however, depend on, that Necker 

was the man, who firſt propoſed the meaſure of 

the royal ſeſſion; that the ſpeech delivered by 

the king was originally written by Necker; that 
great part of it ſtill remains as Necker wrote 
it; that many of the opinions in it, which have 
deen moſt reprobated, are Necker's; and that 
at eight or nine o'clock in the morning, Necker 
intended to be preſent at the ceremony, as one 
ef the miniſters. The triumph of the ariſtocra- 
tical party, conſiſted only in rendering the ſtyle 


| of the ſpeech more deſpotic, and inſerting in it 
+ dome articles which Necker diſapproved. It 
would I 
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xould be unjuſt, however, to We him, with- 
out knowing exactly what part of the plan was 


might have been wile, if it had been wiſely ma- 
naged. The only way the king had to preſerve 


the ſtates- general into a national aſſembly, and 


the royal ſeſſion, he might have rendered a moſt 


puſillanimous flatterers, who haunt the court, 


che n of the ſtate. 


Ha TE ni EP To 


his. The meafure of holding a royal ſeſſion 


his aurhority inviolate, was by himſelf converting N 


recognizing in the commons thoſe rights, which 
ic is manifeſt they will now maintain in ſpite of 
him. If Necker had fo conceived the plan of 2 


eſſential ſervice to France; but he is timid, irre- 
ſolute, and incapable of any great deciſive mea- 
fure, With a firm and vigorous character, 
| which would have intimidated the perverſe and 


what good might he not have done! By being 
the Richlieu of the palace, he would have been 
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Verkilles, 7 July, 1789. 


WH ATEVER may have been expected 
from the royal ſeſſion, it certainly has failed en. 
tirely of its object. The king, by exceeding the 
limits of his authority, has ſubverted it. He 
commanded the different orders to meet, and fit in 
their ſeparate chambers, and the very next day the 
majority of the clergy came, and took their ſeats 
in the common hall of the national aſſembly; 
and on the next day to that (the 25th) the mi- 
nority of the nobles, who had been ſo long 
irreſolute, took leave of their order, in a decent 
manly letter, and joined the clergy and the 
commons. You may eaſily conceive how much 
5 ſtrength and credit the national aſſembly de- 

rives from the addition of forty-five noblemen; 
among whom are the Duke of Orleans, and 

| ſome of the moſt illuſtrious names in France. 
In truth, it has thrown the ariſtocratical faction 
FZ 0 deſpair, and raiſed the moſt ſanguine hopes 
1 in the popular party. On the 26th, the Biſhops , 
0 5 01 
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Autun and Orange, and the Archbiſhop of 
Paris, joined the aſſembly. The archbiſhop, 


indeed, was compelled to take this ſtep, by cir- 


cumſtances which I will mention preſently, Theſe 


examples have been ſince followed by four or 


five more members of the nobility, the head of 


the untverſity, and ſeveral of the vicars. In 
ſhorc, it Gems like the wreck of the two privi- 
leged orders; thoſe who wouid ſave themſelves 


from the ſtorm, get away as they can to the 
xz port, and the two ſhattered veſſels remain toſſed 
by the winds, ſtripped of half their crew, and : 
ſtill under the management of the unſkilful 


pilots, who have brought them into all che 
danger. 


The miniſters, perceiving the two orders . 
thus mutilated, incapable of deliberation, or of 
action, judged that i it was neceſſary for the pre- 


ſent to give way, The king held a great council, 
to which the preſidents of the two privileged 
orders, the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld and 
the Duke de Luxembourg were invited. The 

duke is ſaid to have ſtrenuouſly pleaded the 
cauſe of the orders, and to have contended that 


t they were abandoned, the throne muſt fall 
with 
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with them. Such topics are always liſtened to 
with favour in à court, but the political ſyſtem | 
of the king's adviſers was changed; it was 
thought expedient to exaggerate the danger, to 
affect the greateſt alarm, and to yield apparently 
to force; and accordingly, the king wrote a 
letter to each order, commanding a coalition 
with the third eftate, as a neceſſary ſacrifice to 
peace. The minority of the clergy, who began 

to feel the weight of the public hatred, gladly 
ſeized ort this honourable expedient, to extri- 
cate them from the difficulty into which their 
5 own internal diſunion had thrown them. 
The nobles, either from a ſenſe of honour, 
or from obſtinacy, were not ſo eaſily deter- 
mined, They could not alledge the poſi- 
tive inſtructions which they had received 
from their conſtituents, becauſe the king had 
promiſed to convoke the elective aſſemblies | 
'anew, that freſh inſtructions might be given, 
and only defired them in the mean time to join 
the other orders, without taking part in their 
debates or proceedings. But though it might 
be eaſy to anſwer objections, it was difficult to 
remove inveterate prejudices. The chamber of 
| the 
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the nobility, though none but ariſtocratical "0 
members remained in it, was on the point of 
being ſubdivided into two parties. D*Epreſ- 
menil, and fixty others, were for proteſcing 
againſt an union with the other orders, which 
they coalidered as ſo ſnameſul a deſertion of 
their principles, as muſt put it out of their 
power ever after to defend any of their privi- 
leges. The Viſcount de Mirabeau, who has 
ſerved in America, but who has not imbibed 1 in 
that country the generous ſpirit of liberty, ex- 
claimed, „ here ſwear upon. my honour, ne-- 
* Ver to quit the chamber of the nobility, 
« though I ſhould. remain here alone, and 
abandoned by all my colleagues.” This rach 
example, which was, perhaps, the effect of a 
ſpecies of intoxication, different from that of 
| pride, was not followed by a ſingle individual. 
While the nobles were in this ſituation, a letter 
arrived from the Count d' Artois, which decided — © 
all, who till then had heſitated. That prince 
required the nobles, by the affection which they 
bore the king, whoſe life, he intimated, was not 
in lafcty, to join the other orders, The houſe 
immediately reſolved to comply with this re- 


quell, 
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r 
queſt; and it was in vain that M. de Cazales 
exclaimed, that it was their duty to defend the 
monarchy, in preference even to the monarch 
The houſe determined to proceed, in the courſe 
of the day, into the hall of the national aſſem- 
bly, together with the minority of the clergy ; 
and they fixed upon the hour, when it was ſup- 
| poſed there would be feweſt ſtrangers in the gal: 
oy lery. 1 5 5 
It was four ovlbck in the afternoon, when 
the two orders, each with its preſident at the 
head, walked out of their ſeparate chambers i into 
the common hall. On the countenances of 
many of them were ſtrongly impreſſed the cha- 
| racters of grief, and ill- diſſembled rage. They 
| had the air of the vanquiſhed Romans paſling 
: under the yoke at Caudium, rather than that of 
citizens in the act of joining their fellow citi- 
zens to conſult in common for the public good. 
Among the laſt was diſcerned, the reluctant 


Viſcount de Mirabeau, whom his colleagues 


had abſolved from his ridiculous oath. A 
cold and ſolemn filence was obſerved, both in 
the aſſembly and i in the galleries; there was no 
applauſe, for none was due to an act of neceſ- 
| ſity, 


610 
ſity, but neither was there any appearance of 
triumph. The two orders ſeemed, I thought, 
track with the decency and gravity of their 
reception. The two preſidents, in ſhort ſpeeches 
declared, that in joining the aſſembly they had 
been actuated by their reſpect for the King, and 
the love of their country. Baill: anſwered 
| them with ſome ſentiment, and with great pro- 
_ preety. Thus has ended this important conteſt, 
which began upon a queſtion of form, reſpecting 
the deciſion of conteſted elections, and has ter- 
minated with the complete union of the three 
orders. They are now all equal in point of 
right, though not indeed in point of fact; be- 
cauſe a vanquiſhed and victorious army, cannot 
be equal i in courage, and in reſources; and the 
public opinion, which was before vague and 
undetermined, has now decidedly ſettled in ad- 
miration of the commons, in contempt of the 
clergy, and in hatred of the nobles. The laſt 
two months have produced a total change 
throughout the kingdom. 
But what, you will probably aſk, is ; the ob- 
je& of the court, in commanding a coalition 
of the orders? Flas it changed its principles 5 
Has 
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Has it ſincerely abandoned the 8 recent 
declaration? 
No, my friend, nothing Uke it. It ling: varied 
its conduct, but not altered its ſyſtem, . It yields 
to the preſent ſtate of affairs, that it may watch 
an opportunity to improve the future; its end 
is the ſame, but its means are different. The 
ariſtocratical members of the council had no 
idea that the royal ſeſſion would have been at. 
tended Bae the rb 0 which it has pro- I 
. duced. 
og Tin abide 1 was TO the eh. 
of the nation had manifeſted itſelf rather in 
converſation and in pamphlets, than in any 
commotions of the multitude. Every thing 
vent on in its accuſtomed courſe. No part of 
the ancient fyſtem was diſturbed ; neither the 
government, nor the courts of juſtice, nor the 
| police, nor the army, nor the taxes. The peo- 
2 plwKube had not even conceived an idea of fub- 
| verting any part of this eſtabliſned order. 
Happy had it been for F rance, if a wiſe admi- 
niſtration had prolonged the obedience, and 
the ſlumbers of the people, till a new conſtitu- 
tion had been eſtabliſhed | But the royal ſeſſion 
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has ſtartled them from their ſleep, and opening 
their eyes to the extent of their danger, their 
terrified imaginations have painted to them the 
government as an enemy, the miniſters as trai- 
tors, and all the agents of authority as the | in- 
ſtruments of deſpotiſm. 
The people of Verſailles, though they may g 
almoſt be {aid o be all of them clothed with the 
| liveries of the court, bear reſpect for no body 
burt the national aſſembly. An enraged multi- 
| rude, purſued the Archbiſhop of Paris, who is 
the oſtenſible leader of the minority among the 
_ clergy, from the aſſembly to his houſe, which 
probably would have. been ſoon reduced to a 
heap of rubbiſh, if the government had not 
called out a military force, conliſting of ſix 
thouſand men, for its protection. The only 
miſchief done was, that one of the multitude 
was wounded by an officer of the body guard; 
but ſo great a terror pervaded the palace, that 


all the doors and avenues were guarded and 


| barricadoed, as if a ſiege had been expected. 
The people were at laſt quieted, by aſſurances, | 

_ thar the archbiſhop intended to join the national 

N | 
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- Es diſpoſition of Paris, after the ſeic ion of 
ws 23d, was ſuch as could not fail greatly to 
alarm the cabinet of Verſailles.” At the palais. 
royal, where there i is a quicker ſenſibility than 
in any other part of that immenſe capital, - and 

from whence as from the brain, every ſenſation 

= communicated to the remoteſt fibres and 
nerves of the whole body, the moſt violent 

: ſymptoms appeared of agitation and diſorder. 
Every coffee houſe reſounded with arguments 
and declamations. A number of little groups 
1 of perſons were perpetually aſſembled in the 
Open air, liſtening to and diſcuſſing the news 
a of the day; . and unknown 'orators, mounted 
on chairs or tables, informed the liſtening 
crowd of every rumour rhat they had heard, 

_ read them hand bills and pamphlets, and ha- 

rangued them upon their rights, their ſove- 

i reignty, the criminal defigns of the miniſters, 

the inſupportable tyranny of the nobles, the un- 
bounded riches of the clergy, and in ſhort, 
upon every real or imaginary grievance of the 
nation. If any unfortunate eccleſiaſtic ven- 
tiured to ſhew his face in theſe promiſcuous aſ- 
ſemblies, his coif, his gown, and his profeſſion, 
imme- 
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— den the object of railledy: and 
inſult. A new ſpecies of perſecution Was PraCs 
tiſed againſt the clergy, and they who had ſo 
long exerciſed dominion: over the nation, were 
treated with more contempt than the meaneſt 
ſervants. If a diſreſpectful word was uttered 
againſt Necker, he was immediately revenged i 
by the people: and a lady and an abbe, who 
vere imprudent enough to mention him with 
contempt, were imm if 


lately made to ſuffer a 
 puniſhenete the moſt On: and inder 
cent. eee 

881 ha three undd citizens of Paris, who were 

Choſen to elect the deputies to the ſtates, and 


who, under the denomination of the electors of np 


Paris, conſider themſelves as permanent repre- 
ſentatives of the capital, came forward to ſup- 
port the aſſembly; and, in an addreſs preſented 
at their bar, declared, in palpable defiance of 
the royal ſeſſion, that they adopted all the refo- 
lutions of the aſſembly, and particularly thoſe, 
to the number of ſeventeen, -which had been 
expreſsly reprobated in the king's declaration, 
and that they would maintain them at all times, 
and under all circumſtances. A ſimilar addreſs 
po „ 
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was alſo preſented in the name of ten thouſand 
eitizens, aſſembled and . in the = 


royal, | I 
But the wich fatal ſymptom, which has yet 
diſcovered itſelf againſt the government, is the 
new ſpirit which has ariſen in ſeveral regiments, 
and particularly among the French guards, 
The barracks of Paris are become political 
elubs, and ſome of the officers, forgetting the 
ſpirit of military diſcipline, have in the ardour 
of their patriotiſm encouraged, by their exam. | 
ple, the popular ſentiments of the ſoldiers. A 
young man, the Marquis de Validi, who was 
Formerly an officer in the French guards, and 
who, while he was in America, became a mad 
enthuſiaſt of liberty, has uſed every endeavour, | 
to inſpire his comrades with the ſame ſenti- 


ments, and he has done it with very great ſucceſs, 


He introduced ſeveral of the ſoldiers to the 
Palais-royal, and there they met with a recep- 
tion ſo cordial and flattering, that many others 

were encouraged to follow their example. 
Feaſts were prepared for them; they were wel. 


comed with the warmeſt embraces, conducted in 


proceſſions through the ſtreets, their praiſe te. 
| ſounded 
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(us 
on their heads as they paſſed. We are yo 
4 friends,” it was faid to them, © and your 
„ brothers. Will you conſent to bear atms 
6e againſt the nation, againſt your country? 
« No, you, are incapable of making a trade of 
« murdering your, fellow citizens, and of perpe- 
« tuating the flavery of France to pleaſe the 
« miniftets. Whom would you ſerve by fach 
4 a conduct? A court which deſpiſes you, 
« which laviſhes through favour, the rewards 
ce that ſhould be conferred on merit, and which 
_ « exerciſes almoſt as grievous an oppreſſion 
„ over you as over us. If liberty is recovered, 
| «if a happy conſtitution is eſtabliſhed, you 
ill have your full portion of the national 
„glory, and the public happineſs.“ Such 
vere the topics, which in a thouſand forms, and 
with the greateſt variety of expreſſions, were 
urged to the ſoldiers, and they made the greater 
impreſſion on their minds, becauſe the ſeeds f 
diſcontent have been long fince ſown in the 
army, by arbitrary changes, unjuſt promotions, 
4 'yſtern: of - favoritifin, and the neglect of me- 
1 2 "ts 
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rit, which have made a revolution as neceſſary 
there, as in every other part of the ſtate. 

Some ſoldiers of the French guards had been 
ae in the abbey of St. Germain; one 
of them wrote from the place of his confine. 
ment a letter to the palais royal “, deſcribing 
himſelf and his companions, as men who were 
ſuffering 1 in the cauſe of liberty, and who were 
puniſhed. for no crime but their patriotiſm, 
This letter produced the greateſt effect. The 
whole crowd that was collected in the palais- 
royal, reſolved to ſet the ſoldiers at liberty. 
N umbers of chem armed themſelves with blud- 
geons, axes, and bars of iron; and thus equip- 
ped, they ſet out with all the alacrity and im. 
5 petuoſity which ſo patriotic an expedition could 
inſpire. Their numbers increaſed by the way, 
The quiet trades-people were alarmed, and all 
the ſhops were preſently ſhut, but the tumul- 
tous deliverers paſſed on without offending any 
one; and having arrived at the priſon, broke 
open the door, releaſed the patriotic ſoldiers, 
and leaving one, who was accuſed of murder, in 
: his confinement, carried the others in triumph, 
through 
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through an innumerable crowd, to the palais- 
royal. On their way thither, they met a party 
of dragoons, who had been called out to ſup- 
preſs the inſurtection; but the dragoons no 
| ſooner perceived the releaſed ſoldiers borne in 
triumph, than they ſheathed their ſwords, 
which they had carried drawn before, and joined 5 
the cavalcade. When the ſoldiers arrived at 
the palais- royal, they were inſtantly lodged 1 in 
4 hotel, a guard was appointed for their pro- 
; tection, and they were luxuriouſly entertained, 
in a kind of honourable cuſtody, till their li- 
berty ſhould be eſtabliſhed by the conſent of 
the government. 18 
The next day, the authors of this violence 
apologized for it, in a letter, which they pre- 
ſented to the preſident of the national aſſembly. 
A debate took place on it. The part which 
the popular members had to act was very diffi- 
cult; they had to maintain tranquillity and 
ſubordination, and to ſhew their diſapprobation 
of the inſurrection, without, at the ſame time, 
offending the people; and in all this they ſuc- 
ceeded, in ſpite of the oppoſition they had to 
*ncounter, The aſſembly, in anſwer to the let- 
76 3% $5 1 ter, 
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ter, expreſſed the utmoſt reſpect for the king 4 
authority, on which, they ſaid, the ſafety of the 
empire depended, and recommended peace and 
tranquillity. to the capital. as that which could 
alone ſecure to the nation the ineſtimable bene- 
fruits it might expect from the union of the or. 
ders. At the ſame time, they reſolved to ſend 
a depuration | to the king, to implore his cle. 
mency in fayour of thoſe who had violated the 
law; and, in order to reconcile Paris to it's 
archbiſhop, they placed that POE at the 5. eas 
of the deputation. 
The king diſcovered, at firſt, the moſt 
entire ſatisfaction at the conduct of the aſſem 
blpy; but his anſwer the next day, was obſeure 
and myſterious; he talked about clemency, but 
did not ſay that he pardoned the priſoners; and 
what he intimated about meaſures which he 
| hould adopt to reſtore tranquillity in Paris, 
could not but excite the utmoſt ſopicion. 
„I have no doubt, » theſe were his words, 
3 that the aſſembly will think it extremely im. 
portant, that the ſteps which I am taking to 
= reſtore order in the capital, ſhould not fail of 
40 ſucceſs,” ” ö Pl 
On 


1 
On the ſame day, a liſt of the names of the 
ſoldiers who had been impriſoned, and of their 
officers, was diſtributed about Paris, from which 
it appeared, that they had all been puniſhed for 
miſdemeanors againſt diſcipline, and none for 
their political Opinions, But no credit was 
given to this publication, and the ſoldiers con- 
tinued to be guarded in the palais- royal, till 
they themſelves deſired to go back to their 
priſon. They returned thither quietly, by the 
conſent of the people, who were informed that 
the king had required that ſubmiſſion on their 
part, as a preliminary to their pardon, and who 
ſeemed to approve of this ſpecies of atonement, 
Yor the viola. on of the laws. 
Since theſe occurrences, a great ber of h 
troops have been collected about Verſailles, and 
a very numerous camp is formed at the very 
gates of Paris, in the Champ de Mars. This town | 
wears in every part a military appearance, and 
one cannot ſtir a ſtep, without being ſtruck with - 
the idea how ill theſe preparations of war can 
be reconciled with free debate. But what 
alarms men till more than the appearance of 
the troops, is the nomination of Mareichal 
14 Broglie 


produce the very evil it is intended to prevent 


nne i) 
Broglie to be commander in chief, becauſe it is 
well known that that veteran prizes the addition _ 
of the moſt trifling bauble to his military ho- 
nours, more highly. than the TOO of all the 
nations of the earth, To 
It is impoſſible, Toe. any one in his ſenſes, to 
W the ſlight tumults at Paris and 
VPerſailles, are the real cauſe, though they may 
be the pretext, for drawing together ſo great an 
army. Thoſe inſurrections were completely 
quelled before theſe preparations were made; 
and if it is pretended that all this is done merely 
i through precaution, nothing can be more extra- 
vagagant, for it is a precaution calculated to 


In fact, it is not for the king's defence that 
theſe troops are collected together; for while 
the aſſembly is in ſafety, the king cannot be in 
danger. Indeed, I cannot but ſuſpect that ſome 
great event is at hand, and that the king wil 
not abandon the declarations which he made at 
the royal ſeſſion, without ſome 80 to en- 
force them. 5 | 
The diſpoſition of the army, however, ap- 
n every day more favourable to the people. 
5 1 = The 
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The huſſars, whom a ſtrange dreſs and a foreign 


language at firſt rendered objects of terror, have 
familiarized themſelves with the inhabitants of 


| Verſailles, and ſome of them have been ſeen 


dancing among the populace. They have had 
diſputes too with the body guards, which have 


proceeded. even to acts of violence and to blood- 
ſhed. The body guards themſelves, notwith- 


ſtanding their ſtrong attachment to the court, 


ſhew great reſpe& to the national aſſembly. 
The patriotiſm with which the French guards 


are inſpired, or in the language of the court, 


with which that corps 1s poiſoned, ſpreads wider 


every day, and the officers of the Swils troops, 


who are well acquainted with the principles of 
their profeſſion, have forbidden their men, un- 
der ſevere penalties, to have intercourſe with | 
that body, as the only effectual way to fave 


them Tram lo n a contagion. 


LET- 


| week to have lived a century. The French are 


7 ties could get to their ſeats in the aſſembly. 


dient, by which the government hoped to ſtop 


( 12 ) 
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ae 24 july, 1 


oh HAVE been for much taken up with the 
aſtoniſhing events which have happened here, 
that TI have not had a moment's leiſure to write 
to you. We may be ſaid in the ſpace of a 


become, as it were, a new nation. They have 
entered on a ſudden upon the exerciſe of all 
their rights. They have no longer to capitu- 
late with a maſter, but are at liberty to chuſe 
for themſelves a conſtitution, as perfect as hu. 
man e at this ſtage of its W will ad. 
” To. 
After the rom ſeſſion, the ball of din ſtates- 
general was ſurrounded with troops, and it wat = 
only through files of ſoldiers, that the depu- | 


All ſtrangers were excluded; > and this expe- 


the progreſs of the public opinion, only ſerved 
8 increaſe the diſcontent, and heighten the re- 
ag: ſentment 
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( 223 ) 
ſentment of the nation. Mounier ſtrenuouſly 
urged the aſſembly to vindicate its liberty, but 
in the mean time, the union of the orders di- 
verted men's attention from every other object, 
and his exhortations were without effect. 
The” number of troops collected about the 
capital, ſo much increaſed every. day, that they 
gave great alarm to the popular party. It was 
- impoſſible to ſee with indifference, thirty thouſand N 
ſoldiers ſtationed at Verſailles, and at the gates 
of Paris, It was notorious too, that above 
twenty thouſand more were expected, that 
ſeveral regiments were on their march, that they 
were followed by trains of artillery, and that 
moſt of the regiments. which had been ſelected 
| conſiſted of foreigners. In addition to theſe 
_ circumſtances, the favour which the princes of 
| the blood enjoyed, and the inſolent threats 
which were uttered by the dependents on the 
court, left no room to doubt that a plan was 
laid for the deſtruction of liberty. 
The count de Mirabeau, by his conduct in 
the aſſembly on the 8th and 9th of this month, 
greatly raiſed his reputation. He took the lead 
of all his cala n, and Putting himſelf at the 


head 


6240 
head of all the boldeſt and moſt dangerous 
meafures, made ſo violent and open an attack 
upon the court, that no doubt can remain of 
His ſincerity to the party which he has eſpouſed. 
You have ſeen, undoubtedly, the firm and de- 
cent addreſs to the king, to remove the troops, 
| which he propoſed, and which the aſſembly 
adopted. It excited every where the moſt en- 
chuſiaſtic admiration of Mirabeau. His pa-. 
negyric reſounded in all the clubs and public 
places of Paris, and bleſſings were every where 
pronounced on him as the deliverer of his 
country. The paſſage moſt extolled in the 
addreſs, was that magnanimous declaration, made 
at a moment of danger, and in the midſt of the 
| bayonets of a numerous army, that the nation 

| would not ſuffer the beſt of kings to be i im- 
1D | poſed on, and to be diverted by interefled ſug- | 
| geſtions, from executing the noble plan which 
He had conceived, Lou have called us, Sir, 
0 85 eſtabliſ with your concurrence the conſti- 
. tution, and to regenerate the kingdom; and 
we here ſolemnly declare, that your promiſes 
| * ſhall be accompliſhed, your intentions ſhall 
Sh not. be fruſtrated ; the ſnares, the difficulties, 
8 the 
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259 
« the terrors which ſurcound us ſhall not re- 
« tard our progreſs, or ſhake our courage.” 


Not a ſingle member ventured to oppoſe this 
addreſs ; not even they who were moſt devoted 


to the court, and who were privy to its ſecret 
deſigns. A deputation of the three orders car- 


| ried it up to the king, and it was read to him 
in that very palace, which had been ſo often 


3 polluted with the adulation of Lewis XIV. 


The king vaguely anſwered, that his Pe 
objects in bringing the troops near the capital, 


were to maintain order, to preſerve the public 


ſafety, and to ſecure freedom of debate in the 
aſſembly J and that none but evil- minded per- 


ſons could have given his people a wrong im- 


preſſion of the precautions which he had taken. 


Although this anſwer was refuted by the ad- 
dreſs itſelf, which ſhewed the inutility and the 


danger of marching troops into the neighbour- 


hood of Paris, it ſeemed to pacify the aſſembly. 


One of the deputies of the nobility pronounced 


an harangue, in the language of a ſlave, upon 
the confidence which, ought to be repoſed in 


the word of their virtuous monarch; but 


Mirabeau anſwered, with energy, © If 1 repoſe 
66 confidence 


£ 
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60 che 7 in the king, I repoſe none in his 
c miniſters, for they have conſtantly deceived 
* him. Implicit confidence, which is repre. 
«+ ſented as a virtue, has been on all occafions 
* the vice of the nation. If we are to content 
_ * ourſelves with confidence, let us return qui- 
« etly to our homes, bow our necks to the 
* yoke, and talk no longer ao a conſti. 
. tution.“ e 5 
he aſſembly, maven: Gasgin it prudent ] 
to take no further ſtep for the preſent 5 and the 
two following days were ſpent in diſcuſſing the 
declarations of the rights of man, as if it had 
been a ſeaſon of perfect tranquillity and undif- 
turbed freedom. 
On the Saturday * ] went to Paris where 
found, to my aſtoniſhment, that notwithſtanding | 
the troops were collecting together on every 
ſide, the king's anſwer had produced fuch a 
degree of ſecurity in people's minds, as had at 
leaſt baniſhed all idea of any immediate danger. 
7 Every body looked up to the national aſſembly, 
and if no danger was apprehended there, none 
iwas "One 28 85 to be "ws rehended. 
The 
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The next day news arrived at the palais-royal 
that Necker was out of office, was baniſhed the 
kingdom; and had gone no one knew whither. 
This intelligence was at firſt treated as a falſe 
report, wickedly invented to excite confuſion ; 
but it was not long before ſome perſons arrived 
from Verſailles; they had come by an indire&t 
way, for the high roads were barricadoed, and 
no ſoul, not even the poſt, nor any foot paſ- 
E ſengers, ſuffered to paſs. From them we learn- 
ed, that it was but too true that Necker was ba- 
niſhed ; that he had received a note from the 
king the preceding day, while he was at dinner, 
that he had very calmly ſaid, in anſwer to it, 
that he would be at the council at ſix o'clock ; 
that he had afterwards gone out wich Madam f 
Necker in a carriage, as if to take an airing, and 
had not been ſeen fince ; that Verſailles was in 
the greateſt conſternation, that it wore the ap- 
pearance of a country which expected every in- 
ſtant the invaſion of a foreign enemy; that the 
grief of the people was expreſſed without diſ- 
guiſe, at the very gates of the palace, and that 
no one entertained a doubt but that the moſt 
fatal deſigns 1 were + meditated by the court. 


The 
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The people were l agitated while 
this intelligence was related, and at length grief 
and indignation became univerſal. The leaſt in- 
dication of joy, would have been conſidered and 
treated as a crime. All the theatres were immedi. 
ately ſhut, by order of the people. Some young 
men procured a buſt of Necker, and carried it 
about the ſtreets, covered wich crape. An im. 
menſe crowd attended it; it was contemplated 
with a kind of religious veneration, and the 
praiſe of Necker was in every mouth. In the 
mean time, the ſoldiers were employed to re- 
ſtore tranquillity to the city, They diſperſed 
the crowd which accompanied this proceſſion, | 
and. which was every moment increaſing, and 
broke the buſt. The Prince de Lambeſe, at 
the head of a troop of foreign ſoldiers, galloped 
amidſt a multitude which was aſſembled near 
the garden of the Thuilleries, ſcattered and put 
them to flight, and in an inſtant cleared the 
place. It is ſaid, that with his own hand, he | 
wounded a defenceleſs old man, who was en- 
tangled amongſt the crowd. The multitude, 
who fled with ſhrieks into the city, communi. 
cated to all they met, their terrors, their indigna- 
tion, 
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( 29 ) 
ton, and the ſpirit of revenge. A general 
alarm was given, the bells in all the churches 
were rung; the inhabitants, who had been 
amuſing themſelves as uſual on a Sunday, in 
the environs of the city, hurried, on every ſide, 
precipitately to their homes; while others be- 
come furious, broke open the warehouſes of the 
gun-ſmiths, and armed themſelves, erying out 
at the ſame time, that the city was to be . 
with fire and ſword that very night. 
The night was terrible ! Sleep was baniſhed 
from all but the cradles of children, and about 
them their reſtleſs parents watched in the moſt 
anxious alarm, trembling at every breath, liſten- 
ing to every noiſe, diſtracted by the cries that 
were now and then heard in the ſtreets, and not 
| knowing whether the armed men, whom they 
obſerved paſſing under their windows, were 
friends or foes. The rich, in addition to the 
fears which they entertained in common with 
the poor, had the proſpect of their houſes and 
their property becoming the plunder of gangs 
of rufians, The return of day eee 

8 by all with the moſt painful | impatience, 
"i; Some 


1 y 

Some Ats of violence were commit! inthe 
date, by bands of ſuch. deſperate, men, 25 
every great city has lurking in ſomeę gorgers of 
it. Wretches, who have. no certain means of 
exiſtence, who ſhun, the face of day, ignorant, 
unprincipled, violent, and whoſe Y ferocity 18 
ſharpened, by their miſery. But let me not do 
injuſtice even to theſe. They burned; indeed, 
the buildings erected for the officers of the re. 
venue, at the differ ent avenues of the city, and 
drove away the officers themſelves; hut they 
did not attack one private hauſe. The nex: 
day, expecting to find great ſtore of arms and 
of corn, at the monaſtery of St. Lazarus, they 
aſſembled about it in great multitudes; but their 
object was deſtruction, not plunder, and they did 
no perſonal injury to any one but themſelves. 
Several died, in the cellars, the victims of their 
_ own exceſſes, provoked by hunger and by long 
denials; others exerted themſelves to fave the 
corn, and, notwithſtanding their extreme indi- 
gence, they brought it faithfully ro the public 
magazine. Another party broke into the kings 
wardrobe, where. a great deal of ancient armour | 
8 - 7 7 1 Was 


19 8 
was preſerved, and returned groteſquely accou- 
tred with the helmets, lances, and coats of mail, 
which had been worn. 10 ee * 
valry. 
The oC hain Na winkcnth Monde 
ſeemed perfectly miraculous; In a Gngle day, a 
municipal commonwealth was eſtabliſhed, and 

an army ſet on foot. One would have thought 
chat the ſix hundted thouſand inhabitants of 
Paris had been all animated with one ſoul; all 
paſſions were abſorbed in one, the love of li- 
berty; all objects were neglected, but the public 
ſafety. Two cireumſtances concurred, to give 
effect to the patriotiſm of the citizens of Paris. 
The diviſion of the city into ſixty diſtricts, 
which had been eſtabliſhed at the time of the 
election, enabled them to meet together, and 
conſider what ſteps the urgency of affairs re- 
quired to be taken, and the body of electors, 
which had been nominated, and which enjoyed 
the public confidence, naturally formed a cen- 
tral and permanent magiſtracy. This eaſily 
accounts for the good order which prevatled, 
xt a moment when the moſt dreadful confuſion 
m . have been expected. The electors came 
N23. 0 
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der within the town, and of defending it againſt 
the court thus unintemionaly put arms into the 

| ſelves; companies were formed, officers ap. 
pointed, arms and ammunition provided, and 
every preparation made for military defence, 
cepted ten barrels of gunpowder, which were 


| Champ de Mars, as they could have felt at hay. 


| galleons. The French guards zealouſly ex: 
erted themſelves in inſtructing theſe raw fol. 
diers. Two companies of the regiment of 


heard one of the electors of Paris obſerve, that 


cm.) 
to a reſolution to embody a militia of the cit. 
zens, with the two-fold view of preſerving or. 
attacks from without; and the deſpotiſm of 


hands of che people. In a ſingle day, mote 
than forty thouſand men had enliſted them. 


1 was witneſs to as extravagant tranſports of 
joy among the people, at their having inter- 


deſtined for the king's troops encamped in the 


ing made a prize of all the gold in the Spaniſh 


Provence quitted the camp, and joined the in- 
habitants of Paris; and the numerous deſer- 
tions from the reſt of the army, prove, a: | 


the ſpirit of liberty has efficacy enough to con- 
vert t lac mon, thoſe paſſive inſtruments of del- 
n 


n 
potiſm, in whom it was always in France fup- 
poſed an indiſpenſable duty to ſacrifice their 


deſtroy, and murder, in blind and implicit 
_ obedience to che mandates : * their com- 
manders. 


ris, I haſtened back to Verſailles, in the even- 
ing of Monday, that I might obſerve the un- 
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| and the frank and 1 nnn _— of a po- 
pular afſumbly. | 


P 


bs 


liberty, appalled by the unanimity of a popular 
majority, kept a profound ſilence. The whole 


Lally Tolendal pronounced a panegyric on the 


and his ſucceſſors had reaſon to teel that a 


reaſon, to ſtifle their feelings, and to deſolate, 


Not eee al that was to knw at Pa- 1 


* equal conteſt, which was to take place between 
the dark and inſidious policy of a court faction, 


Mirabeau was expetted to take the lead, but 

his father's funeral kept him away from Ver- 8 
failles. The aſſembly, however, ſtood in no 
need of leaders. Its members, firm and intre- | 
pid, diſcoyered no other paſſion than an emula- 

tion of patriotiſm. The enemies of the public 


hall ſhook with applauſe, when the Count de 
exiled miniſter ; his enemies continued mute, 


K 3 fugitive, 
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fugitive, Who was hurrying towards the, Fron. 
tiers of the kingdom, had more power than 
they could boaſt, of, ſtationed, as they were, 
on the ſteps of the throne, and inveſted ith 
all the dazzling ſplendour: of royal favour. 

After the aſſembly had paid the Bab 
tribute of theit applauſe: to the miniſter, whom 


the court had thus exalted: by attempting to de- 


grade, they reſolved to ſend a depuration to the 
king, to repreſent to him the danger, which 
the preſence of the troops rendered every mo- 
ment more imminent and inevitable; to in- 
treat him to eſtabliſh a militia of the citizens of 


Paris; and to offer to depute ſome of their 
members to the capital, for the purpoſe of 


reſtoring peace and good order. Ini all this, 
the aſſembly was certainly ſincere; they wiſhed 
to preſerve the king's authority unimpaired, but 
that A. Wes be done _ his 1 the 
. * * 


dent of the aſſembly, was at the head of the 


words, I have already apprized you of my 


intentions 9 the meaſures, which 


« the 
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( 135 ) 
« the. Gibbet committed at Paris have com- 
pelled me to take. It is for me alane to judge 
e of their neceſſity, and I fee no reaſon to alter 
« my intentions. There are towns, it is true, 
« that guard themſelves, bur the great extent 
« of the capital renders that kind of ſelf-pro- 


« the purity of the motives which prompt you 
| < to offer me your aſſiſtance at this melancholy 
« juncture, but your preſence at Paris would 


be uſeleſs, and it is neceſſary here, in order to 
« accelerate the impor 
« 1 ſhall _ recommend it to you to _ 
« ſevere.” 


The ſtyle of this 1 3 . 
moment when it was given, ſeems perfectly 
aſtoniſhing. It is for me alone to judge; what 
| more imperious tone was ever aſſumed by any 
| Eaſtern deſpot towards the ſlaves that cringe = 
around him; and this is the language in which 


Lewis the Sixteenth addreſſes the repreſentatives 


of his people! Bur: the truth is, that the king 
was ignorant of the ſtate of Paris,; his miniſ- 
ters, who Battered themſelves that it was merely 


a tranſitory tumult, had concealed from him all 


%S the 


ant occupations in which 


. 
the particulars of it. That he might imagine 
all the ordinary occupations and pleaſures of 
the town were uninterrupted, they laid before 
him as uſual a liſt of the exhibitions advertiſed at 
the different theatres, but they did not tell him 
that all the theatres were in fact ſhut up, chat all 
buſineſs was ſuſpended, and that all Paris was 
under arms. Thus was a monarch, on whon 
alone was to depend the fate of twenty-four 
millions of ſubjects, made 1 15 W of his 

audacious miniſters. 

This inauſpicious anſwer of the king, x pro- 
duced no declamatians. in the affembly. The 
little paſſions, which vent themſelves in rheto- 
rical exaggerations, are all ſilenced in a moment 
of real danger. There was no debate, but the 
aſſembly came unanimouſly to the following 
freſolutions, which are remarkable for their vi- 
gour and preciſion, Cee 
„The members 4 8 to carry up the 
„ addreſs to the king, having reported his ma- 
40 jeſty's anſwer, and the ſame having been taken 
< into conſideration, the national aſſembly, the 


organ of the ſentiments of the nation, tas 
A reſolved, 


; « Tha 


637) 
That Mr. Necker, and the other miniſ- 
« ters who have been ec are eſteemed | 
and regretted by the aſſembly, - | 
„That the afſembly alarmed at the fatal ef- 
« fects which his majeſty's anſwer may pro- 
duce, will perſevere in inſiſting on the re- 
« moval of the troops, unuſually aſſembled 
e about Paris and Verſailles, and on the eſta- 
« bliment of a city militia. | 
« That there can exiſt no "addin com- 
& munication between his majeſty and the 
« aſſembly. 
„That the 3 15 all 1 civil PR 
military agents of authority, are reſponſible 
* for every attempt made by them againſt 
the rights of the nation, and the decrees of 
the aſſembly. | : 
„That the preſent miniſters, ang; his ma- 
10 jelty s counſellors, whatever may be their rank 
« or condition, are reſponſible for the preſent 
* calamities, and all their conſequences. 
« That the public debr, having been 
placed under the ſafeguard of the national 
6 honour and Haith, no . can make the 
? —.— infamous 
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the particulars of it. That he might imagine 
all the ordinary occupations and pleaſures of 
the town were uninterrupted, they laid before 
him as uſual a liſt of the exhibitions advertiſed at 
the different theatres, but they did not tell him 
that all the theatres were in fact ſhut up, that all 
buſineſs was ſuſpended, and that all Paris was 
under arms. Thus was a monarch, on whon | 
clone. was to depend the fate of twenty-four | 
millions of ſubjects, made the _ dupe of his 
audacious miniſters. _ * 20 
This inauſpicious anſwer 45 the king, pro- 
duced: no declamations in the aſſembly. The 
little paſſions, which vent themſelves in rheto- 
rical exaggerations, are all ſilenced in a moment 
of real danger. There was no debate, but the 
aſſembly came unanimouſly | to 'the following : 
reſolutions, which are remarkable for their vi- 
5 goue and preciſion, 15 
The members deputed to carey up the 
e addreſs to the king, having reported his ma 
jeſty's anſwer, and the ſame having been taken 
into conſideration, the national aſſembly, the 
6 organ of the ſentiments of the nation, ha 
« reſolved, . 
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„ That Mr. Necker, and the other miniſ- 
« ters who have been 1 are eſteemed 
and regretted by the aſſembly. a 
That the afſembly alarmed at ahe fatal ef- 
« fects which his majeſty's anſwer may pro- 
« duce, will perſevere in inſiſting on the re- 
„ moval of the troops, unuſually aſſembled 
« about Paris and Verſailles, and on the eſta- 
e bliment of a city militia. _- „ 
« That there can exiſt no intermediate com- 
& munication between his r and the 
« aſſembly. 1 
« That the miniſters, a all ah civil 4 
« military agents of authority, are reſponſible 
for every attempt made by them againſt 
the rights of the nation, and the decrees of 
« the aſſembly. 
That the preſent miniſters, and his ma- 
jeſty's counſellors, whatever may be their rank 
or condition, are reſponſible for the preſent 
* calamities, and all their conſequences. 
That the public debt, having been 
placed under the ſafeguard of the national 
bs honour and faith, no o perſon can make the 
Sp LF E infamous 


„ 
infamous declaration of a bankruptcy; under 
<« any form or denomination whatever. 
That the affembly: perſiſts in all its former 
e decrees, and eſpecially in thoſe of the re 
„ 20th, and agd of June laſt. 
„ That theſe reſolutions ſhalb be laid ako 
« his majeſty by the preſident, ſhall be printed, 
and publiſhed, and copies of them fear to 
Mr. Necker m_ the other W miniſ- 
ters.“ 50 
In this | ning fits; the tier rw | 
ſolved not to adjourn during the night. They 2 
dreaded every moment receiving the news that 
an attack was made on Paris by the army, and 
they were apprehenſive that ſome of their own = 
; members might be carried away clandeſtinely; 
and indeed a report, founded on ſome violent 
_ expreſſions uſed by the court faction, was eir- 
culated, that ſeveral of the deputies would be 
5 ſc: zed and ſecured. Thoſe principally named 
_ were the Abbe Sieyes, Le Chapelir, Mirabeau, 
and the Puke of, Orleans. No buſineſs was pro- 
creded on during the night, but the aſſembly ſat 
prepared for whatever might. be the event. 
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The next day. the tath. of July, (a day 
which will be for ever memorable in Europe) 


the aſſembly reſumed its proceedings, but in 4 


ſtate of the molt perplexing anxiety. : The mort 
imminent the danger, which threatened the, in- 


| tended conſtitution, the more important did it 


ſcam to proceed to its eſtabliſhment, were it 
the court; and, accordingly, though they were 


could not be the fruit of a few hours conhfide- 
ration, they appointed a committee to draw up, 


and report to them without _ the _ of 


a conſtitution. 


merely ſpectators and ſtrangers in the aſſem- 


none of us ſtrangers. For myſelf, 1 felt as a 


only to inſpirit the people, and to intimidate- 


very ſenſible that a work of ſuch importance 


But it was in the evening, that che e 5 
exhibited by the aſſembly was truly fublime. 
I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe to you the va- 
_ cious emotions of joy, grief, and terror, which 
at different moments agitated thoſe who were 


bly, But the expreſſion is improper ; we were 


Frenchman, becauſe I felt as a man. I waited 
for the cataſtrophe in the ſame ſtate of mind | 
al ſhould wait for Aa ſentence on which my 


own. 
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own life depended. Nothing could be more 
diſtracting than our uncertainty concerning the 
Nate of Paris, from whence no perſon was ſuf. 
tered to ftir. The Viſcount de Noailles, after 
repeated interruptions, had contrived at laſt to 
get away; but the intelligence which he brought 
ſerved only to quicken our impatience, and 
increaſe our alarms. He knew that a multi- 
rude of people, in ſearch of arms, had forced 
their way into the hoſpital for military invalids; 
that the baſtille was beſieged ; that there had 
been already much bloodſhed, and that the 
troops encamped in the Champ de Mars were 
expected every moment to march to the relief 
of that fortreſs ; which could not be effected, 
without deluging all Paris in blood. At this 
_ dreadful news, the aſſembly was penetrated with 
horror; a number of the members ſtarted from 
their ſeats by a kind of involuntary impulſe, as 
if determined to haſten to the defence of their 
fellow citizens; others were for burſting imme 
diately into the king's preſence, to remonſtrate 
_with him on what had happened, to tell him, 
« Behold the fruits of your counſels, hear the 
cries of your victims, tee the deſtruction 8 
a 
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« which is about to overwhelm your capital ! 
« Say, are you the king, or the murderer of 
your people? But ' theſe tumultuous emo- 
tions gave place to the more temperate meaſure 
of ſending a numerous deputation to the king, 
to repreſent to him the calamities that threat- 
ened Paris, and in to cout him to remove 
the army. 
A lingie time Abd, and the 8 did 
not return. No one could account for the de- 
lay. In the mean time, there came a meſſage, 
that. two deputies from the body of electors at 
Paris, deſired admittance. They were inſtantly 
ordered in, Not a breath was heard ; every 
car was attentive, every eye was ſtrained, every 
mind was upon the rack. From ſome unac- 
_ countable miſtake, it was a long time before the 
deputies entered. Never was impatience wrought 
up to a higher pitch. The interval was dread- 
ful. Ar laſt the deputies appeared at the bar. 
Having been deputed, they ſaid, by the body 
of electors of Paris, to the Baſtille, after the 
governor of that fortreſs had been ſummoned to 
 turrender, they had been fired on, and had ſeen 
ſereral of their fellow citizens murdered by their 


des, 
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ſides, while a flag of truce was diſplayed, and 
they- were negociating with the goyernor. The 
I horror of this perfidy was expreſſed with that 
warmth and energy, which could not fail to 
animate men who had been the witneſſes, and 
_ almoft the victims of it. The whole aſſembly 
was filled with indignation. A confuſed cry 
was heard. Revenge.” © No. | Juſtice,” 
«6 Juſtice on the guilty; reſounded in different 
parts of the hall, In che midſt of this confu- 
ſion, the Archbiſhop of Vienne returned with 
the king's anſwer, It was lefs imperious, but 
leſs clear than the former. He had been 
< conſtantly occupied about the means of re- 
_« ſtoring tranquillity to Paris. He had com- 
« * manded his general officers to put themſelves 
«4 at the head of the militia, which had embo- 
died itſelf in the capital; and he had ordered 
the troops encamped in the Champ de Mars 
to remove farther from Paris,” This an- 
wer gave no ſatisfaction. A third deputation 
was immediately ſent ; and at the head of it 
was placed the Archbiſhop of Paris, who was 
moſt likely, when the ſafety of the people of 
whom he was the guardian and the father, was 
a at 
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at ſtake, to addreſs the king f in a language and 


with accents fit to touch his heart. This 


new ſolicitation, more ſolemn, more pathetic, 


more urgent, was as ineffectual as all the 


former. You wound me to the heart, * laid 


the king, 6 by the relation of the calamities of 


« Paris, I cannot believe that the orders, 
« which I have given to the troops, can be the 
« cauſe of it, I can give you no other anſwer 


« than you have. received already.” 


This inconceivable ene in ** fatal a 


reſolution, convinced many men that, no means 
of reliftance to the faction of the court re. 
mained, but force; and ſeveral deputies, whom 


talked with during the night, conſidered a 


: civil war as inevitable, The. members of the 
aſſembly promiſed the two citizens of Paris, 


that they would, the next morning, renew their 
inſtances to the king; and the citizens returned 
to inform the electors, that the aſſembly were 
entirely occupied in providing for the ſaſety of the 


capital, and that they ſat day and night without 


interruption. The night was long and painful, 
in the midſt of the anxiety which every one 


delt about the preſent Fate of affairs, and his 


appre 
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apprehenſions of what might follow. Our only 
conſolation, was a doubtful belief that the Baftille 
was taken. The two deputies from Paris had 


heard the report from ſeveral perſons as they 


came out of the city. This ray of co:mfon 


cheared the gloom of our proſpect. And, in. 
| deed, in the midſt of all our anxiety, I could 


not but obſerve what an energy great and im. 
portant intereſts give to all the faculties of the 


mind. and how much the aſſembling together 4 
great number of men, united by one common 


fate, inſpires them with confidence in their 


ſtrength, invigorates their courage, and fortifies 
their reaſon againſt the attacks of the imagina- 
tion. The very danger to which they are ex- 
poſed, by drawing cloſer the bonds of their 
union, in ſome degree flatters and ſoothes the 


heart. On ſuch occaſions, a great object in 


view, illuſtrious dangers, honour, virtue, and 
patriotiſin, awaken ſentiments in the human 
breaſt, which are never called forth by the or- 


dinary occurrences of life; and happineſs ac. 
companies every thing which makes us conſcious 
of our own dignity. This obſervation affected 


me very ſenſibly, and 1 remarked, with grati- 
tude, 4 
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tude, the reſources with which nature has armed 
the heart of man N injuſtice and 10 
preſſion. 

The next morning, the aſſembly proceeded 

very early to buſineſs, and they reſolved to ſend 
one more deputation to the king, to urge him, 
by every motive that could actuate a monarch 
and a man, to order the troops to retreat. The 
Count de Mirabeau, who had returned the pre- 
ceding night to Verſailles, recommended it to 
the preſident not to extenuate the truth, but to 
tear at once from the king's eyes, the veil of 
falſehood and deceit, with which he was blindet. 
« Tell him,” exclaimed he, in a tone of voice 
broken by fatigue, but ſtill ſolema and affecting; 
* tell him that the hordes of foreigners with 
« whichwe are encompaſſed, yeſterday received. 
« viſits from the princes of the blood, and the 
« princeſſes, and the favourites, and the mi- 
« nions of the court; that they were loaded 
« with careſſes, exhortations, and preſents. Tell 
him that during the whole night thoſe fo- 
« reign mercenaries, - enriched with gold, and 
** gorged with wine, predicted in their impious 
Tongs the ſervitude of France, and vomited 
L forth 
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& forth brutal prayers for the deſtruction of 
et the national aſſembly. Tell him, that in his 
very palace, his courtiers mingled in dances 
& to the ſound of that ſavage muſic; and tell 
& him, that ſimilar orgies were the prelude to the 
& maſſucre of St. Bartholomew, Tell him too, 
that that Henry, whoſe memory the whole 
* world reveres, that anceſtor of his, whom he 
. 4 profeſſed to take for his model, ſent pro- 
* viſions into Paris while it was in open rebel. 
lion, and he Was beſieging it in perſon; but 
« that his ſavage adviſers have ſtopped the 
corn, which commerce was conveying to his 
faithful — while under the * of 
4 Famine.” 
At the moment when ahi 3 was ſet· 
ung out, the Duke de Liancourt brought word, 
that the king bad voluntarily agreed to every 
thing required of him, and that he was on his 
way to the aſſembly, It was obſerved that he 
' Gught to be received with filence. In a few | 
mmutes he arrived, accompanied by his two 
brothers. How different in appearance from 
what he ſeemed at the royal ſeſſion | He ſpoke 
N uncovered, and without the obſerr. 


ance 
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ance of any form. © Gentlemen, I called you 
« together to conſult upon the moſt i important 
« concerns of the ſtate ; there are none more 
urgent, or which more ſenſibly affect me, than 
« the diſorders which prevail in the capital. 
The chief of the nation comes with confi- 
« dence into the midſt of its repreſentatives, to 
« expreſs to them his anxiety, and to exhort 
« them to find the means of reſtoring order and 
« tranquillity,” | 

At theſe words the occhintarions of j joy, which 
had been with difficulty ſtifled, burſt forth on 
every fide. I obſerved, indeed, ſome members 
of the commons fitting unmoved, and with ſe- 
vere countenances, but the nobles and the clergy 
applauded with tranſport, 
„ know,” continued the king, that un 
« juſt prejudices have been conceived; I know, 
« that ſome men have dared to propagate a 
© report that your perſons were not ſafe, but 
« can it be neceſſary for me to anſwer thoſe 
malignant calumnies, which my known cha- 
racter muſt of itſelf refute? 
Here he was interrupted by repeated and al- 
moſt univerſal applauſe. . 
To 3 
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1 come,” added he, © to declare to you, 
s that I and my people are the ſame, My 
« whole truſt is in you. Aſſiſt me to ſecure 
« the ſalvation of the ſtate. It is at your 
* hands that 1 expect E he zeal of the 
ny repreſentatives of my people, united for the 
* common good renders me confident of your 
& ſucceſs, and relying wholly upon the affec- 
e tion and fidelity of my people, I have com. 
ee manded the troops to retire from Paris and 
« Verſailles. I authorize, and indeed exhor | 
e you, to make my intentions known to the 
ce capital. * > 
Shouts of applauſe followed this Sk, and 
; extravagant demonſtrations of joy, which in my 
opinion, I own, did little honour to the afſem- 
bly, and which I had little expected, after 
having been a witneſs to their firm and manly | 
conduct during the night. The preſident, in- 
deed, by the calmneſs and dignity of his anſwer, 
ſeemed, as it were, to ſave the honour of the 
repreſentatives of the nation. 
| I ſhall not deſcribe to you the king's return | 
to che palace; the appearance of the aſſembly 


which accompanied him, the ſhouts of joy, 
and 
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and the bleſſings heaped on his head as he 
paſſed; his affability towards the people, his 
condeſcenſion in ſuffering the crowd to preſs 
about him, and i in hearing and converſing with 
| every one; all thoſe trifling details, which are 
ſo bewirching to the vulgar, will be indifferent 
to you. "The mere mention, indeed, of theſe re- 
lics of ſlavery, may ſerve to ſhew the force of 
| habit deeply rooted in a national character. 
The French, as the Marquis de Sillery would 
have nad the aſſembly declare in an addreſs, 
ſtill apore their King, though they would no 
longer fear him. 
I have heard it obſerved, indeed, that the 
king deſerved all this enthuſiaſtic popularity, at 
a moment when he came to ſave the nation, 
He did fave it, it is true, but from whom? 
Who had brought it into danger? Who was 
the enemy that threatened it? Was it not in the 
king's own council, or, perhaps, in his own. 
heart, that the plot was formed ? Who but his 
own favourites, his own miniſters, and his o.]. 
family, were the conſpirators ? And was he 
not, til the very moment when he found his 
L 3 con 
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own n perſdn i in danger, inexorable to the prayers 
and intreaties of the nation? 

It was the Duke de Liancourt, who had pre. 
vailed on the king to come to the aſſembly 
that nobleman, finding that all the deputations 
to the king had been uſeleſs, and not doubring 
that the truth was concealed from him, had 
inſiſted on being admitted to his preſence, and 
had informed him that there were a hundred 
' thouſand men under arms in Paris, that it was | 

governed by the body of electors, and the coun- 
cils of the different diſtricts; that the people 
had beſieged the Baſtille, and taken it; and 
that Paris was in a condition to ſend out an 
N army againſt Verſailles, and to retort the cala. 
£ Mmities with which it had been threatened. The 
king's aſtoniſhment increaſed at every word he 
heard, and he at laſt exclaimed, © What a ter- 
_* riblerevolt! P* « No, Mir,” obſerved the duke, 
haſtily, 2 it is no revolt, but a great revolu- 
= tons and then, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Count d' Artois, who ſeemed to diſapprove of 
any conciliatory meaſures, he ſaid, . As for 

5 5 Je, Sir, a price is bet upon your head. | 
have 
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« have myſelf ſeen the act of proſeription, 
« poſted up in the ſtreets.” At theſe words, 5 
the prince perceiving all the extent of the 1 
danger, inſtead of diſſuading the king from 4 
going to the alſembly, OY; offered to 
accompany him. 

I regret very much that Iv was as g 
ing to Paris on the 15th, when the eighty de- 
legates from the national aſſembly arrived there. 

I ſhould have been very glad to have been pre- 
ſent at their reception, to have followed therm 
to the Town- houſe, to the Baſtille, and the 
Cathedral, to have enjoyed the lively emotions 
of the people, to have fympathized in their 
happineſs, to have caught their enthuſiaſm, and 
to have adored the firſt rays of their riſing 
| liberty. I think I ſhould not have had to 
reproach myſelf with being a cold or indiffe- - 
rent ſpectator, or with hearing, anmoved; amidſt 
the conquerors of the Baſtille, and under their 
torn banners, that ſublime 77% Deum, which 
drew tears from the eyes of the whole congre- 
gation, A more glorious fpectacle furely can- | 
not be conceived than that of a nation, which 
has juſt thrown off its bondage, beginning * 

L 4 new 
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| new exiſtence, and becoming an example to all 

| the enſlaved nations of the earth. It would 


ſeem, indeed, that it is at this period, that the 
hiſtory of mankind is to commence. 
I was imparient to ſee the Baſtille, to walk 
over it, and to enjoy my liberty in its cells, and 
in its dungeons. As ſoon, therefore, as it was 
known that the king was to go the next day 
to the capital, attended by a great part. of the 
national aſſembly, I determined, with ſeveral 

_ deputies, to ſet out immediately for Paris, that 
we might be there at the king's arrival, and 
that we might firſt have an opportunity of vi- 
ſiting the Baſtille. When we arrived there, ve 
found a great crowd of ſpectators before it, 
gazing at the towers, examining the batterics, 
contemplating the depth of the Uitches, and en- 
quiriag about the circumſtances of the ſiege. 
We were obliged to procure a written order to 

be admitted. The place is now guarded; a 
precaution, which was not taken till after the 
archives and regiſtry of the iniquities of the 
_ Baſtille had been plundered, or deſtroyed. ! 
could hardly help ſhuddering as I paſſed over 
the n which uſed to be let doun to 
| receive 
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receive the priſoners, and which were drawn up 
the moment they had paſſed. We proceeded 
into the interior court, which is ſo narrow, and 
ſurrounded. by ſuch high walls, that I doubt 

whether the rays of the ſun ever entered it. 
The whole priſon, its dark ſtair-caſes, its myſ- 
terious paſſages, its triple doors plated with 
iron and faſtened by enormous bolts, its cells, 
which reſembled. graves, prepared for the re- 
ception of living bodies; its dungeons, gloomy, 
_ damp, and unwholſome, with walls eight feet 
in thickneſs, the great ſtone in the midſt of 
each, which ſerved the double purpoſe of a bed 
and a chair ; the chain in the middle of the 
ſtone, which from its thickneſs ſeemed intended 
to bind a wild beaſt, and not a man; in ſhort, 
every object that met our eyes, inſpired us with 
ſentiments of dread and horror. We ſaw many 
inſtruments of torture, the names and the uſcs 
of which were entirely unknown to us; among 
others, we obſerved an iron ſuit of armour, made 
to preſs upon all the joints, and to ſeize, as it 
were, with one gripe the knees, the hips, the 
ſtomach, the arms, and the neck of the 
wretch on whom it was fixed. It may be con- 
eas ſidered 
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ſidered as a precious relic of tyranny, 1 know 
that it is a long time ſince theſe abominable 
engines have been uſed; but they were once 
uſed, and it is not uninſtructive to remember 
what torments have been invented by ſlaves, to 
revenge themſelves on thoſe who. refuſed to 
ſhare their ſlavery, and diſdained to ne of 
the infamy of their honours. Ly 
When we returned into the court-yard, we 
earned many particulars reſpecting the taking 
of the Baſtille, from ſome of the electors who 
joined us, and from ſeveral of the citizens, and 
of the ſoldiers of the French guards, who had 
deen * and had hgnalized themſelves 1 in 
the attack. 

The conqueſt of this fortreſs \ was not it ſeems 
the refult of any preconcerted deſign, but was 
atchieved by enthuſiaſtic ardour, favoured by 
accidental good fortune. The people had re. 

quired the governor to ſupply them with arms, 
and becauſe he refuſed, they beſieged the caſtle, 
and there being but few ſoldiers in it, and 
moſt of thoſe not diſpoſed to act with 2cal, it 
Was taken. The Swifs ſoldiers, indeed, made 
5M vigorous defence, bur moſt of the invalids 
. 
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( 155 ) 
| (eyed their officers with reluftance In the 
morning of the 14th of July, one of the elec- 
tors of the name of Thuriot, went to the Baſ- 
tille by the deſire and in the name of the dif- 
trict, and repreſented to the governor (De 
Launay) chat the city was in hourly expectation 
: of an attack from without, and that as, under 
fuch circumſtances, it would be the higheſt 1 um- 
prudence to leave a fortreſs within the walls of 
the city, under the command of a perſon de- 
voted to the king, he was required to admit a 
guard of citizens into the caſtle, and to put 
hümſelf under the orders of the city. This re- 
quiſition was refuſed, and when the deputy had 
ſtated the purpoſe of his viſit, he mounted on 


batteries. De Launay went with him, and 
from that height, Thuriot ſhewed the governor 
and the ſoldiers of the garriſon an immenſe 
crowd, who were watching his motions, and 
hailing him with ſhouts. Thoſe men,” faid 
he, © are your fellow citizens, and not your 
« enemies, To fire upon them would be a 
crime. The governor and the officers de- 
 Clared that they had no fuck intention, unleſs 
Wer 


the ramparts, to obſerve the direction of the 


(- 18556.) 
They were themſelves attacked, and in 1 that caſe 
they ſhould ſtand upon their defence,  , | 
There was no regular attack of the place, 
| and the confuſion and diſorder would have been 
dreadful, but for the French guards, who were 
able, in ſome degree, to direct the motions of | 
the aſſailants. After ſome time, the chain of 
the firſt draw- bridge was accidentally broken, 
the bridge fell, and the people ruſhed forward, 
uner a very briſk fire of muſquetry .and cannon, 
When de Launay ſaw that the ſecond bridge 
| was likely to be forced, he became confounded, 
and deſperate. One inſtant he was for capitu- 
Jating, the next he reſolved to bury himſelf in 
the ruins of the place. In a moment of frenzy, 
he ſnatched up a lighted match, and ran to- 
wards the magazine of powder, and the whole 
neighbourhood would have been involved | in 
ruin, but for two of the ſoldiers, who pre- 
ſented their bayonets, and would not ſuffer him 
to paſs. The officers haſtily propoſed a capi- 
tulation, and it was agreed to by the leaders. 
or rather, by thoſe who were foremoſt among 
the people. One of the articles was, that the 
lives of the commander and of all the garriſon, 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſpared ; and upon this promiſe, the 
oates were thrown open, and the people took 
noſſeſſion of the place. The attack had laſted | 
near four hours, and about two hundred of the 
ane had been killed or wounded, 
I inquired particularly 1 into the circumſtances 
of the perfidy imputed to de L.aunay, but 1 
got nothing but vague and unſatisfactory an- 
ſwers. He ſeems to have acted through miſ- 
_ rake, rather than with any perfidious deſign. 
The fact is certainly true, that the deputies 
of the electors were fired upon, as they were 
advancing, after the white flag had been dif- 
played upon the caſtle; but it was at a time when 
the attack ſeemed ſtill to be carried on, for the | 
beſiegers had not ceaſed firing, 
I aſked how it happened, chat after a capi- 
tulation had taken place, any of the garriſon 
ſuffered; and I was told that the confuſion was 
lo great, that it was impoſſible to make the 
capitulation publicly known. It was impoſſible 
i ſtop the multitude, who ruſhed forward, 
 thirſting for blood to atone for what had been 
already ſhed. The leaders did all they could 
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to diſarm the fury of the people, but all was 
ineffectual. 5 

While the court- yards, the rooms, . the 
dungeons of the Baſtille were crowded with 
people, impatient to examine themſelves every 
part of a priſon, which had ſo long been famous 
for the ſecret horrors it contained, the con- 
querors marched in triumph to the town-houſe; 
ſome carried on the tops of halberds the keys 
of the fortreſs, others bore the flag, and the 
reſt marched with the ruſty ſwords, the ſpears, 
the antique armour, and military engines, 
which they had found in the place. Two of 
thoſe, who had moſt fignalized themſelves in 

the attack, were carried on the ſhoulders of 
their comrades crowned with laurels, ſurround. | 
ed with the priſoners that had been taken, and 
conjuring the people not to diſgrace their vie- 
tory by any cruelty to their captives. Among 
theſe was the wretched De Launay, pale, breath. 
leſs, and ſeemingly deprived of all ſenſe. He 
was loaded with curſes by the people, and kis 
blood was called for on every ſide. When he 
arrived at the Place, de Greve, the common 
212 


1 
place of execution for the vileſt malefactors; 
ſome of the crowd more ſavage than the reſt, 
ſeconded by women more ſavage even than 
themſelves, forced him out of the hands of 
his conquerors, who were now become his pro- 
tectors, and who ſtrenuouſly defended him to 
the utmoſt of their power. He was inſtantly 
murdered z and though this inhuman a& of 
vengeance was aggravated by circumſtances of 
the moſt ſhocking cruelty, yet I have met with 
no one who laments his fate, W hatever, it is 
ſid, may have been his conduct in the defence 
of the Baſtille, the puniſhment of one who con- 
ſents to accept an office, which makes him of 
neceflity an enemy to the public happineſs, and 
an inſtrument of the moſt ſavage deſpotiſm can- 
not be unjuſt. There would be no ſtate pri- 
ſons, if no men were abject enough to accept 
the command of them. There would be no 
tyrants, if none were proud of being employed 
to execute tyranny. = „ 
Not far from De Launay was murdered the 
major of the Baſtille, De Loſme Solbay, a 
man who was worthy of a better fate; for he 
had proved himſelf a friend to the unfortu- 
| nate, 


66 
nate, | in an employment which ſeldom fails to 
harden men's hearts. A young man was ſeen 
exerting himſelf in this unfortunate officer's 
defence, with a degree of ſtrength and courage 

which ſeemed. perfectly miraculous. Thougt 
| repeatedly ſtruck to the cround, he roſe apain 
with redoubled vigour, and rufhed upon the 
aſſaſſins; 5 but all his efforts were vain. This 
generous youth was the Marquis de Pellepor, 
who, during an impriſonment of five years, 
had experienced the kindneſs of this officer 
and who had come to the attack of the Baſtille 
for the grateful purpoſe of e the lf 
of his benefaftor. 
| Other victims too were Taciiliced. Among 
the people ſome voices were heard imploring 
their forgiveneſs, but they were anſwered by 
the barbarous 1 of © No e for 
cc traitors.” 
Near the ſcene of all this carnage, Fleſitltes 
the prevoſt des marchands, the firſt municipal 
magiſtrate in Paris, was aſſaſſinated by the ſhot 
of a piſtol, and his bleeding body was torn into 
pieces by the mob, as if his death were not ſut- 
ficient to ſatisfy their vengeance. His life had 
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been devoted ſome time before; he had known 
it himſelf for ſeveral hours, and had yet con- 
tinued fitting at the town-houſe, apparently 
calm and undiſturbed. The crime imputed to 
him was that, being devoted to the court, he 
had pretended himſelf a friend to the people, 


in order that he might betray chem; - that he had 
\underaken, among the electors, to ſupply the 


people with arms, in order to gain time by 
amuſing and deceiving them; and had given 
orders for the delivery of arms at places, where 
he knew that none were to be found; and that 
he had written a letter to De Launay, which 


| had been found in that unhappy man's pocket, 


encouraging him to perſevere in his defence, 


till he had affiſtance from without; and com- 


municating to him the treacherous part which 
he was himſelf acting. What truth there is in 


theſe imputations, I do not know; that there 
is great reaſon to doubt ſome of them, is cer- 
tain; for the letter, though ſtrict enquiry has 


been made after * has never * been uo. 
duced, 5 


All the ſoldiers of the Baſtille, whe had TY 


conveyed as priſoners to the town-houſe, were 
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for a long time W with the fate of the'r 
commander. The Swiſs ſoldiers, who. had been 
active, and earneſt | in the defence, were not ob. 
jects of the people” 8. hatred; but the invalids, 
who bad thwarted or ill. obeyed their officers, 
were devoted to deſtruction; for the people 
were ignorant of thoſe facts, and in paſſing 4 
tumultuous judgment, they deemed the invalids 
unpardonable becauſe they were F renchmen, 
and had ſhed the blood of their countrymen. 
; However, after much intreaty, and principally 


eminently ſignalized themlelves in the attack, 
all the priſoners. were pardoned. | 
The bleeding heads of thoſe who had ſuffered, 
were placed by ſome of their murderers on 
_ Poles, and carried in a ' barbarous triumph 
_ through the ſtreets, that all the people of Paris 
might feaſt their ey es on, what theſe wretches 
thought, ſo joyful a ſpeQtacle. 
After theſe examples of cruelty, I find great 
pleaſure i in recollecting ſome of the inſtances of 
ai courage and generoſity, which 
'cre diſplayed in the ſiege of the Baſtille, 


a ung mA. the fon ol one of mm ſoldiers of 
the 
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the garriſon, 0 amongſt the crowd, anxi- 
ous for the fate of his father; and having heard 
ſome of the people declare, that Key wet 
give no quarter to the invalids, becauſe they 
were traitors to their country, he hurried home, 
armed himſelf, joined in the attack, was one of 
the firſt who entered the caſtle, and there loox- 
ing out impatrently for his father, and having 


ſoon found him, he drew him afide 8 


the dungeons, told him of his danger, made him 
tate off his regimentals, gave him a work man's 
apron which he had brought, as a diſguiſe, and 
ld him home fate through the midſt of his 
implacable enemies. 


In the mid of the aMNault, a young girl was 


obſerved in one of the courts. Her youth, her 


appearance, and her fears, gave riſe, or gave : 
credit to a ſuſpicion, that ſhe was the daughter 
of the governor, and ſome wretches had the 
trociouſneſs to drag her, fainting and inſenſi- 

ble, under the walls of the caſtle, and to call 
:loud, that they would murder her, if the go- 
vernor did not ſurrender. She was indeed the 


daughter, not of the governor, but of one of the 


exicers of the garrifon. He was a witneſs, 
| M 2 from 
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from the ramparts, of this barbarons ſcene; 
he ſaw that it was his daughter, heard the 
words. of her executioners, and was ruſhing | 
ferwards to ſpeak to them, when he was killed 
by a muſquet ball. At that moment one 
of the citizens preſſed forward, beat down the 
| wretches. who had ſeized on the girl, bore her 
away in his arms, amidſt the ſhouts of applauſe 
of many of the ſpectators, and, having con- 
veyed her to a pcs of e returned to the 


> be charge. 


Many Fünen facts are sien, highly 
to the honour of the French guards. Their co- 
| lonel, the Duke de Chaſtellet, is not beloved 

by his corps, but having fallen into the hands 
of ſome men, who were about to take away his 
life, he was reſcued by one of the grenadiers of 
his regiment. The duke aſked the name of his 
deliverer, but the ſoldier, who claimed no merit 
for what he had done, ſaid his name was the 
ſame as that of all kis comrades. 

During all theſe days of tumult and diſorder, 

none of the people appear to have been actu- 

ated by the deſire of plunder, or by any inte- 
reſted. motive, T hough moſt of the perſons 
5 „% ᷑ O‚ Dh DO who 
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who were armed, and who were entire maſters 
of the city, were of the loweſt and moſt indi- 
gent claſs of mankind; yet they uſed their 
power in protecting property, and in exerciſing 
a ſevere juſtice on all who violated it. One of 
the men who went to ſearch the Hotel de Lambeſe, 
| was found to have pilfered ſome of the effects 
in it, and he was, in the ſpace of ten minutes, 
tried, convicted, and hanged, by his compa- 
nions. The police being aboliſhed, the people 
| eſtabliſhed a police of their own, whoſe only 
defect was its exceſſive ſeverity. Not one pri- 
vate murder, nar a ſingle robbery has been com- 
mitted during this ſuſpenſion of all government. 
The property of the emigrants, who were 
| ſtopped in their flight, was faithfully depoſited 
at the cown-houſe, Money, plate, and jewels, 
were brought to the electors by men covered 
with rags ; ſome of them ſeemingly piqued when 
they were praiſed for their honeſty, ſaid, that 
though they were poor they were not thieves, 
and that their object was not money, but liberty. 
Two hundred thauſand livres, which had been 
carried away from the city treaſury when the 
dam Was greateſt, were reſtored, as ſoon 2s 
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tranquillity was re-eſtabliſhed, All "REY 

of the Baſtille, and of the other houſes which were 
deſtroyed; was likewiſe brought to the electotz. 
The people, in genera}, appear to have been 
animated. with the nobleſt ſentiments, and 0 
have well deſerved the liberty which they hae 
5 acquired. You, who ſaw them when they were 
feeble, timorous, and fickle, celebrating their 
own diſgrace in ſongs and epigrams, venturing | 
Now and then to break a few windows, but fly. 
ing precipitately before a few of the city. 
guards, licentious, but without any idea of 
liberty, mutinous without cauſe, and appeaſed, 
without reaſon, infatuated with an object to day, 
forgetting it to-morrow, and perpetually change. 
ing in every thing but their proneneſs to change; 
could you have ever conceived what they were 
one day to become? Roufleau ſeems to have 
foreſeen it. The French, he ſays, in a letter 
| to the Lord Mareſchal of Scotland, “ are ab. 
* jet N the fault of others, not their 
= < own, Twenty years kence they will be very 
; 6-4 fferent from what they are;“ and it is Jul 
.one and twenty. years ſince that letter was 
written, *_ had. always an idea that this na. 
. tion 
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tion would, at ſome time or other ſer a gre$ 
example to the world ; and when it had'once 
recovered its liberty, the benefits mankind would 
derive from its wiſdom and virtue, would infi- 
nitely ſurpaſs all the calamities hey had ever 
| ſuffered from its tyrants. 

The immediate caufes, however, of the 
change, which in the courſe of the laſt two 
months has taken place in the ſentiments and 
ideas of the nation, are the reſolution, the good 
conduct, and the ſucceſs of the national aſſem- 

| bly, which has become an object of admiration 
to the whole kingdom. The firmneſs and the ta- 
nts of the repreſentatives, inſ; pired energy and 
magnanimity into their conſtituents. They 
were not like a people, who in throwing off an 
oppreſſive dominion, are to remain in anxious 
doubt of what may follow. In fighting in the 
cauſe of the national aſſembly, they were con- 
tending for well regulated liberty, and a per- 
manent conſtitution ; and in ſetting about the 
work of deſtruction, they had before them the 
proſpect of order, peace, and ſubordination. | 
This letter has run already to ſo great a 
length, that I cannot venture to give you a par- 
M 4 ticular 
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ticular account of the king's entry into Paris, 
His Aſiing it was a bold, but a neceſſary mea, 
ſure; and it is perhaps to that, he is indebted | 
for Aill holding the capital in his allegiance, 
| He was determined to prove his ſincerity, and 
he did wiſely. He had no guards with him, 


Bo The Verſailles militia, which had been only two 


days ſet on foot, eſcorted him to Seve, where 
he was met by the militia of Paris, with La 
F ayette at their head. That nobleman had 
been appointed to the command by the electors 
of Paris, and his nomination was confirmed by 
rhe acclamations of the people. The very ap. 
pearance of ſuch a man, in ſuch a ſituation, of 
one who had fought in the cauſe of liberty, and 
who had ſtudied under F ranklin and Waſhing- 
ton how the yoke of kings was to be broken, 
raiſed to commagd independently of the king's 
authority, and now appointed to conduct him 
into his capital, was a more extraordinary ſcene, 
than any that the revolution had yet exhibited, 
and muſt have appeared to Lewis the Sixteenth | 
like a dream; but as he proceeded. farther, 


every object he beheld muſt have Rill increaſed 
his vonder. 


When | 
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When he ſaw a waving foreſt of pikes and bay- 
onets ſtretching out for the ſpace of four or five 
miles; when he obſerved the order which every 
here prevailed; the diſcipline, and the regular 
evolutions of an army, which had ſtarred up, 
25 it were, in a ſingle day ; the grave and folemn 
manner in which he was received, his whole people 
a unanimous in demanding laws, and à conſtitu- 
tion; the free and ſpirited harangues that were 
pronounced at the town-houſe; the national 
cockade, the token of victorious liberty, which 
was worn by every one, and was even preſented 
to himſelf z he muſt have felt like one ſuddenly | 
tranſported 1 into a new world, and ſurrounded 
with ſtrange and unknown objects. 
One circumſtance, occaſioned him ſome em- 
| barraſment, Moreau de St. Mery, one 
of the electors, who has great influence at 
Paris, in the courſe of his ſpeech pretty nearly 
told the king, that he had formerly been only a 
king by birth, but that he was now a king by 
the conſent of his people. He was ſtartled at 
_ theſe words, and whiſpered to the Prince de 
Beauveau, that he did not know what he ought 
_ tofay to ſuch. doctrines but Bailli, the new 

may! or 


the ) 
mayor of Paris, anfwered for him. De Lally 
Tollendal repreſented to the people, the good. 
neſs of the king, and the confidence he repoſed 
in them; and, from that moment, nothing was |} 
heard but expreſſions of reſpect and ation 
The king approved of every thing that had been 
done, confirmed. the appointment of Bailli to be 
mayor, and La Fayette commander, and con- 


ſented that the Baſtille ſhould be demoliſhed. 


He then appeared at one of the windows of the 
town houſe, where he could be ſeen by all the 
multitude ; he was welcomed with repeated ac. 
clamations of applauſe, and was conducted back 
in the midſt of ſhouts, of © Long live the 
« King” whereas when he came, no cry was 
heard, but that of Long live the Nation. * 
This memorable day will afford a leſſon to 
kings: the day on which che Baſtille was s taken 
affords a teflon to nations. 
Thee meaſures have removed every difficulty 
which might have ſtood in the way of the na- 
tional aſſembly. Its enemies are ſtruck with 
terror, All the queen's party has fled; the 
Vaudreuits, the Polignacs, and the Guiches, 
who | but tlie night before celebrated with dances 0 
the 
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n | 
the triumph which they anticipated, have ſtolen 


away in various diſguiſes, The new minifters; 
Breteuil, Barentin, Villedeuil, and Broglie, haſ- 


 tily gave in their reſignations, and the next day 
they had all diſappeared. In their flight, they 
will, perhaps, meet Necker on his return; for 
couriers have been diſpatched to him with the 
wiſhes of the king, and the aſſembly. The 
Count d' Artois, and the Prince de Conde, have 
likewiſe fled with a degree of terror, ariſing 
| from a conſciouſneſs of the harm they meant 


to do, and which they, therefore, naturally ex- 


pect to find retorted on chemſelves. Such are 
the meſſengers, who are carrying the news of 
the revolution to foreign nations. 

The minority of the clergy, and of the r no- 
b. les, who had entered into the aſſembly with 


reſerves and proteſts, and ſome of whom re- 


fuſed to take any part in its proccedin gs, 
have now no longer any ſcruples. The con- 
querors of the Baſtille, like incomparable ca- 
luilts, have removed all theſe doubts, and have 
| thrown a new light upon the rights of the 

people, The parliament of Paris, which had 
0 promiſed ſubſerviency to che court, and which 


deſired 
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deſired the diſſolution of the aſſembly, has now 
appeared before it with lowly ſubmiſſion to do 
it homage. The ſupreme courts have followed 
this example. The Duke de Liancourt, who 
is now preſident of the aſſembly, anſwered them 
in the ſame tone of ſuperiority, as a maſter 
would aſſume towards his ſtewards, who had 
taken advantage of his abſence, to render them. 
ſelves rich and independent, Thus every thing 


is awed, ſubmits, and humbles itſelf before the 


nation. The whole difficulty the aſſembly can 
now experience, will be in ſtopping the ravages 
which may be cauſed by the overflowing of po- 
pular power; that ſpecies of difficulty, how- 
ever, is neither ſo great, nor ſo dangerous as | 
thoſe, which muſt have ariſen in a perpetual 25 


ſtruggle with the faction of the court, in te 


compromiſes that muſt have been made with 
the exiſting powers, and in the neceſſity of only 
correcting what ought to be totally aboliſhed, 
and of merely reforming , where every thing was 
to be created anew, 5 
In obſerving that the court dk been tho | 
overcome, without ſtriking a ſingle blow, you 
will, perhaps, be curious to have its deſigns, and 
* e 


on , of 
he motives of its conduct explained, It is 
only, however, at a future period that ſuch an 
explanation can with any certainty be given; 


in the mean time, this appears to me to be the 
moſt probable of the diflerent opinions which I 


have heard. 


From the t time of the . ſeſſion being held, 


the court was wholly bent on maintaining the 


ſyſtem which it had there avowed, Necker was 


to be diſmiſſed, becauſe he had the confidence 


of the people, and a new miniſtry was to be 


named, entirely devoted to the court, Bre- 

teuil, it is ſaid, was ſecretly conſulted, and it 
vas ſuppoſed, that with an army of fifty thou- 
find men, it would be an eaſy thing to over-awe. 
Paris, and to govern, or to diſſolve the national 
aſſembly. As to the intended ſiege of Paris, 


the devoting that city to plunder and confla- 


gration, and a proſcription of the members of 
the aſſembly, I conſider them merely as the 
dreams of fear; but, at the ſame time it muſt 
de confeſſed, that the moſt violent meaſures, 


though they had not been coolly premeditated, 


were not abſolutely rejected from the plan | 
. which the court 9 Jam perſuaded they 


Were 
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were not even apprehended as probable, but 
they certainly had occurred as poſſible, and they 
were thought worth riſquing in the dreadful 
hazard that was to be encauntered. | Such, in. 
deed, is the common courſe of human affairs. 
Nothing more than an extraordinary exertion of 
authority is at firſt intended, but the maintain. 
ing of that authority, and the neceſſity of ad. 
vancing, in order not to recede, leads inſenſibly 
to the moſt bloody proſcriptions. Almoſt 
every page of hiſtory furniſhes examples of 
men thus beguiled into acts of oppreſſion, ty⸗ 
ranny, and cruelty, from which they would have 
ſhrunk with horror, when firſt they embarkedin 
the enterprizes that produced A 
All the meaſures of the court have been falſe, | 
in concerted, ill executed, and marked, in every 
inſtance, with weak neſs, levity, and infatuation, 
When Bezenval, that veteran, Who has grown 
grey in the corruption of Verſailles, was in- 
formed of Necker's baniſhment, he expreſſed 
his ſurprize, and predicted the failure of a plan, 
which had fo unpropitious a beginning. Bre- 
teuil took upon himſelf to anſwer for Paris, and 
the national aſſembly, if Broglie would anſwer | 


75 2 
for the army's, and that general had no doubt 
that he could rely. upon the ſoldiers; but he 
oon diſcovered, that the contagion of liberty 
had penetrated much deeper into the army than 
he had imagined, that it was impoſſible to de- 
pend upon the French regiments, and that the 
foreign troops were not ſufficient for his purpoſe. 


Theſe two noblemen found the king too 9 0 


ous, or too feeble, i for the execution of their bold 
deſigns, It they could have ventured openly. to 
adviſe him to quit Verſailles, to retire to Metz, 
there to put himſelf at the head of his army, to 
have called to his aid religion, the nobility, and 
the parliament, and to have convoked another 
alembly according to the ancient form, a civil 

war would have enſued. But what would have 
been the event of it? F rom theremper of Paris, 
we may judge of the ſpirit of the reſt of France, 

The whole nation would have united under the 

ſpices of the aſſembly, in the common cauſe 

of liberty, which would certainly, in the end, 
have proved victorious; but not, perhaps, till 
after ſuch a ſeries of calamities, as might make 
t doubtful W hether even liberty, be wor: th ſo 
great a price. 


The 
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Abe t times of the League, and of the Fronds, 
are paſſed. Fanaticiſm has loſt her ſway, and 
it was not merely a Cardinal Mazarin that was 
to be attacked. The Frenchmen of the pre- 

ſet day, are totally unlike the Frenchmen of 

Lewis the Fourteenth's minority. Philoſophy 

has infuſed into the national character new ideas 

of its dignity, together with the habits of reflection. 
The popular writings of Voltaire have removed 

prejudices, which had prevailed for ages; the 
maſculine genius of Rouſſeau has eſtabliſhed 
and propagated the moſt important principles; 

the American war was a nurſery of patriots, 

and the various oppreſſions of government, had 
rendered the hardſhips and ignominy of their 
ſituation inſupportable. The provinces would 
ſooner have been diſmembered from the empire, 
and have become independent confederated re- 
publics, than have returned to the yoke of a 
_ deſpot. 25 
Theſe were confiderations, which never en · 
tered into the calculations of the court. Re- 
: garding the people only as a baſe and degraded 
populace, it never deigned to reflect on the 


operation of moral cauſes on the national cha- 
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raſter, and 1t was unaequainted with the energy, 
which a ſpirit of liberty can inſpire. The court 
has atchieved its own ruin, by the unſeaſonable- 


at the very moment when it ought to have lulled 
the public to reſt, and by provoking the people 


to reſiſtance, before it was 888 to reduce 


them t. to ſubmiſſion. 


neſs of its meaſures, by ſpreading abroad alarms, 
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LATTER XI. 


Paris 15 Augul, 150 | 


_ L "By the news chat has arrived here for thi; 
| month paſt from the provinces, makes i it eyery 
day more evident, that the project of the court 
Was imprudent to a degree that borders upon 
madneſs. Had it been attended with complete 


ſucceſs at Verſailles and Paris, it would not have | 


in the leaſt availed the miniſters, and there is no 
province of France, in which the national af. 


ſembly might not have found an aſylum ; bat. 


tles muſt have been fought in every quarter, 
and fucceſs could have been purchaſed only by 
a long ſeries of victories. Brittainy alone had 
armed forty thouſand men, who were ſetting 
out to relieve Paris, when they were ſtopped by 


the news that the Baſtille was taken, and the 
conſpirators fled. The Count de Langeron, the 
commandant of Rennes, brought out two regi- 


ments againſt the townſmen; but when the 


forces on either ſide were drawn up againſt one 
other, they _ in ore univerſal cry, of 
£0 Long 


(9 ) 


„Long live the Nation. The hadi itants of 
Rennes, leſs ferocibus than tho of Paris, in. 
ſtead of taking vengeance on the eee | 


elcorted him out of the province. 


The ſame zeal manifeſted itſelf in evaty great 
city; all rhe citizens every here became fol- 
gers. Addreſſes of reſpect, and devotion to 
the national aſſembly, poured in from every 
part of the kingdom. The people, univerſally, 
regard their repreſentatives as their protectors 
and deliverers; all affection for the king appears 
to have diminiſhed, in proportion as that for 
the aſſembly has increaſed, If a Machiavelian 


republican had ſought to degrade and ruin the 


court by his infidious counſels, he could not have 
ſuggeſted any more elfectuat meaſures than thoſe ; 


it has purſued; 
As the revolution is now no loniger concen- 


rated in a fingle ſpot, but has ſpread itſelf 
th oughout the whole Kingdom; each town, 
and each village, affords the ſubject of a hiſ- 


tory, The detail of facts is endleſs. Thoſe 


200, which 1 hear related, differ more in local 


| eircumſtances, than i in their general character; 
and you WAI think it more important to — 
e the 


1 
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the ſpirit of the revolution, than to load your 


memory with ſuch an uniform detail * ' Amilar 


occurrences. 

The greateſt cue and diſorder his pre- 
vailed throughout all France, and leſs, indeed, 
could hardly be expected at ſo extraordinary a 
criſis, when the nation had juſt eſcaped from a 


conſpiracy, formed by its princes againſt its re- 
turning liberty. The people muſt have poſ- 
ſeſſed the perfection of angels, or been dead to 

the paſſions of men, if they had abſtained from 
every exceſs, when they had ſo many motive 
to excite ſuſpicion, and awaken fear. It would 
be vain to expect that the ſudden deſtruction of 
che ancient government ſhould be immediately 


Incceeded by the reſtoration of order and juſ- 


tice, The imagination once ſtruck with the 


idea of plots and conſpiracies cannot at once 
recover its foree, but remains diſturbed long 
after the danger is over. The people too, feel 


a pleaſure in trampling upon the remains f 
khat deſpotiſm, before which they have ſo long 


trembled; and the vengeance they take may find 


ſome palliation, if not excuſe, in the recollection 


of ar multiplied wrongs they have ſuffered, | 


| Nam cupide concu catur nimis ante metutum. 
But 
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But 1 am tiring you with general reflections, 
when you are impatient to be informed of facts. 
Iwill give you an account then of what has 
paſſed at Paris, to which place I confine myſelf, 
for the reaſon I have already mentioned, and 
becauſe 1 wiſh to tell you of nothing that I 
have not either ſeen myſelf, or learned from very 
good authority. 

Paris is ſtrangely altered from what it was. 
Once the theatre of luxury and pleaſure, it is 
nov perpetually harraſſed with ſuppoſed plots, 
and real inſurrections. The great mart of fa- 
ſhions, and of baubles, is now planted with 
cannon, and peopled with ſoldiers ; the drum is 
perpetually heard ſummoning the citizens to 
their poſts, or announcing their marches and 


x military evolutions; the public walks, the re- 


ſort of beauty, elegance, and diſſipation, are 
now crowded with heated orators, arguing upon 

principles of politics, or awakening the terrors 
of their audience by tidings of trefh conſpira- 
cies. In the evening the theatres are forſaken 
| for the aſſemblies of the diſtricts, and theſe for- 
mer Sybarites watch the whole night upon 
N 3 guard. 
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guard. In thort, every thing is changed, and! 
ſeem to be at Sparta, not at Paris. 

The government of this city has undergond 
three different revolutions in the courſe of a 
fortnight or three weeks. On the 13th of July, 


when the people had overturned all eftabiiſhe} | 
power in the city, the neceſlity of ſub ſtiruting J 


ſome authority in its place was ſoon felt, aud 
the electors, who poſſeſſed the public confidence, 


Vere earneſtly. preſſed to undertake the admi, 
| niſtration of the capital. They accordingly did | 
fo, and ducing the two or three days of confu, 


ſion that followed, innumerable orders of im. 


portance were iſſued by. that aſſembly, who had 
at once every thing to do, or to ſuperintend. 
After rhe NG: hat Wie kid and agen ate 
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T b_ ſenſible < the ne af chal pr oh 
_ ings, and {ome of them procured from their 
_ diſtricts an authority to act, The eminent ter- 

vices which they. had rendered the city, were 


freſh in every one's memory, and yet they were 


already ſuſpected of entertaining VIEWS: of am- 


When. It was pretended, 1 that they wiſhed to 


"Po 


? 
of their enemies began to diſcover itſelf, in vio- 


the electors called upon the diſtrits to nate # 


hundred and twenty deputies, who ſhould con- 


ſtitute a temporary adminiſtration, and who 
might form a ſcheme of municipal government. 
However, even after theſe deputies had been 


named, and had begun to act under the title of 


the municipality of Paris, the electors ſtill con- 


tinued to meet for five or ſix days, till a mea- 
{ure of theirs, which I will mention preſently, 
drew on them ſuch general cenſure, that they 
never ventured to ſit again. Even the tempo- 


rary municipality has but a very ſubordinate 


authority, which it can only exerciſe under the 


B influence of the diſtricts, 


Paris can hardly be conſidered as having one 


imple government, it is rather a confederacy 


of ſixty different democratical republics. Each 


diſtrict holds general aſſemblies, at which all 
the citizens are admitted to ſpeak and vote, and 


has permanent committees of police and admi- 
| niſtration. The noiſe, which prevails in theſe 


aſſemblies, is enough to diſtra& any one who 
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is not accuſtomed to it. Every ſpeech is follow. 
ed, or interrupted, by the loudeſt and moſt cla. 
morous applauſe, or the moſt tumultuous ſigns of 
diſapprobation. The preſident of one of thele af. 
ſemblies, finding it impoſſible o command blence, 
by any other means, has ſtationed a drummer 
behind him, and when all is noiſe, tumult, and 


confulion, he gives the ſignal to beat the drum, 


till tranquillity is reſtored. All theſe diſtricts 
come to reſolutions, publiſh proclamations, give 


paſſports, ſtop carriages and paſſengers, whom | 


they ſuſpect, and exer ciſe a | moſt vigilant and 
anxious inquiſition. If anarchy is at an end, 
an evil of another kind ſeems to have ſucceeded 


it, an exceſs of government, The evil, how f 
ever, 18 temporary, and unavoidable. IHN a may 
would have his houſe repaired, he mult not 
complain that he is incommoded during the. 


operation by duſt and noiſe. 
Several reipectable members of the afſewbly 


Mounter, Lally Tolendal, and Malcuet, are 
perpetually inſiſting upon the reſtoration of the 
executive power. To hear them talk, one 
would think that the aſſembly had only to 


publiſh ſome fine proclamation, and obedience 
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would immediately be reſtored, and the whole 
fabric of government riſe again, out of the 
ruins into which it 1s crumbled; whereas, in 
truch, it would be as eaſy o raiſe the dead from 
the grave, as to reſtore vigour and activity to 


the thouſand ſubordinate deſpotiſms, which 


compoſed the monarchy of France. 
There is a very numerous claſs of men in 
this metropolis, who though they do not fre- 


quent the aſſemblies of the diſtricts, are by no 
means indifferent about politics, but hold aſ- 
ſmblies of their own in public places, in the 
palais-royal, in the ſtreets, wherever they hap- 
pen accidentally to collect together. They are 
in general men of diſtreſſed circumſtances, with 
Itttle or no employment; ſome ſupporting a 
: precarious exiſtence by alms, condemned to a 
| life of miſery, and conſequently reſtleſs, diſſa- 
tified, greedy after news, or rather impatient 
for change. The difficulties they have to ſtrug⸗ 
gle with have been encreaſed by the emigration 
of many families from Paris, which from the 
diminution in the conſumption of bread, is 
colculated to have carried away a hundred thou- 
ſand individuals. Judge, from this circum- 


ſtance, 
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| Mines what an army of ſervants « out of place; 
| labourers out of work, men wholly dependem 
upon the luxuries of the great, and now ſtripped 
of all reſources, muſt have been turned looſ 
an the publie. 5 
Even all theſe pa leben, will 
not wholly account for the outrages which haye 
been committed at Paris, Two men, poſſeſſed 
of power and opulence, but branded with the 
public hatred, and accuſed of having conſpired 
againſt the nation, have been murdered in the | 
midſt of Paris, and in the open day, with the 
fame cruelty as De Launay and Fleſſelles, but 
at a very different time; ſeven days after the 
people had obtained a complete victory, and 
at a moment n ere bad ny way 
nend. : 
F oulon, one of theſe thaw, was aid " 
have accepted a place in the new miniſtry, and 
the other, Berthier, his ſon-in-law, had a con- 
tract to ſupply the army encamped before Paris 
with proviſions. Theſe were conſidered as un- 
pardonable crimes ; and to ſhelter themſelves 
from the vengeance of the people, Foulon had 
cauſed a * to be l of his death, 
, 


67 
and Berthier had taken flight. But it was not 
long before F oulon was diſcovered, appre- 
hbended by his own tenants, and dragged to the 
town-houſe; and the news had no ſooner ſpread 
through Paris, than multitudes flocked f:om all 
quarters to the town-houfe, in the expectation, as 
it ſhould ſeem, of ſome aweful ſpectacle. The paſ. 
ſions with which they were actuated when they 
came were ſoon, as iS natural in all numerous and 
3 tumultuous meetings, wrought up tothe higheſt 
pirch, The noiſe and violence of the crowd 
encreaſed to a moſt alarming degree. Several of 
the electors went down into the ſtreet, and mix- 
ing amongſt the people, endeavoured, but in vain, 
to pacify chem. Bailli, the mayor, addreſſed 
them, from the ſteps of the town houſe, with 
topics the moſt likely to make an impreſſion 
on their minds. He told them, that by pro- 
ceeding againſt the criminal according to the 
regular forms of juſtice, they would be able 
do diſcover the whole truth of the conſpiracy, 
but that to offer him any violence, was the way 
1% ſtifle for ever all knowledge of the plot, | 
and to ſecure impunity to all who were con- 
cerned | in it, Theſe arguments Were beginning 
0 
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to have an effect on thoſe who could hear them, 


when a ſuſpicion was conceived, and propagated 


with rapidity, that the plan of the electors was, 
by amuſing the people with fine ſpeeches, to 


give Foulon time to eſcape. : The agitation of 
the multitude became greater than ever, and in 


the moſt imperative tone, they called out for 


Foulon to be ſhewa them. The electors heſi. 
tated, and the ſuſpicions of the people were 
| inſtantly changed into certainty. The eleftors 
| themſelves became the object of their rage, and 
they cried out, that they would burn the town. 
| houſe, and hang the electors. Terrified for 
themſelves, incapable of making reſiſtance, and 
hoping that the people, after being convinced 
that Foulon was ſtill in cuſtody, would be 
more pacitied, the eleftors conveyed him into 
a room fronting the ſtreet, and placed him at 
the window. At the ſight of him, the multi. 
tude, like ſavages, or rather like wild beaſts 
who ſpy their prey, howling furiouſly, preſſed 
forward, forced their way by the centinels, 
_ broke down the doors, and ruſhed headlong 


into the room where the electors were ſitting, 


and there a thouſand voluntary executioners 
with 


1 

Lich their eyes glaring, and their mouths foam- 
ing with rage, demanded the blood of Foulon. 
One of the electors related to me all the par- 
ticulars of this extraordinary ſcene, © It is 


horror of it. The people, fortunately, had 
was; and all we could do was to endeavour 0 
gain time, till La Fayette ſhould arrive, Se- 
veral of us, acccordingly, addreſſed the peo- 


murder, and the 1 importance of making a ſo- 


a deliberate trial. We thought we had made 


0 


on every ſide of us, Yes, yes, let him be 


V inſtantly tried and hanged.” A ſort of vio- 
_ © lent altercation then took place between ſome 
of the rioters and us; they inſifted, that we 
ſhould immediately try him ; we repreſented 
to them that we were not judges, and had no 


= authority to try any one. The tumult ſtil} 
continued, and one man, putting himſelf be- 


« hardly poſſible, ſaid he, © to expreſs all the 


« not found their way to the room were Foulon | 


ple, and repreſented to them the infamy of 
lemn example of an enemy to the nation, by 


« ſome impreſſion, but a horrid cry reſounded 


fore the reſt, cried, What neceſſity is there 
to try a man, who has been judged this "my | 
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« years? Another, with his naked arms lifted 


e up in the air, made the ſign of cutting of ; 


« head. In the midſt, however, of all this con- 
« fuſion, the people had, in a riotous manner, 
« named ſeveral perſons, who were preſent, to 

* be judges, and were crying out on every 
* ſide. Well, well, why don't you try him?“ 
„The whole room ſhook with the noiſe and 


„ uproar chat prevailed. At laſt Foulon Wag 


brought in to be tried; the people made 1 
00 paſſage for him, and he walked forward with 
« oreat firmneſs and intrepidity; a chair was 
« placed for him upon the table, and he was 
et ſeated in it, A tumultuous kind of trial 
« was beginning to take place, when La F ayette L 
« arrived. At once all was ſilent, and every eye 


« was fixed on him; he had the air of the 


« deepeſt alias; but he appeared calm, 
for, indeed, he is never othe -rwiſe. He ſpoke 
© for a long time, with more addreſs and good 
* ſenſe, than paſſion or eloquence, He faid, 
that an act of cruelty and cowardice would 
ain the liberty which they had acquired by 
their courage; that the great erime of the old 
0 hard was its violation of the laws; 
and 
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„ 

« and that they ought to diſdain to imitate that 
« deſpotiſm which they had deſtroyed, He 
« conjured them, by their attachment to him, 


« fer the priſoner to be tried by a regular tri- 


might atone for his crimes by a lawful pu- 


which would leave his guilt the ſubject of 
doubt, and himſelf an object of compal- 


« fellow citizens, and I fear nothing.” This 


« fatal to him. The people imagined, that 


* ever, it is only from the event that I con- 
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e and by the honour of the revolution, to ſuf- 


„ bunal, in order that, if he were guilty, as 
„he in his conſcience believed he was, he 


« niſhment, and not by an act of violence, 


« fon. The crowd remained filent, for they 
knew not what to anſwer; but they appeared to 
« be confounded rather than convinced. Foulon 
« clapped his hands, as La F Fayette ſpoke, and 
« when he had done, obſerved, with a real or 
affected ſerenity, « ] am in the midſt of my 5 


conduct, and his apparent ſecurity, proved 
« meaſures for his deliverance had been con- 
* certed between him and La Fayette, and that 


& he was confident of being protected. How- 


8 * jecture wan, for La Fayette had no idea of 
— — * what 


| 
| 
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« what was about to happen, when he ordered 
« the ſoldiers 'to eſcort him to the priſon of 
<« the abbey; and we began to hope that he 


« was ſafe, when we law him pats unmoleſted 


% Out of the room.” 
It ſhould ſeem, from this account, that the 


electors were culpable in ſending away the pri- 


ſoner without a ſtronger guard, or, Perhaps, 


his guards were not exempt from the ſame pal. 
fions that animated the multitude, and did not 


afford him all the protection in their power; 


but, be that as it may, he was hardly at the 
bottom of the ſtairs, before he was wreſted out 


of the hands of the ſoldiers, dragged to the 
lamp- poſt, facing the town-houſe, and hanged. 
The rope broke twice, but at laſt he was dis- 
patched. His death, however, did not ſatisfy 


his murderers; they tore off his clothes, muti- 
lated his corpſe, and while ſome dragged bs 
naked body through the mud, others carried 


his head upon a pole, with ſhouts and howlings 
worthy ſo horrid a ſpectacle. But a very re. 


mark able circumſtance is, that two gold watches, 
which he wore, his ſnuff-box, and ſome trinkets | 


which he had about him, were faithfully carried 


5 { 293 ) 
to the electors; and amongſt ſo many murderers, 
not à ſingle thief was found. SS Dy, 

herthier was brought to Paris a few hours 
after the death of his father-in-law 3; notwith- | 
ſtanding that the electors, who had news of his 
approach, had prudently ſent to ſtop. him. It 


was impoſſible to execute their orders. Dur- 


ing a journey of four days, in the midſt of con- 
 tinual inſults and imprecations, that unfortu- 


| nate man diſcovered: the greateſt courage and 


magnanimity; he expreſſed the warmeſt grati- 


tude for the attention of the elector of Paris, 


who had been ſent to conduct him, and who 
conſtantly protected him from the mob. He 


ſeemed to have no other fear, than that of in- 

volving his protector in his own wretched fate; 
and they both ſeemed to contend with each 
other, who ſhould diſplay the moſt generoſity. 


As he entered Paris, multitudes were collected 


in all the ftreets to ſee him paſs, and he had 


not proceeded far, before he was met by a troop 


| of afaflins, bearing before his eyes, with the 


moſt exquilite refinement of cruelty, the bleed- 
ing head of his father-in-law, as a trophy of 


TT os 


murder. When he arrived at the town-houſe, 
5 0 he 


N nin 8 
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. Hed, or pretending to be ſo, broke into the aſſem. 


ze enttented the affembly:to indulge him gi 


Hafſtening on apace. The cries that reſounded 


The aſſembly, ſtruck with a panic, ordered 
before he was torn out of their hands. In g 
fit of deſpair, he ſnatched a bayonet, defended 
himſelf for a long time, and at laſt fell, co. 


dignities, which Foulon had ſuffered, were cl. 


the midſt of the aſſembly of electors. IF 
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a few moments reſt,: but it was more than they 
could command, either: for others or for them. 
ſelves. They were befet with tumult, be. 
Heged,-as it were, in the town-houſe, and night, | 
which commonly adds boldneſs to guilt, wa, 


in the ſtreet were horrible. Several men terci. 


their way into the houſe; that the inhabitants of 
the Fauxbourg, St. Antoine, and the Pala 
royal, were coming to take vengeance on them. 


the guards to ſurround Berthier, and lead him 


vered with wounds. The ſame barbarous ir- 
Fered to him; and one wretch, who aſpired to 
a pre-eminence in infamy, tore out his heart, 


5 Fayette 
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Fayette was. lo deeply affected at nat having been | 
able to ſaye theſe duo Priſoners, that he reſigned | 
the the command; and. i it was only after repeated 
entreaties, on the part of the. * ny; * 
conſented to reſume i n : 
He had been more fortunate « on her. occa · 
fons, which were ſomewhat ſimilar, and has. 
been ſo fince but a few days ago. He, faved. | 
the Marquis de Ia Salle, a firm friend of the 
people, whom . a mob had. marked out for de- 
firuRion, an a groundleſs ſuſpicion, by pro- 
tacting affairs, till he had given the neceſſary 
orders, and then commanding the riaters to. diſ. 
perſe, and fnewing them an immenſe party of 
the national guards, whom he had called out 
under arms. This was the firſt time that the 
people felt a vigorous exertion of Waere. 
and it has had a very lalutary effect. 
I am unacquainted with the public or pri- 
rate conduct of Foulon and Berthier ; all I 
| know of them is, that they died with firmneſs, 
and diſdained to purchaſe life by pretended diſ- 
coveries, or abject ſupplications. They had 
the reputation of being financiers, who were 
dead to all feeling for the people, who had 
— 2 enriched 
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ctriched themſel ves by their crimes, and whg 
were the moſt fervile infteuments of defpotiſm, 
It is ſaid, that they had perſonal. enemies, why 
mingled In the- crowd, and inflamed and di. 
rected their paſſions. Foulon' is reported tg 
| have declared, that if he were miniſter, he 
would force the people to eat hay, and it was 
in allufion to this, that fome of 'the mob, af. 
ter his death, ſtuffed hay into his mouth, 7 
have been affured, however, that he favouted 
and encouraged agriculture ; and one of the 
ſayings imputed to him, that he wiſhed graſs to 
grow where Paris ſtood, may be underſtood 
only to expreſs his opinion, that the immenſe 

5 fize of the drm world Was > Pro judicial to "0 
. Town 1 feel the utmon nn When! 

find theſe horrid acts of vengeance in the peo 
ple, ſpoken of with levity; and when J beat 
men, as I have done, indulging a favage kind 
of pleaſantry, in facetious alluſions to the | 
lamp- poſt. I was diſguſted at Barnave, when | 
heard him in the aſſembly, offering an apology 
for theſe murders, by aſking whether the blood 
chat had been ſhed was of the pureſt kind. It 


1 
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is true, that he had been provoked by violent 
declamations againſt the people, but. nothing 
can be more miſchievous than ſuch an expreſ- 

Gon in the mouth . of 4 legiſlator. However, 
much as I have been ſhocked at theſe events, : 
they have not altered my principles. | 
Jo Jay: nothing of the regular eſtabliſhed 
| ervelties, which prevail under deſpotic, govera- 
ments, beheading, burning, tortures, breaking | 
on the Wheel, which, are among the ordinary 
apparatus of their tribunals, not to obſerye that 

it js not to be wondered at if the people, in exr 

erciſing vengeance, are almoſt as cruel as the 

courts in adminiſtering juſtice; and that we 
have no right to complain that a multitude, 
whom the government has habituated to con- 
template, and enjoy the ſufferings of their fel- 
low creatures, practiſe the bloody leſſons which 
they have been taught; let us only compare 
the vengeance of kings and of the people. 
The wrongs, which they may ſuffer, will hardly 

bear compariſon, The injuries that may be 
done a king, are the curtailing that power, 
which he cannot exerciſe, but which others 
abuſe i in his royal name; and the greateſt evil 
5 bs "Y 5 that 
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that ein beſet tin, is to be taken from a pn 
did but peinfut'preceminence, and to be place? 


oh letel With the reſt or mankind; but the 


oppreſſion of 'x"people, towers down on thoy. 
ſands of individuals, evi enlamty incident to 


human nature: povertyntniery pain, Davery, dif. 
eaſe, death, vibez and infatny. "And yet, a victori 
dus king i puniſhing rebellion, ſacrifices every 


thing at which He has taken offence ; the men 


power of doing' fim jury, ig thought deſerv- 
ing of denth; whole families are proſcribed 
together, and the prince, with the law for his 


inftroment, murders the parent, and plunders 


the progetty. When the ſavage Jefferies had 
chinnec the weſtern provinces of England by 


kis executions, and had even puniſhed with 


a a cruel death thoſe who had only ſhewn ſome 
compaſſion for the conqu quered partiſans of Mon- 
moat, did not James the Second raife him to 

rhe higheft honours in the fate, and with the 


moſt infernal pleaſantry, give his bloody pro- 


| greſſes the title of campaigns? I have choſen 


to go back to the laſt century, though I might 


: dave drawn Exipler from the m_ 


1055 


number of illuſtrious pe 


Cs) 
Many \perſons” flatterad themſelves, that 
Necker's return would reſtore: tranquillity to 


paris; it ſeemed; however, at leaſt at the firſt 
moment, to produce à contrary effect. That 


man's life has been marked with the moſt ſin- 
gular, and moſt iplendid oceurrences. Ile had 
hardly entered into Baſi 
Switzerland, before he was overtaken by a 


party, flying out of the e ie who brought 


misfartunes. It was from the lips of the Coun- 


tels de Polignac that he learned all the parti- 


| culars of the revolution, that he was himſelf 
reſtored to all his honours with enhanced glory, 
that the- princes had fled, and the favourites 
were diſgraced. The honeſt citizens of Baſil, 
thoſe ſteady republicans, who for two centuries | 


have nat ſuffered the leaſt change in their con- 


| ſtitution, nor, indeed, even in the clocks of the 


city, which are always an hour too faſt, by a 
| cuſtom reſpected, becauſe it is ancient, muſt 
have been ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment, when 
they beheld the rapid changes and revolutions 
ef a kingdom, which in the ſpace of a few 

Dc 9 hours, 


1, on the frontiers. of 


ns, of the oppoſite 
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hours, ſent them a miniſter. exiled by a factſon 
of the cqurt, and the heads of that faction 
exiled, in their turn, by the people. 
A man, who had been actuated only by va. 
nity and a mean ambition, and who had enter. 
tained a confident opinion of his wn; talents, 
would have been tranſported at ſuch a triumph- 
A forcigner of obſeure: birth, a hanker of 2 
0 little republic, ſolicited hy the King, the aſſem. 
bly, and the whole nation to undertake the ad. 
miniſtration at a time of the greateſt difficulty 
All this, however; excited no exultation in 
Necker. He reſolved to return: but it was 
with fear and diſtruſt, and becauſe, as he him. 
ſelf expreſſed it, it was better to encounter 
danger than remorſe. During his journey, he 
was every where received as the deliverer of the 
country; and on his arrival, all Paris was illv- 
minated, The conſternation at his exile was 


not more extravagant, than the joy at his re- 
o „ 


The manner in which he preſented himſelf 
to the king and queen, was well calculated to 
make them forgive him, for having been re. 
called by the nation. He ſeemed to think him. 

. 8 bell 
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{elf indebted for every thing to their goodneſs, 
and expreſſed. his gratitude to them, as if he 
had forgotten all that had lately paſſed. I was 
ſorry to obſerve, in his ſpeech. to the national 
aſſembly, that he ſtill appears dejected inſtead 
of being encouraged by what has happened, 
for it muſt have been deſpondency rather than 
modeſty, which prompted him to tell the af, 
ſembly, that it was only by relying on their 
aſſiſtance that he could preſerve a little cou- 
rage under ſuch difficult circumſtances. But, 
ſurely a man, who was really formed to be the 
miniſter of the people, could not deſire more 
favourable circumſtances than the preſent, and 
would not want courage in the midft of 2 
nation, which has juſt ſhewn itſelf ſo coura- 
geous. It ſhould ſeem, that he i is more ſtruck 
by particular incidents, than capable of forming 
a ſleady judgment of the whole; that his heart 
_ miſteads his underſtanding, - and compaſſion dif. 
turbs his reaſon; and, in ſhort, that the ſphere, 
in which he was calculated to ſerve mankind, . 
vas in moderating the counſels of an arbitrary 


5 and d recting the zeal ar a nation, Who have 


the 


government, and not in conducting the res, 


every thing was prepared for his reception. 
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the magnanimity to conceive, and the doldneſ 
to execute the arduous Oy of * and 
maintaining their liberty. 
The day after Mr. Necker hat appenecd in 
the national aſſembly, he reſolved to expreſs his 
gratitude, in perſon, to the citizens of Paris, 
Accordingly, he ſignified his 1 intention of viſit 
ing the municipality ad the town-houſe, and 


Madame Necker, Madame De Staal, and Ma. 
dame La F ayette, went thither firſt, that they) 
might be preſent at the ſpectaele. He was re. 
ceived as the father- of the peaple ; ſtudied ha. 
rangues of .congratulation and panegyric were 
pronounced, and the place was thronged with an 
_ immenſe crowd, all eager to behold their be. 
nefactor. Necker himſelf addreffed the muni. 
cipality in a ſpeech, which excited admiration, 
compaſſion, 'and a degree of enthuſiaſm, in the 
minds of his hearers. The fame ſcene was re- 
acted, and the ſame ſpeech repeated by Necker, 
before the body of the electors. 
Necker had two objects in view; he was de. 
firous of obtaining the releaſe of Bezenval, and 


of preventing a repetition of thoſe ſcenes, which 
; had 
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had Are difgraced Paris. Bezenval, who Was 
the colonel of a Swifs regiment, had been' ſtop- 
ped at Villenaux, upon a fuſpicion of high 
treaſon againſt the nation. The municipality 
of Paris had ſent orders that he ſhould be 
| brought a priſoner to the capital, and there was 
| fome reaſon to apprehend, that he might there : 
meet the fame fate which Foulon and Berthicr 
had ſuffered,” He was a foldier, ſubject to mi- 
litary law, and bound to obey without exami- 
nation. He had fet ont with a paſſport from 
the king, no accuſation had been preferred 
againſt him, and it was doubly odious to vio- 
late the principles of liberty in the perſon of a 
| ſtranger, whom the rights of hoſpitality entitle 4 
to protection. 
Theſe were the topics inſiſted on by Mr. 
Necker; he then proceeded to make ſome ge- 
neral reflections on the outrages which had been 
committed, and freely indulged the ſenſibility of 
his heart. For God's ſake, gentlemen,” ſaid he, 
A [etthere be no more puniſhments, no more pro- 
Oo ſcriptions, no more ſhedding of blood amongſt 
you. Let your ſucceſs, that it may be more per- 
8 « feet, be pure and unſtained ; above all things, 
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« preſerve, i in theſe critical; and calamitous mo- 

<< ments, that character for goodneſs, Juſtice, 
and mildneſs, which diſtinguiſhes the F rench 
nation; and accelerate, as much as is in your 
power, the hour of forgiveneſs and obli. 
* vion. Upon my knees, and proſtrate upon 
— the earth, let me conjure, the moſt humble, 
5 the moſt obſcure inhabitant of this city, not to 

© uſe towards Mr. de Benzeval, or indeed any 
perſon whomſoever, the ſeverity which, 

< hear, has been lately exerciſed amongſt you, 
If I thought that ſuch ſcenes were to be acted 
cover again, I ſhould die with grief, or all 
my ſtrength would be exhauſted, and 
4 ſhould be incapable of any longer ſerving the 
public.“ To theſe moral conſiderations, he | 
did not fail to add the obſervation, that it was 
the intereſt of the people of Paris, not to drive 
men of property from amongſt them, or by acts 
of violence, to prevent ſtrangers from reſorting 
to the city, and ſpending their riches in it. 
Theſe arguments, ſtrengthened by the rank and 
e of the man who uſed them, produced 
tuch an effect on the whole aſſembly, that they 
ri fold to Zrane more, eicher than be had de- 
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fired, orthan they had the power to grant. They 
declared that Mr. de Bezerival ſhould be ſet at 
liberty, and that a general amneſty ſhould be 
proclaimed,” and they immediately diſpatehed 
couriers to carry their reſolutions into effect, 
and the crowd, aſſembled in the ſtreet before the 
town. houſe, loudly applauded their proceedings. 
Necker overjoyed at what had happened, and 
proud of the triumph, which his virtue and 
bis eloquence had gained, ſat out immediately 

to carry the grateful tidings to the king. 

He had not, however, arrived at Verſailles, 
before every thing which he had done was 
counteracted. The news of what had paſſed at 
the town-houſe, ſpread rapidly through Paris, 
| and made very different impreſſions on men's 
minds. Some admired the generous ſpirit of 
the miniſter, who, at a moment when he might 
enjoy the pleaſure without the guilt of revenge, 
made a ſacrifice of all perſonal reſentment, and. 
ke 2 ſincere friend to the people, ventured to 
thwart inſtead of flattering their moſt prevail- 
ing paſſions, Others, who were the ſecret ene- 
mies of Necker, and who were tired of hearing 
bis ee perpetually ſounded in their ears, be- 
8 n 
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« preſerye, i in theſe critical and calamitous mo- 
<< ments, that character for goodneſs, Juſtice, 
« and mildneſs, which diſtinguiſhes the F rench 
nation; and accelerate, as much as is in your 
« power, the hour of forgiveneſs and obli. 
&* vion. Upon my knees, and proſtrate: upon 
&« the earth, ler me. conjure, the moſt humble, 
« the moſt obſcure inhabitant of this city, not to 
« uſe towards Mr. de Benzeval, or indeed any 


; perſon whomſoe ver, the ſeverity which,! 
25 hear, has been lately exerciſed amongſt you. | 
If I thought that ſuch ſcenes were to be acted 
over again, I ſhould die with grief, or al 
<« my ſtrength would be exhauſted, and! 
« ſhould be incapable of any longer ſerving the 


ce public.” To theſe moral conſiderations, he 


did not fail to add the obſervation, that it was 
7 the intereſt of the people of Paris, not to drive 
men of property from amongſt them, or by acts 
of violence, to prevent ſtrangers from reſorting 
to the city, and ſpending their riches in it. 
Theſe arguments, ſtrengthened by the rank and 
authority of the man who uſed them, produced ; 
uch an eFe& on the whole aſſembly, that the7 
flue to 2rant more, eicher than he had de- 
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fred, or than they had the power to grant. They 
declared that Mr. de Bezenval ſhould be ſet at 
liberty, and that a general amneſty ſhould be 
proclaimed," and they immediately diſpatched 
* couriers to carry their reſolutions into effect, 
and the crowd, aſſembled in the ſtreet before the 
town houſe, loudly applauded their proceedings. 

Necker overjoyed at what had happened, and 
proud of the triumph, which his virtue and 
his eloquence had gained, ſat out ee 
do carry the grateful tidings to the king. 
He had not, however, arrived at Verſailles, 
before every thing which he had done was 
counteracted. The news of what had paſſed at 
the town-houſe, ſpread rapidly through Paris, 
and made very different impreſſions on men's 
minds. Some admired the generous ſpirit of 
the miniſter, who, at a moment when he might 
enjoy the pleaſure without the guilt of revenge, 
| made a ſacrifice of all perſonal reſentment, and, 

| like a fincere friend to the people, ventured to 
thwart inſtead of flattering their moſt prevail- 
ing paſſions. Others, who were the ſecret ene- 
mies of Necker, and who were tired of hearing 
bis bn 5 ſounded in their ears, be- 
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gan to inſinuate that Necker, in order to pleaſe 
the king, and make his peace with the court, 
wiſhed for an amneſty, Which would cover the 
ſecret of the conſpiracy with perpetual darknets, 
The palais-royal,, the political coſſee- houſes, 
and the aſſemblies of the diſtricts, were in the 
moſt violent agitation. Some loudly inſiſted, 
that Mr. de Bezenval ſnould be continued un- 
der arreſt, and tried z others inveighed againſt the 
electors, and accuſed them of the moſt criminal 


ambition, in continuing the exerciſe of their pow. | 


er, after their authority had ceaſed. 8 What, * 


Jud they, are theſe uſurpers, ho though 
e deſtitute of all legal authority, ſet up an 


9 « aſſembly of their « own, in oppoſition to that 


0 of our municipal repreſentatives ? They have 


already had the preſumption to paſs an at | 
of oblivion, and have arrogated to themſelyes 


e e 


« ſtare, The people are betrayed, and the im. 

<< punity of the guilty, is held out as an en- 

<« couragement to freſh conſpiracies.” _ 
The tumult ſoon became ſo violent, that al 


the alarm-bells were rung, and the people were 


called together, not by order of the magiſtrates, | 


but : 


4 2-1 
but rather for the purpoſe of reſiſting them. 
Threats were heard of laying ſiege to the town 
houſe, and making an example of the electors. 
The municipal body dreading a general inſur- 
| reftion, haſtily repealed their reſolution of the 


tinue the arreſt of M. de Bezenval, whoſe fate 
had been three times changed in the courſe of 
four and twenty hours. The electors, ſtill more 
terrified, haſtily explained, that is, retracted, , 
| the amneſty, The matter was the next day dif- 
cuſſed in the national aſſembly, who gave their 
ſanction to the laſt meaſure of the municipality, 


morning, and diſpatched freſh couriers to conti- 3 


and the electors adhered to their former reſolu- 


tion of bringing the guilty to juſtice, and de- 
clared Mr. de Bezenval to be under the protec- 
tion of the laws, but at the ſame time ordered 
| that he ſhould not be brought to Paris. This 
meaſure of the aſſembly reſtored general tran- 
| quillity. 
Mr. Necker, who had Lindieds fame 3 
| out Paris, by talking about peace, and had al- 
| moſt excited an inſurrection, by recommending 
a pardon, muſt have perceived that he had 
acted rather * precipitateh and wirhout paying 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient attention to the actual ſtate of the ca. 
pital. He had, beſides, applied to a municipal 
body, and to private individuals, for that which 
1 che national aſſembly alone had the power to 
grant. He muſt have felt this mortification the 
more ſenſibly, becauſe it came from the people, 
and becauſe, when popularity once begins to di. 
miniſn, it ſeldom ſtops at the point where rez. 
ſon would fix it, but ſinks into indifference and 
diſregard: the affections too of the multitude, 
have ſeldom any other baſis than their wants. 
The fate of France will now no longer depend 
on the virtues of a ſingle man, and Necker will 
no longer be neceſſary to its welfare. He may | 
retain the eſtcem, but it will be hardly poſlible : 
for him to preſerve the favour of the public, 
The members of the aſſembly, on the other 
hand, who are ſeen every day active in pro- 
moting the intereſts of the people, muſt ad- 
vance in popularity; and a miniſter, whoſe 
operations are not dazzling, who cannot make 
the world ſenſible of the miſchief he has pre- 
vented, and who has not the reſource of de- 
fending his conduct in public, contends to 
great diſadvantage againſt popular oritors, and 
can 


can never hope to poſſeſs any other than a ſe- 
condary place in the public opinion. 
Falſchood is the conſtant and the favourite 
reſource of the cabals which prevail here. You 
cannot form an idea of the impudence, with 
which the moſt palpable lies are publiſhed and 
propagated among the people. The moſt-poſi- 
tive aſſertions, the moſt minute detail of facts, 
the ſtrongeſt appearance of probability, are 
made to accompany the groſſeſt falſehoodes. 
Fleſſclles was the victim of a pretended letter, 
which every body could repeat by heart, but 
which no body has ever ſeen, Of the letter, 
which is the only evidence againſt Bezenval, there 
are in Paris a thouſand copies, but no original. 
No ſooner is it whiſpered in ſome obſcure cor- 
ner, that ſuch a monaſtery is a magazine of 
arms, or of corn, than the report ſpreads with 
tap: diry, gathers ſtrength, becomes a matter of 
certainty, and yet the moment the houſe is exa- 
mined, the whole is found to be groundleſs. 
The convent of Montmarte has been twice be- 
et by twenty or thirty thouſand men, who 
threatened it with deſtruction, for having en- 
| eroſted the provender of Paris; but no ſooner | 
EW MOT ones was 
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was it ſearched by commiſſioners, authorize; 


for the purpoſe, than it appeared that it had 
barely proviſion enough to ſupply the houſe 
Several ſoldiers of the French guards were ill 
and two or three died, of indigeſtions, occa. 


ſioned by exceſſes committed at the feaſts of the 


patais-royal. It was immediately given out, 


chat they were poiſoned by their officers. The | 


E municipality was obliged to ſend phyſicians and 
furgeons to viſit them, and the moſt poſitive | 


declarations of theſe, have hardly been able to 


diſcredit the ſuſpicion. At one moment it is 


affirmed, that the ariſtocratical conſpirators have 


thrown a great quantity of bread into the Seine; 
at another, that they mowed the green corn, 
a party of the national guard is Immediately 
| fent to the field, where the crime is ſaid to 


have been committed, and finds the corn ſtand- 


ing, and affording the proſpect of a moſt abun- 


dant harveſt. In ſhort, the public is over- 
whelmed with lies and calumnies, and a pru- 


dent man can ſcarcely give credit to any thing 


that he has not ſeen himſelf. 


Many of theſe falſehoods bie exethinls 1 


deliberately fabricated,, to ſerve party purpoſes: ; 
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and ſome men, who probably miſtake a diſre- 


gard of all morab obligations for profound po- 
cy, have been audacious and infamous enough 


to publiſh falſehoods with the ſolemnities of 
laws, Letters have been forged in the name of 
the national affembly, and ediQs in that of the 
king, exhorting the peaſants to deftroy the pa- 


tents and pedigrees of the nobili y, and to burn 
their caſtles, The effect of theſe forgeries is 
already ſeen, in the ruins and the aſhes to which 


ſome of the fineſt buildings in Dauphiny, 


Franche-Comts, Brittainy, and Burgundy, have 


been reduced. It is true, chat in many places 
_ the people wanted no iacitement, and that the 
violence which has been committed, is only a 


return for multiplied acts of injuſtice, and the 


exploſion of long harboured reſentment. It is 


a ſubject, indeed, of very melancholy, but very 


uſeful reflection, for thoſe who ſeek to ſeparate 


themſelves from what they contemptuouſty call 


the people, that thoſe ſtately caſtles, which 


ſeemed ſuch ſecure aſylums, have by their very 
towers, their ditches, their buttreſſes, and every 


circumſtance. that rendered them formidable, 
provoked the deſtructive jealouſy of the people, 
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and are levelled with the ground, while the 
bumble habitations of obſcure | individual, 
have afforded their maſters the ſecureſt protec. 
tion. Do not, however, miſtake me, 1 feel ag 
much horror as you can, at the acts of injuſtice 
and cruelty which have been committed: they 
are as impolitic too as they are barbarous. 
They muſt fix, in the minds of the nobles, an 
implacable hatred, which will be able to inter. 
rupt the enjoyment of liberty for the preſent, 
and may bring forth the moſt fatal calamities in 
future. How much is it to be lamented, that 
men ſhould thus poiſon the happineſs which is 
offered them, and that they ſhould employ their 
firſt moments of liberty, in committing the very | 
crimes of which tber have been ſo long the 
victims. 
1 have heard fone of the minthers of the 
aſſembly charged with the forgeries which I have | 
mentioned, but the charge is deſtitute both of 
Proof, and of probability. It is quite incredi- 
ble that any men, Who have a reputation, and 
a condition of life worth preſerving, ſhould 
have recourſe for any purpoſe to ſuch criminal 


and ſuch Cangerous TnL! which cannot be 
executes 


executed without accomplices, and which cannot 
poſſibly raiſe their own credit and authority 
kigher than they are already. In truth, moſt 
| of the members, inſtead of exciting, have done 
every thing in their power to appeaſe the ani- 
moſities of the people, by the letters which they 
have ſent to their conſtituents, recommending 
order, holding out hopes that tranquillity would 
be reſtored, and giving a faithful and unexag- 
; gerated relation of events. But for theſe pre- 
cautions, tke diſorders would have been uni- 
verſal, and the ſame devaſtations would have 
dilgraced every part of France, 
It was on the 4th of Auguſt, that we moſt 
alarming accounts of the outrages, which had 
been committed in different provinces, reached 
Verſailles. The morning of that day had been 
| ſpent in the aſſembly, in debating ſeveral arti- 
cles of the declaration of rights; and the buſi- 
neſs appointed for the evening, was to hear the 
report of the committee of intelligence, which 
had been directed, to conſider of the moſt ef- 
fectual means to reſtore tranquillity to the 
We . 
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The evening ſittings att — 


than thoſe af che morning; and on that evening, 


1 thought, even befbre buſineſs was entered on, 
that many of the members appeared. to be ex- | 


 tremely agitated, I heard from ſeyeral of them, 


as 1 walked about the atenües of the aſſembly, 


that they had received the moſt alarming ney; 
from che country. Nothing was talked of, but 
inſurrections, conflagrations,, and maſſacres. 
One man told of his tenants. having, in open 
reſiſtance to him, refuſed to pay their rent, or 
do him ſervice as their lord ʒ another poke of 


his property, which had been conſumed; 1 
third pretended that half his conſtituents had 


taken arms, .and that. 4; eivil war was begun. 


I thought I perceived that their common danger 
reconciled the two parties, and that the noble, 


in the midſt of their alarms, beheld no means 
of ſafety, but i in their union with the commons. 
When the committee of intelligence propofed an 
exhortation to the country, drawn up in the 


ſty le of a ſermon, every Oe felt the | inſuſfci- 


ency of ſuch a meaſure, The Viſcount de 


Noailles, and after him the Duke d'Aiguilion, 


 repre- 


tepteſented with energy, that the real cauſe of 
che exiſting diſorders was the miſery of the 
country people, who were labouring under the 
double oppreſſion of public contributions and 


feodal duties; that although the lords in ge- 


neral m ight be lenient and humane, yet their 


ſtewards, their judges, their game - keepers, and 
their agents, were rigid and tyrannical ; . that 
the inſtant when that force, which was the only 


foundation of an oppreſſive government, was 
deſtroyed, the whole fabric muſt naturally be 


diſſolved, and every principle of order and 


ſubordination overwhelmed in its ruins; that it 


was neceſſary, ſpeedily, to ſatisfy the claims of 


the peaſantry, leſt they ſhould think of doing 


juſtice ro themſelves; and that to give them 
the immediate enjoyment of the advantages they 


deſired, was the beſt means of attaching them 


do the revolution; © for, in ſhort,” ſaid they, 


« we ought not to diſſemble that France is at 
this moment in the laſt convulſions of depart- 


ing life; chat her exiſtence is lengthened, and 
her hopes cheriſhed by nothing, but the re- 
ſpect and attachment of the provinces to the 
2 national aſſembly; and chat nothing can 
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<. prevent her impending diſſolution, but the 
prompt eſtabliſhment of a juſt and free con. 
« ſtitution.” They both concluded, by pro. 
poſing the redemption of feodal ſervices, and 
other meaſures for the relief of the peaſantry, 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the tranſport 
which were excited in the aſſembly, and in tl; 
galleries, by theſe ſpeeches ; particularly that of 
the Duke d'Aiguillon, whoſe illuſtrious name 
and extenſive poſſeſſions, rendered more conſpi. 
cuous the magnanimity of his conduct. From 

this moment, every boſom ſeemed infpired with 
the ſame happy ſenſibility, and the ſeeds of dil. 
cord and animoſity, together with the ſentiment; 
of individual intereſt and ambition, appeared 
to be conſumed” by the triumphant flame of 
patriotiſm, or loſt in the milder but not leſ; 
grateful ſenſations of univerſal benevolence. 
The French are, of all nations, the moſt ſul- 
ceptible of theſe ſudden impreſſions and impaſ. 
ſioned emotions. Whatever may be the objet 
of their attention, they are animated with thc } 
ſame enthuſiaſm. They adored operas and pup- 
pet-ſhews, while their government preventel 
= thing better from occupying their ardent 
5 minds 
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minds; and now matured for liberty, they in- 
dulge tranſports equally extravagant, though 

more dignified by the cauſe which excites them, 

and more likely to be permanent from the ef- 
fects which they produce. 

The meaſures adopted on the evening of the 
Ith of Auguſt, were the reſult of fear, of pa- 

triotiſm, of enthuſiaſm, and of policy. Some 
conſented to ſacrifice part of their intereſts, with 

| the ſame view with which mariners caſt ſome of 

| their precious merchandize into the ſea, in or- 

der by lightening the veſſel to ſave the reſt, 

But others, influenced by the pureſt intentions, 
indulged the general ſentiment of humanity, and 
loſt ſight of all other objects, in the pub- 
lic happineſs. The moſt ſkilful and wary took 
advantage of this fortunate concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances, to obtain thoſe conceſſions, which 
in the moments of tranquillity and reflection 
would have been nee Aupoted if not in- 
tirely withheld. 

It is pretended, that theſe ſacrifices were dic- 
tated, for the moſt part, by a ſpirit of revenge; 
that one party, incenſed by the loſſes it had 
been made to ſuffer, propoſed to the other, 


acts 
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acts of generoſity by way of puniſhment, and. 
that they mutually dared each other to conceſ. 
ſions, of waich thoſe who ſuggeſted them, ex. 
pected to enjoy the honour, without feeling the 
inconvenience. But there is too much refine. 
ment in that obſervation. It is clear, from the 
minutes of the aſſembly, that the deputies of 
the nobility were they who aimed the moſt fa. 
tal blows at the ſyſtem of feodal tyranny ; and 
inſiſted upon the reduction of court favours and 
penſions; and that the clergy were not leſs ge- 
nerous, though they have received no thanks 
for their generoſity. The commons frequently, 
during theſe proceedings, burſt forth in accla- 
; mations of gratitude, particularly when the 
Biſhop of Chartres propoſed the abolition of 
the excluſive right of hunting, though he is 
1 5 5 himſelf in poſſeſſion of very extenſive foreſts. 
If there was any viſible mark of diſcontent, it 
was at the time when a member of the com- 
mons propoſed the abolition of manerial juriſ- 
diRions, upon which one af the nobles imme 
diately moved, that juſtice ſhould be admini- 
ſtered gratuitouſly, and that judicial offices | 
thould no longer be venal; but the commons 
applauded 
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applauded with redoubled vehemence at this 
motion; which immediarely affected themſelves, 
and entirely excluded them from the nobility. 
There is no doubt, however, that many deep 
wounds were inflicted during this celebrated 
night; which though they were diſregarded at 
the moment, begin to be ſeverely felt now that 
all enthuſiaſm is cooled. I am acquainted with 
| ſeveral noblemen, who ſince the abolition of 
feodal rights and of the game. laws, have already 
deferred from the people, and joined the ene- 
mies of the revolution; although they do not 
care openly to admit that à little more homage 
done them in their villages, a gallows upon 
heir eſtates, and the miſerable pleaſure of im- 
priſoning a few helpleſs peaſants, are objects of 
more value to them than their own liberty, the 
liberty of their country, and all the advantages 

of enjoying uſeful 2 laws in common with the reſt 

of France, ; 

The ſecond a& of this ſitting was more the- 
atrical, more animated, and more intereſting 
than the firſt, The deputies from Dauphiny, 
reminded the aſſembly of the with declared by 
their province that France ſhould no longer 


remain 
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3 remain parcelled out amongſt Bretons, Day. 
| phinois, and Provenęaux, but be inhabited for 
| the future by French citizens alone. This ob. 

ſervation was received with univerſal applauſe. 
Little groups were ſeen forming themſelves, of 
the deputies from each particular province, and 
the general action was for ſome time ſuſpended, 
Many of them had no authority to ſurrender 
the local privileges of their provinces; and the 
aſſembly, though it had declared that poſitive 
: inſtructions were not binding, yet allowed the : 
members who had been inſtructed, to conſult 
again with their conſtituents. In the mean time, 
| however, a proviſional ſurrender was made of 
all excluſive | privileges, in order that there 
might be one common conſtitution throughout 
France. Till this moment, the F rench were not 
properly a nation, but rather an incoherent and 
fantaſtical afſenblage of people, who had paſſed 
under the fame monarchy ; ſome, by virtue of 
a will bequeathing them as property; others, 
by dint of a marriage, which transferred them 
as a daughter's portion, and all by different ti. 
tles, and upon different conditions, all pre. 
ſerving their diſtin& laws and cuſtoms, and 
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having nothing in common, but the diſadvan- 
tage of ſuffering all the miſeries of ſervitude, 
without the ſolitary recompence of poſſeſſing 
uniform laws and ſimilar intereſts. 5 

Theſe reſolutions having been adopted Wa 
tily, and conſtituting votes rather than laws, 
ſeven or eight ſittings have been occupied in 
reducing them into ſhape and compleating 
them. The only important debate, was that 
upon tithes. It had been declared, on the night f 
of the Ath of Auguſt, that a compoſition 
ſhould be made for tithes; but in the courſe 
of the ſubſequent diſcuſſion, ſeveral perſons ob- 
ſerved, that the farmers would gain nothing by 
the ſubſtitution of a pecuniary rent, for a ſpe- 
_ cific contribution, The members entered the 
| liſts by throngs, in order to attack the ſimple 
credulity of ancient times, and to diſplay all the 
inconveniences of this diſaſtrous impoſition, _ 
The clergy defended themſelves vigorouſly. 
The Abbe Sieyes was not in the aſſembly on 
the 4th of Auguſt. He would have approved 
of the converſion of tithes into a pecuniary 
rent but when he heard it propoſed to abo- 
lich them unconditionally, he aſcended the tri- 
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. bune in great wrath, and read a fpeech which 

he had rapidly compoſed, and which was re. 
markable for its vigour and acrimony, He 

proved that tithes did not belong to the land. 

| owner; becauſe when land is purchaſed, the 

value of the rents with which it is charged, 

and of the tithe which it has immemorialhy 
paid, is deducted from the price. To ſ{uppreſ 

tithes, therefore, without any indemnity, would 


be to make a gratuitous preſent to the eiſting | 
08 land-owrers of ſeventy millions of annual rent, 
and to give it, in the largeſt proportion, to thots 


who are already the richeſt, If the clergy are to 

be robbed of their poſſeſſſons, it ſhould at leſt 
be for the benefit of the public; and before ſy 
magnificent an act of generoſity is diſpleyed 

towards the landed intereſt, it would be pru- 
dent to confi der from what reſources the na- 
tional debt is to be diſcharged, and the ex. 
pences of government dire; 

This reafoning, which was frequently inter- 
rupted by ſigns of impatience, remained unan- | 
_ anſwered, but was yet ineffectual. The aſſem. 
bly was agitated and diſtracted by contrary pal. 
| Gons, and the nobility were as little diſpoſed as 
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the commons to favour the clergy. One of the 
vicars, more violent than the reſt of his bre- 
thren, addreſſing himſelf to the commons, cried 
out with extreme indignation, * Was it then 


to devour us, that you invited us to join you 
« jn the name of the God of Peace?” The 
tumult was fo violent, and the minds of men ſo 
heated, that notwithſtanding the cries of ſeve- 
ral deputies , who were impatient for a deciſion, 
it was thought expedient to adjourn the debate 

till the next morning. The night was not 


paſſed in idleneſs. All the engines of terror, 


and of flattery, were employed to obtain from 
the deputies of the clergy, a formal and volun- 
tary ſurrender of tithes, and were employed 
with effect; for the next morning, at the com- 
mencement of the fitting, the Archbiſhop of 
Paris, in the name of his brethren, ſurrendered 
all the tithes of the church into the hands of 


the nation. Let the. colpel,” laid he, be 


« preached z let divine worſhip be celebrated 
with decency and dignity ; let the church 
be provided with virtuous and zealous paſ- 
tors; Jet the poor amongſt the people be 
Ts kuccoured, This is the deſtination of our 


riches; 
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f | « riches; theſe are the objects of our miniſtry, 
| and of our wiſhes; we truſt ourſelves, with. 


& gut reſerve, to a juſt and generous nation,” 
An affected applauſe was given to this lacrifice, 
; "as if it had been ſuppoſed to be voluntary; and 
die aſſembly, fo tumultuous and agitated the 
preceding night, became calm, and quietly 
concluded the 6 digeſt of theſe de 
crees. een. 
In the courſe of the debate, whenever any 
ſpeaker amongſt the laity began to refute the 
ancient pretence that tithes were held by divin 
right, ſeveral of the vicars and of the biſhops, 
were earneſt to diſclaim any ſuch principle, and 
ro declare that they conſidered tithes as reſting 
merely upon the ſame foundation as all other 
property. Divine right is now a ruſty weapon, 
fit only to be lodged in ſome arſenal, as an 
object not of uſe, but of curioſity and wonder. 
Far from aſſerting a divine origin of tithes, it 
was generally agreed, that they conſtituted a 
very injurious ſpecies of property, and that 
humanity alone, and commiſeration for the cul- | 
tivators of the land, called for ſome new mo- 
 dification 
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tution. 
] cannot enter into the detail of " aten or 


teen articles, which comprehend all the reſo- 


lutions of the 4th of Auguſt, and the ſubſe- 
quent days. The aſſembly have been occupied 


more in deſtroying than in erecting. Abuſes 


gradually formed, and ſtrengthened by a long 
courſe of ages, have been aboliſhed in an in- 
fant. The fire which has been thus kindled, 
has conſumed all the duſty cobwebs of anti- 


quity, together with the tarniſhed liveries of ob- 
ſolete magnificence. The whole library of an- 
cient theology, of law, political and canon, the 
bulls of the popes, their ſacred title deeds to firſt 


fruits, and the profits of diſpenſations, have all 
been the prey of this devouring flame. To 


ſpeak plainly, the Janſeniſts have obtained a 


complete victory over the Biſhop of Rome. 
The French will ſhew him all the reverence 


and reſpect he pleaſes, but they will pay him 
no more money. In ſhort, his holineſs is in the 
utmoſt danger of being reduced to original 


W ſimplicity, 
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Among other reſolutions of the 4th of | 


Auguſt, the national aſſembly, upon the motion 


of the Count de Lally Tolendal, proclaimed 


Louis the Sixteenth Reftorer of te Liberty if 


Exance. When Mr. Le Chapelier, the pref, 


dent, at the head of a deputation, carried tg 
him the decrees, and addreſſed him by his ney 


title, the king concluded his anſwer with the 


following words: „Let us go and retum 
& thanks to God, for the generous ſentiments 
. which prevail in your aſſembly.“ And ac- 
cordingly a ſolemn Te Deum was celebrated, a; | 
which all the deputies attended. Le Chapelier 

a commoner and an advocate of Brittainy, walk. 
ed as preſident by the fide of the king, and pro- 
perly ſupported the majeſty, of the people. 
This was the firſt benediction of religion over 
the birth of liberty. The concourſe of ſpecta. 
tors augmented the ſplendour of the ceremony, 


and the king and the aſſembly were alternately 


ſaluted with. ſhouts of joy and applauſe, 
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I H E 22 he concluded their la. 
bours upon the declaration of the rights of nen 
and of citizens, but without determining 2555 
they will add any more articles to the ſixteen 
already decreed. At the commencemerit of chis 
important debate, the Marquis de la F ayette, a 
true American in his principles, propoſed a de- 
claration of rights, which was an epitotne of all 
thoſe that have been made by the united fates. 
The Abbe Sieyes tos, compoſed and preſented 
to the aſſembly an abſtract work, in which the 
rights of man were defined and traced to 
fr{t principles. His admirers were unſucceſsful 
in their ſupport of this production; but they 
procured that of the Marquis de la Fayette to 
be rejected, and immediately amultitude of new 
leclarations were offered to the aſſembly. 
Embarraſſed by ſuch variety of choice, the 
-ſiembly appointed a committee, for the pur- 
bote of reducing theſe numerous plans into one 
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1 digeſt, which TR 160 as a text to their de. 
| liberations, This laſt compoſition, however, 
was attended. with no. better ſucceſs than the 
former. Eſſays upon the ſubject were mult. 
plied; opinions were more divided; and each 
individual,  conceiving | that the rights of man 
| oun ed upon ſentiment rather than reg. 
ſon, w was deſirous chat the ſentiments of ther 
| mould be ftritly conformed to his own, and 
foſpected inſincerity in all who did not think 
like himſelf. Thus the fundamental maxims, 
which were intended to prevent or to decide 
every diſpute, were themſelves the ſubjects of 
the moſt violent debates. | Theſe political ati. 
oms are not unlike the infallibility of the 
7, church, which if it were once demonſtrated, 
would reſolve every difficulty; ; but, unfort 
nately, this demonſtration is itſelf the greatel 
of all difficulties. 6 
The aſſembly at length fixed upon a a declars 
tion, which was propoſed by one of the ſections 
| of the aſſembly, and all the articles in it wer 
3 ſubmitted, ſucceſlively, to a general diſcuſſion. 
. During theſe tedious and unintereſting debates, 
I was perperoally. ſtruck with the poverty of 
Ch 


reren. 
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che ideas, and the copiouſneſs of che expreſ- . 
gons. This was leſs the fault of the ſpeakers 
than of the ſubject. Metaphyſical abſtractions, 
grammatical niceties, verbal diſputes, | a com- 
poſition to be made of the ſentiments of twelve 
hundred men, who were each deſirous that his 
favourite expreſſion ſhould be adopted, who be- 
held dangers lurking 1 in every ſentence, ſnares 
in every line, who reciprocally accuſed each 
other of giving the reins to licentiouſneſs, or 
of checking the progreſs of liberty; ſuch were 
the ſubjects, that occupied and fatigued the at- 
tention of the aſſembly. To wenty times was the ; 
original text overwhelmed and loſt, in commen- | 
taries and criticiſms, and twenty amendments 
were propoſed, and rejected, before the ma- 
Jority of the members could concur in any one 
opinion, 
The fatal bitterneſs of theological leaven, was 
oo ſenſibly infuſed into the debate upon reli- 
gious liberty. A violent and gloomy ſpirit 
tormented and diſgraced one part of the aſſem- 
bly. I thought myſelf preſent at a council, 
when 1 beheld a compact phalanx of prieſts, 
ſupported by a aiaſority * of nobles, vigorouſly 
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cantending for an eftablihed religion, infitng 
upon an exoluſſye form of worſhip, and oblt. 
nately defending their Baſtille of the other 


5 world, to ſupply, if poſſible, the place of that 


which has been demoliſhed in this. The ya. 


. triotz carried to the combat arms, that were but 
inqdifferentiy wrought and tempered, and in the 
uſe of theſe they diſplayed more valour than 
kill. | Queſtions. that are recommended by 
; their novelty, and, conſequently, examined with 
eagerneſs and attention, are always better dif. 
cuſſed, than thoſe common principles, which, 
as, they are ſeldom diſputed, no one finds him- 


ſelf intereſted in maintaining, or. prepared. to 


ſupport. The clergy gained the battle, and 
philoſophy was vanquiſhed. The right of re. 
ligious liberty is declared indeed, but a threat 
lurks under the declaration. er No man ought 


to be maleſted. for his opinions, Dot even 


64 upon religion, provided he does not, by 


a «publiſhing them, diſturb the public or order 
* eſtabliſhed by law,” This article impores a 
contradiction; z It deſtroys. what it eſtabliſhes, 

and comprehends rights which are Incompati- 
ble; che * of fiery man. to purſue freely 


a 


„ 
any opinions, even thoſe upon religious ſub. 
jets 3 and the right of legiſlators to give 4 
preference to one mode of worſhip and to one 
opinion, and to puniſh all who by entertaining 
other opinions, or practiſing other modes of 
worſhip, may be ſaid to diſturb the public ob 
der. This article, however, though i it is better 
calculated for the meridian 6f Goa thin of 
Paris, is not likely in fact to interrupt reli: 
gious liberty; bar ſtill it is ſingular that tlie 
declaration of rights, which otight to conſecrate 
that liberty, ſhotild on the contrary furniſh arms 
to perſecution and intolerance; and that the 
very charter of univerſal freedom ſhould lane? 
tion the principles of eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 
The declaration of the rights of man, con- 
ſidered as a compoſition, is by no means a re- 
| cular and homogeneous work. Sometimes it 
announces rights; ſometimes it preſcribes re- 
ſtraints. In ſome parts it anticipates the ob- 
jects of legiſlation; in others it directs an at- 
tack againſt deſporiſm, of which it ſhould not 
have ſuppoſed the exiſtence, It is not even 
free from tautologies' and uſeleſs refinements ; 


nor is it marked, as it might have been, by 


0. £ chat 


that majeſtic ſimplicity, that primitive tharac. 


ter, which would have ſtamped the production NE 
of an age extremely remote, when men quitting ger 
their natural independence, were ſuppoſed firſt * 
to ſolemnize the convention of the human race. c01 
During | the, peruſal of it, I would willingly cl; 
tranſport myſelf to thoſe times, which precede Wil pr 
the earlieſt dates of hiſtory, and imagination go 
would paint to my eager view the birth of ſo. de 
ciety, and the ſmiling infancy of nature; but i « 
forces me back, in ſpite of myſelf, to the con. e 
templation of a decrepid world, and of ſociety | 7 
_ corrupted and diſſolved by age, it reminds me 2 
that it was made but yeſterday, and ſeems, ac. a 
_ cording to the obſeryation of Mirabeau, to an. 5” 
ſwer no purpoſe but that of a ren alma. 5 
nack for the preſent year. f 
Leaving, however, the form, let us examine 3 5 
che principle and the merit of this work. Was t 
it neceſſary to make a declaration of che right; | t 
of men and of citizens ? Is not this American = 


idea more brilliant than ſolid ? This queſtion 
was debated in the national aſſembly, and it 
deſerved to have been 0 thoroughly inveſti. 


Te 


(23330 
The objections which were made by ſome of 
the members,“ appeared to me ſubtile and in- 
genious, but they were not founded upon the 
real difficulty. I ſay nothing of the contemptible 
conceit of thoſe who were for rejecting all de- 
claration of rights, becauſe, ſaid they, theſe 
principles are written in every heart, This ar- 
gument ſtrongly reſembles the knavery of a 
debtor, who ſhould ſay to his creditor, © you 
need not exact a written acknowledgement of 
your demand, becauſe it is impoſſible that 
you and I can forget how our account ſtands,” ” 
But the objections I mean, were founded upon 
the ſuppoſition that the declaration of rights 
was dangerous that an improper uſe would be 
made of it; that the people, juſt delivered 
: from oppreſſion, and indulging themſelves in a 
momentary licentiouſneſs, were unprepared for 
the reception of ſuch new doctrines; that when 
they were intoxicated with the unaccuſtomed 
ſpirit of independence, they would no longer 
e the authority of the laws, but 


The Dab det Nose de Langres, M. M. Lau- 
dune, Malouet, le Comte de Nirabeas, c. ng 45 
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would think themſelves at liberty to enforce 
[4 their claims by violence. The conſequence is, 
| that in order to prevent theſe dangers, we ſhall 
be obliged; it was ſaid, to make a declaration 
of rights imperfect, abounding with reſtraints 
and limitations, and conſequently falſe and in. 
ſignificant. The affernbly allo, cautious of 
confining its own powers of legiſlation, and of 
running the hazard of a contradiction between 
_ general principles and particular laws, will de. 
clare theſe principles in a timorous and circum. 
ſpect, if not equivocal manner, and will pro- 
duce an untimely and miſhapen offspring, ge- 
nerated, not by truth and reaſon, but by the 
neceſſities of our preſent ſituation, and the pre- 
Judices of the moment; were it not better, 
therefore, to defer every declaration of rights, 
until the conſtitution is completed and eſta- 
bliſhed-? We ſhall then have it in our power to 
1 appropriate the one to the other, and to make 
them harmonize together. Why,“ ſaid Ma. 
|  lovet, © ſhould we tranſport men to the ideal 
„ ſummit of a mountain, and ſhew them the 
« extenſive domain of cheir rights beneath, 
0 when we © ha —_— be * to make 


« them 


„ 

&« them deſcend, and to bring them again into 
e the real world, where they will find 1 ſtep | 
« fettered with reſtraints.” 

Thoſe,* who detended the POPs turned 
round in the ſame circle of reaſoning. The 
rights of man, ſaid they, are eternal, inalienable, 
impreſcriptible; their ſource is in nature itſelf, 

they are equal and unchangeable in every age and 
every country, and they can never yield to any | 
_ reaſon of convenience or neceſlity, Since the 

ſole object of ſociety 1s the preſervation of 
thele rights, to declare what they are, is an in- 
diſpenſible preliminary ta the eſtabliſhment of a 
political conſtitution. T he repreſentatives of 
| the people are called upon to declare them, 
becauſe it is their duty to lay the foundations, 
before they raiſe the edifice; to eſtabliſh prin- 
ciples, before they draw concluſions; to fix 
upon a determinate and invariable end, before 
they make choice of the means by which it is 
to be obtained. It is neceſfary to declare them, 
that che | people wF underſtand. and decide 
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upon che motives of their legiſlators; that our 
ſucceſſors may tread in our footſteps, and bring 


our work to perfection; and that other nations 
may be made ſenſible, by our precepts, of the 
injuries they ſuffer, and may learn, by our ex- 
ample, how to redreſs them. It is a debt which 


France owes to mankind. The abſurd notion, 


that the people ought to be kept in ignorance 


of their rights, leſt they ſhould abuſe them, was 
conceived in ages of barbariſm and tyranny, 
and deſerves, in the preſent enlightened #ra, to 
be exploded with ridicule and contempt. It is 
this very ignorance which is the bane of free. 


dom, the life and | nouriſhment. of defpotiſm, 


The ſtudy of the rights of man, is the moſt 
uſeful courſe; the Knowledge of them, the 
ſublimeſt object of morals. He who under. 
ſtands his own rights, and defies they ſhould. 


be reſpected, knows it to be his intereſt to re. 


ſpect thoſe of others. Now, when once a prin- 
ciple is demonſtrated to be dangerous, it is de- 
monſtrated by the ſame proceſs to be falſe, be- 

cauſe the right of doing i injury does not exiſt, 


This is what I have collected from the 
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or ſixty pamphlets, which I have had the cou- 


rage to read, in the hope of diſcovering ſome - 


clue to guide me through this metaphyſical la- 
byrinth, M. Mounier, who. contended that 


the rights of man ſhould be weighed in the 
ſcale of public intereſt, ſeemed to me to main 
tain the true principle z but he neither adhered 


10 chis ſimple original idea, nor drew from ic 
its juſt conſequences. 


A little ſenſeleſs jargon about the law of 
nature, and natural right, is anexcellent auxiliary 


to a profeſſor, Who would involve his ignorance 


in the cloud of a long and elaborate harangue; 
but men who underſtand what they talk abour, 
and are defirous to be underſtood by others, will 


readily agree to reject altogether theſe vague and 


unmeaning expreſſions. 10 ſpeak. correctly, | 
rights have no exiſtence but by virtue of the : 


law; they do not precede ſociety, but are pro- 
duced by it : they are not anterior to the for- 


mation of the body politic, but are the benefits 


we derive from our ſocial communion. 

When the conſtitution and laws of a country 
are com plete, then is the time to make a declara- 
lion of the rights of a Citizen. But nothing can 


be 
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be more erroneons, chan to · eonſider mel & de- 
claration as a baſis of reaſoning, as a touch. 
ſtone to diſtinguith truth from falſehood, good 
laws from bad. The only true and immutable 
principle, is the general intereſt. Utility is the 
ſupreme object, which comprehends in itſelf 
law, virtue, truth, and juſtice. Men who rea. 
ſon upon the principle of utility, can always 
- underſtand each other, and are ſeldom likely to 
differ long in opinion, becauſe they can have 
immediate recourſe to experience, and the rule 
which is to fix the judgment of each, being 
plain, ſimple, and capable of but one conſtruc- 
tion, they may readily diſcover wherein their 
difference conſiſts, which is the great ſecret of 
_ deciding all controverſies, The cauſes of riches 
and poverty, happineſs and miſery, pleaſure 
and pain, are matters of mere experiment, and 
may be difcerned without any violent exertion 
of the human faculties, And when theſe cauſes 
are once underſtood, it is eaſy to determine 
whether a law be favourable to the intereſt of 
the majority. But who will pretend to main. 
tain that ſy law whatever may not, in its 
operation, 
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operation, Violate one or more of what are 
called the impreſcriptible rights of a citizen. 
If therefore the rights of man are to be diſca- 
yered by the general intereſt, and not the gene- 
tal intereſt by the rights of man, it follows that 
this declaration 18 an ill-timed and | fallacious 
meaſure, a ſubordinate and uncertain rule, an 
ignorant and deceitful guide, which paſſing for 
an oracle, may bewilder men's reaſon, but can 
never direct their Judgment, For my part, I 
am not to be cheated by this vulgar quackery; : 
| addreſs myſelf directly to the grand principle 
ol general utiliey, without truſting to any inter- 
vening medium; like the man who prayed im- 
wediately to God without addreſſing the ſaints; 
becauſe, ſaid he, my houſe would be burned 
while thoſe varlets were telling their maſter of 
my danger. I wiſh. to reaſon in a language 
that is intelligible to all mankind, and would 
oladly annihilate ſome thouſands of volumes 
upon metaphyſics, juriſprudence, and morals. 
Inſtead of a declaration of the rights of man, 
[ would merely have. prefixed to the conſti- 
tation a tew Social maxims, founded upon ge 
neral 
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"EAT 7 utility and pointing out preciſely. the 
object of ſociety, and the duties of government. 


f Theſe maxims ſhould never have pretended to 


the honour of being axioms, and of forming a 


creed of political religion. But then, on the 


other hand, they would not have produced the 
fame violent animoſity in debate; they would 


not have been the cauſe and the ſubje& of 


eternal controverſies they would have found 
their way more readily and more quietly | into 

the world; and, finally, they would never have 
called forth a multitude of arguing blockheads, 
to inveigh with the bitter gall. of religious ſec. 
taries, againſt all who do not OY: ſubſcribe 
to their doctrines. _ 


1 can, however, eaſily competed why many 


_ enlightened men, and many true patriots and 
philanthropiſts were rejoiced, and exulted when 
they beheld this promulgation of the rights of 


men and citizens. They have not had leiſure to 


examine metaphyſical imperfections, nor to con- 


ſider that obſcure expreſſions are the perpetual 
ſource of the moſt fatal diſputes. They found 


in this declaration, general principles, calcu- 


Had 
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| lated to extend the triumphs of liberty, and to 
terrify the tyrants of the earth. They per- 

ceived that men muſt be happy, if they would 

 reciprocally conform to theſe maxims ; and, as 

the baneful ſpirit of ſervitude has deeply in- 

fected the human race, they thought it neceſſary 


liberty ſhould be celebrated with extravagant 
marks of enthuſiaſm. Men, who are tranſ- 


dungeon to a pure and healthy atmoſphere, 


reſtored to their ſenſes, 


cauſe I wiſh that ſomething leſs, but that 


ſhould no longer be ſhrouded under the j Jargon 


which Ihe has lo long been Wrapped, ſhould at 


to give an extraordinary ſtrength to the anti- 
dote. It is not ſurprizing that the revival of 
ported immediately from the corrupt air of a 


are apt to become giddy with the ſudden 
change, and often require ſome moments to be 


Do not, however, proclaim r me for an enemy 
to the rights of man; 5 if I diſapprove of them 


as a foundation of government, it is not be- 


ſomething bet: er, had been done for the cauſe 
of humanity. It is becauſe I wiſh that liberty 


of ſcholaſtic ſubtleties: that this myſtic veil, in 
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Jngth be torn n and her beauties no 0 longer 
be concealed,* — 


Wy * The 8 kn to refide 3 in France for ſome I, 
c after the date of this letter ; and the original work contains 
ſeveral other letters written from that country. Of the let. 
ters from England too, only a few are ſelected; whether 
any more of either ſhould be tranſlated, will depend entirely 
on the manner m n which this work 1 is received by the public, 
* * the Tranſlator, 
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Sat 7% x xt, 


London, 10 April, 1798, 
oY EVERY day « experience the advantages of 
the rule which you know I have adopted, ne- 
ver to get into a carriage, but when compelled 
to it by abſolute neceſſity. A chouſand objects 
excite my attention as I walk about the ſtreets, 
Which 1 might gallop by twenty times a day in 
14 coach. without obſerving ; M and ſome of theſe 

objects I find the ſources of much inſtruction. 

It is thus that 1 have lately obſeryed, as I 
returned home i in the evenings, ſome ſhops very 
unuſually crowded. Upon enquiry what occa- 
ſioned ſuch an affluence of cuſtomers, and at ſuch 
an hour, I found that what had taken for ſhops 

were lottery-offices ; and, as the drawing of the 

_ lottery now approaches to a concluſion, thoſe of- 
fices are more and more crowded every night. 

The perſons with whom they are filled, are 1 
maoſt all of them ſhabbily dreſſed, and ſome 
even in rags; but this external appearance of 
pover 15 18 leſs 5 ſtriking, than the miſery which 
"Bn 5 
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is painted on their countenances. It is really 2 
very diſtreſſing ſight to obſerve them preſſing 
in crowds about the counter, and waiting in the 
moſt anxious ſuſpence to hear their fate, like ſo 
many convicted criminals brought to the bar, to 
hear the ſentence which awaits them. The anſwer 
they receive from the clerk is, indeed, very fre. 
quently attended with the ſame effects as a Ju- 
dicial ſentence, ſince it depends, as to many of 
them, on what has been the chance of the dap, 
whether they ſhall paſs the remainder of their 
lives in priſon, and ſometimes whether they ſhall 
ſuffer death by the hands of the executioner, 
The anxiety, which 1 faw convulſing the coun- 
tenances of ſome of theſe poor wretches, at the 
moment before their doom was pronounced, 
and the dejection and deſpair which followed 
when they received the fatal anſwer, it is im. 
poſſible to deſcribe. I was particularly ſtruck 
with one pale emaciated figure, whom I ſaw ad- 
vancing impatiently towards the clerk, and then 
ſuddenly ſtopping, motionleſs, endeavouring, 
in vain, to ſummon up ſufficient courage 0 


enquire what was to be his future deſtiny, 
The 


( 245 ). 

The whole of this affecting ſcene made ſo 
me to make ſome particular enquiries reſpecting 
commonly ſeen in the evening reſorting to theſe 
offices, and I have learned that moſt of them 


are poor manufacturers, who have been tempted 
to try their fortunes, in the hope of relieving the 


their huſband's labour in this raſh adventure, 


families. : Others are ſervants, who having gra- 
dually loſt all their little ſavings, have been inſen- 


confidence that fortune muſt at laſt prove fa- 
vourable to them, and that they ſhall be able to 


guilty of crimes that are irredeemable, and have 


R 3 _ their 


deep an impreſſion on me, that it has induced 


the condition of life of the perſons, who are 


diſtreſſes of their numerous families, and who : 
from being only poor at firſt, become ſoon in- 
debted to an amount, which they never can diſ- 
charge. Some are wives, who clandeſtinely 
diſſipate the ſcanty and hard earned fruits of 


and poiſonfor ever the domeſtic happineſs of their 


ſibly led on to pawn their maſters property, in 


| redeem what they have pledged, and reſtore 1 it, 
unmiſſed, to its place, but to whom loſs fol- 
lows after loſs, and they at laſt find themſelves 


no proſpect before them but the publication of-- 


K > 
their diſgrace, and the ſevere puniſhment of the 
law); or, the dreadful reſoufce of eſcaping from 
greater miſery, by ſuicide. That all this ſhouls 
exiſt under the authority of a free government; 
that is, of a government which certainly doe; 
not propoſe as its object the oppreſſion and cor. 
ruption of the lower ranks of PT is Ally | 
matter of aſtoniſhment. 

Indeed, every man who' reflects on the nz. 
ture of lotteries, muſt ſee that it is hardly poſ. 
ſible to imagine any inſtitution better calculated 
than they are, to check induſtry, and cortupt 
honeſty. Nothing is of more importance for 
the promoting and encouraging of induſtry, 
than to keep inſeparably connected the ideas of 
profit and labour, and to make men ſenſible 
of the neceſſary dependence of the one upon 
the other : but lotteries ſeparate thoſe ideas, 
and deſtroy that dependence, by conferring on 
idleneſs, raſnneſs, and diſſipation, the rewards 
which are due only to induſtry, patience, and 
frugality, and by holding out to men the prof. 
pect of obtaining greater riches from the ſingle 
turn of a wheel, than they could acquire in ih: 
courſe of the longeſt 1 by the moſt unremit- 


ting 


„ 


ting labour, and the moſt rigid ceconomy, In 
ordinary caſes, it is to men's own vicious dif. 
poſitions that are to be imputed idleneſs and 
knavery 3 but, by the help of lotteries, the moſt 
amiable qualities of the human mind are con- 
. verted into inſtruments of its corruption. It 
18 often the warmeſt conjugal attachment, 


prompt men to endeavour, by adventuring a 


little of their property, to fave the objects of 
their fondeſt affections from the denials and ſuf- 


dren to a workhouſe, their induſtry and inno- 


to depend on for ſubſiſtence. e 
3% 7 


and the moſt anxious paternal ſolicitude, that 


3 ferings to which they ſeem daily expoſed. The 
firſt riſque that has been incurred, leads to a 
| {till greater; the hardſhips which were to have 
been relieved are multiplied, the wretched huſband 
and parent proceeds with redoubled anxiety, 
but he ſtill proceeds, till at laſt, the ruin of 1 
| himſelf and his family are become inevitable; 
he is then removed to a jail, his wife and chil- | 


cence are loſt for ever; they become familiarized 
with guilt, and 3 come to conſider them- 
themſelves as having nothing but their crimes 
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The hazard of a lottery affords a refuge to 
the falſe reaſoning of thoſe, who deceive them. 
ſelves into a belief that they are acting ration. 
ally and honourably, when they are in tru: 


proceeding, ſtep by ſtep, towards the commiſſon 


of the moſt flagitious crimes. It is impoſſible, 


they think, that they ſhould be always unſuc. 


ceſsful. To riſk once more, after ſuch a run 


of ill-luck, is but an act of juſtice to them. 
ſelves. Incapable, however, of mak ing that 
laſt riſque with property of their own, they have 


recourſe to that of others; they per ſuade them. 
ſelves that they are only borrowing, what in 
fact they ſteal, and when incapable of making 


reſtitution, they regard themſelves as unfor. 
nate rather than criminal, 


That there are few hg which beget evil 


to ſome perſons without producing good to 


others, is a truth which is proverbial in moſt 


languages; but lotteries are ſo rarely attended 
with benefit to any one, that they may almoſt be 


claſſed among the few EPI of which that 
maxim admits. 


Numbers are ruined, and no one can be fad. 


to profit by lotteries; for, though ſome men 


are 
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are ſuddenly ſnatched by them from extreme 
indigence to exceſſive opulence, yet that change 
cannot be ſaid, in any juſt ſenſe of the word, 
to be profitable. It does not remove, it only 
alters the character of their wretchedneſs, and 


he who would compare the preſent with the 


paſt condition of one of theſe ſucceſsful adven- 


turers, would find the delirium of his proſpe- 
rity full as cane as the langour of his 


adverſity. 


And as to 1 ſtate, it is certain that no pro- 
perty can be any where placed more unpro- 


fitably, than in the hands of thoſe who have 


| been unaccuſtomed to the uſe of it. It is there 
wholly unproductive, it ſerves only to deſtroy 


induſtry, and is waſted in the gratification of 
groſs appetites, and the enjoyment of guilty 
pleaſures. But of all the miſchievous effects 
of theſe ſudden changes of fortune, the greateſt 


is, chat they decoy thouſands to their ruin. 
The news of this great good fortune is ſpread 
abroad; it is advertized by the proprietors of 


_ boitery-offices z it excites the envy of the poor 
and the induſtrious; they cenſure their own | 

umi liry and folly in not having ventured | in the 

lottery, 


Ay 
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lottery, and, deceiving themſelves, as moſt men 
naturally do, by confidence in their own good 
fortune, they are induced to deprive themſelyes 
and their children of the neceſſaries of life, in 
the hope of having the ſame ſucceſs as their 
envied neighbours, and are ſoon drawn in to 
their deſtruction, ; 1 85 
| Lotteries, however, are ſuppoſed to be pro. 
fitable to the ſtate, in as much, as they increaſe 
the revenue, and conſtitute a tax which is le. 
vied without compulſion. But what more op- 
preſſive tax can be impoſed than that which 
ftiftes induſtry, encourages idleneſs and diſtipa. 
tion, and ends in the ruin of thouſands? What 
are we to think of a nation, whoſe ſupplies are 
raiſed from the tears and afflictions of thc 
wretched, and whoſe financial reſources conſiſt 
in deſtroying induſtry, corrupting innocence, | 
poiſoning domeſtic comfort, and ſowing thc 
feeds of deſtruction throughout the ſtate ? 
The very end of all ſociety, is the happiness 
of the individuals who compoſe it; Jotterics 
are wholly deſtructive of that 3 to 
uſe them, therefore, as the means of maintaining 
jociety, is to facrifice the end to the means. 
I am 
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I am told that theſe miſchievdus effrcts of | 
lotteries, have been ſeyeral: times ſtated in the 
Houſe of Commons; and that particular in- 
ſtances have been there related of: che crimes: 
and the calamities which they had cauſed, and 
yet every year produces a new lottery. 
Indeed, that the Britiſh: legiſlature js Gn6ble , 
ol theſe miſchiefs is manifeſt, from the many 
fevere laws which it has paſſed againſt gaming: 
though no ſpecies of gaming is half ſo extenſive, 
or half ſo pernicious as that of lotteries. The 
legiſlature ſeems, indeed, to wilh only to eſta- 
| bliſh its own monopoly of gaming, and in that 
inſtance, at leaſt, to proſcribe no crimes, and 
prevent no misfortunes from which it can de- 
rive, I will not ay any advantage, but at leaſt 
ſome gain. : 
What horror would not ſome human inſtitu- 
tions inſpire, if men could ſee them diveſted of 
that cloud, in which prejudice and habit have 
involved them; if they could ſcrutinize into the 
actions of ſtates with the ſame freedom, and 
the ſame ſeverity, as they do into thoſe of indi- 


viduals; if they were to conſider unjuſt wars 
as murders and maſſacres, unjuſt taxes as rob- 
 beries, 


Om) 
beries, and unjuſt laws as acts of violence and 
outrage. What would one, who was accuſ. 
tomed with ſo bold and ſo ſevere an eye to ex. 
amine the conduct and the policy of ſtates, ſay, 
when he beheld the ſame government alluring 
and decoying men to their ruin, then driving 
its deluded victims into priſon, as to an aſylum, 
and at laſt ſhedding their blood, becauſe they 


were corrupted * the ſociety which thoſe pri 
ſons afforded ?. 
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LETTER XIV. 


London, 25 May, 1790. 


{ HAVE been endeavouring, for ſome time 
paſt, to acquire ſome knowledge of the law of 
this country, but it has hitherto been without 
much ſucceſs, Blackſtone's Commentaries had 
been recommended to me, not only as a work well 
calculated to give me a general idea of Engliſh 
law, but as almoſt a perfect model of an ele- 
mentary treatiſe ; I accordingly procured it. 
But the diviſion of the work, and a few pages 
which I turned over, gave me ſo ſtrong a pre- 
_ poſſeſſion againſt the whole book, that I ſoon 
laid it afide, I could not conceive that much 
valuable information was to be derived from a 
treatiſe, the very arrangement of which had 
been determined, not by any philoſophical 
ideas, but by an antitheſis and a play of words. 
The capital diviſion of the work is into rights 
and wrongs z and thoſe rights are afterwards 
| ſubdivided into the rights of perions, and the 
rights of things; as if inanimate ſubſtances had a 

claim 
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claim upon the law for protection, and as if 
one were to expect a declaration of the natural 
rights of joint-ſtools and chairs. Wrongs, too, 
are ſubdivided into private and public, though 
the author frequently arranges the ſame offence 
0 under bo th titles, and, in fact, is treating of te. 
medies, when, for the ſake of the antitheſis, le 
chuſes to call them wrongs. Not having the 
-prejudices in favour. of what is. already eſta. 
bliſhed here (which a native entertains, I wa 
anxious to diſcover What was the reaſon of the 
different provifions of the law, but I found i: 
impoſſible to -underitand the reaſons Which 
Blackſtone aſſigns. I conſulted a lawyer, with 
whom I have had the goed fortune to become 
-acquaiated, and ſtated to him my difficulty 
he told me he was not ſurprized at it, for that 
almoſt all iBlackſtone's reaſons were technical ; 
they were good arguments in point of law, but 
were of little weight when examined a com. 
mon ſenſe. 
Diſguſted at the Apa which had 
met with in this writer, I enquired, what other 
elementary book of Engliſh law I could con- 
1 88 and my. friend us into my hands Coke 
| 5 upon 
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ypon Littleton, I immediately began very 
boldly to read it, though it was a large folio, 
very cloſely printed. I could not, however, 
_ underſtand a ſingle page of it; the very lan- 
guage was technical throughout, and I found 
that without having nearly exhauſted a whole 
library of law, it was impoſſible to comprehend 
the very phraſeology of this elementary book. 
1 began now to ſuſpect that my friend the 
lawyer had endeavoured to give me a high idea 
of his ſcience, by making me feel the difficulty 
of it; and I determined to become my own 
guide, to diſregard commentators and writers 
of treatiſes, and to apply to the law itſelf, of 
which, as every Engliſhman is bound to under- 
ſtand it, I thought it could not be very diffi- 
cult for one, who was maſter of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, to attain ſome idea. I therefore directed 
my bookſeller to fend me the acts of parlia- 
ment. 

When 1 revurned home at night, I was ſur- 
prized to ſee my table covered with fifteen 
large quarto volumes. I opened one of them, 
through curioſity, to ſee what immenſe ency- 
ddopedis, what vaſt treaſury of all ſciences, 1 


was 
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was poſſeſſed of. To my great aſtoniſhment i 
was the Statutes at large, printed in ſuch ſmall 
characters, and on ſuch thin paper, that it would 
require ſix months pretty cloſe reading to get 
through a volume. I congratulated myſelf on 
the occupation which I had found for the nex: 
ſeven years of my life. I endeavoured to read 
ſome of the acts; but I found my Engliſh of 
no uſe to me, as they were written in barbarous 
Latin. I turned towards the end of the yo. 
lume, behold another language, reſembling the 
former only in its barbariſm, a ſpecies of Nor- 
man obſolete French': at laſt came Engliſh, le. 
gible indeed, but often unintelligible. And te 
only information which I have gained, by the 
great expence to which J have put myſelf, is, 
that the law of one of the freeſt and beſt g0. 
verned nations upon earth is ſo voluminous, 
that a long life would not be ſufficient to learn 
it, and that it requires the previous knowledge 
of two obſolete languages to begin the ſtud). 
I have ſince mentioned this, with aſtoniſhment, 
to my friend; when he informed me, that what 
J had ſeen was only the ſtatute law, and that by 
far the moſt dificult and abſtruſe part of the 
EL ſcience, | 
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ſeience, conſiſted in the common law, which is 
known only by tradition, and which is to be 
collected from ancient treatiſes on different parts 
of the law, and from the deciſions of courts of 
juſtice. Theſe, he told me, have been care- 
fully preſerved from the time of king Edward 
the Firſt, that is, for above five hundred years; 
and they are printed in about a hundred and 
:wenty volumes in folio. 11151 IN 
Finding it, therefore, abſolutely. impoſſible 
to underſtand the civil law of this country, I 
determined not to loſe my time in fruitleſs at- 
tempts, and have availed myſelf of a maxim, 
which J found in one of the law books 1 had 
looked into, Lex neminem cogit ad impoſfi ilia.” 
Though I confels I do not very well know 
how that maxim is to be reconciled with ano- 
ther, which I tound in the very next page of 
the ſame book, Ignorantia Juris neminem ex- 
0 ciſat. 11 55 | 5 
I determined, however, to underſtand ſome- 
thing of criminal law, and I returned therefore 
to Blackſtone; and by dint of reading his laſt 


volume over twice, and attending frequently at 
8 „ 


e 
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the mia of priſoners, I think I have acquired 
a tolerable idea of it. 

It cannot be worth while to give you a par- 
ticular account of the criminal code. There i; 
very little in it worthy of remark, and little to 
diſtinguiſh it from the criminal codes of moſt 
_ other countries in Europe. Like them, it con. 
fiſts of a number of different laws made 2 
different times, and in the different ſpirit which 
happened to prevail at the times they were made, 
It conſiſts of laws which are executed, and of 
laws which have long ceaſed to be in uſe, bur 
which every individual has it in his power to 
execute when he pleaſes : and crimes are claſſed, 
not by the degree of their immorality, or of 
the injury they do to the community, but ac- 
cording to mere poſitive and technical rules. 
In one reſpect, indeed, it differs from the crimi- 
nal law of almoſt every other country in Europe, 
for it has no cruel puniſhment, except in the caſe 
of high treaſon, For that crime, the traitor's 
heart ought, by law, to be torn from his boſom 
while he is yet alive; but that inhuman puniſh- 


ment is never inflicted : and in all other caſes, 
even 


even in parricide and the moſt cruel murders, the 
bender is puniſhed with the leaſt painful death, 
mat of hanging. Of this puniſhment, how- 
yer, Engliſh legiſlators have, indeed, been la- 
vi. Crimes, the moſt different in their nature 
and their effects, are here puniſhed with death, 
and death is a Kind of univerſal remedy to which. 
ecourſe is had in caſes the moſt unlike. | 
It has often been obſerved, that death con- 
founds all ranks, and brings all to a level; by 
he aiſtance of the Britiſh legiſlature, its tri-- 
umps of this kind are increaſed, and it deſtroys 
eren all diſtinctions of guilt, and places the 
murderer and the parricide on a level with the 
hop-lifter and the pick- pocket. How, if the 
puniſhment of the one is thought ſevere enough, 
that of the other ſhould nat be thought too 
ſzyere, it is not eaſy to conceive, In one re. 
ſpect, however, there is great conſiſtency in 
theſe laws, for both in their ſeverity, and in their 
lenity, they ſhew the little value wich they ſet 
on the life of man. They deprive of life one 
who has done an injury to another individual 
o the amount of only a ſhilling, and they pu- 
mh one who has deprived another of life, 
WE» 6: With 


with no more ſeverity than this petty offender 
Indeed, one cannot conceive how a legiſlatute 
which puniſhes ſuch .crimes, as the ſtealing of 
property privately in a ſhop to the amount ef 
five ſhillings, and as picking a pocket of the 
value of one ſhilling, with death, could dare to 
expreſs . much As _—_— che crime of 
murder. 1 . 
What has moſt aſtoniſhed me is, that almot 
all the Engliſh, whom I have converſcd With 
on this ſubject, appear as much ſhocked at the | 
; inhumanity of theſe laws as myſelf, and yet they 
remain unrepealed. I begged ſome of them to 
explain to me how this happened. They told 
me, that in England it was very difficult to 
make reforms of the law; that no attempt of 
chat kind would be well received in either houſe 
of parliament, which did not come from 
lawyer; and that the lawyers were too much oc- 
cupied with the private cauſes of their elients, b 
trouble themſelves about public reforms. That 
above all, criminal law was that which lawyers 
| eaſt attended to, and that to practiſe in crimi- 
nal courts, was conſidered as the leaſt honours 
ble line which an advocate could purſue. . 
| 7 | | Jou 
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You will ſuppoſe, perhaps, though I have 
been ſo little ſatisfied with the criminal code of 
England, that T have found much to admire in 


the criminal form of procedure; and, in truth, 
if one compares it with what is eſtabliſhed in 


almoſt every country in the world, one cannot 


too much admire it. The publicity of the trial, 
the attention which is paid to every thing that 
is ſaid by the priſoner and his witneſſes, the fa- 
vour with which every objection that comes 
from the priſoner is liſtened to, the neceſſary | 
integrity and impartiality of the jury, are all 
worthy of the greateſt admiration ; but yet, in 
this admirable form of procedure, there appear 
to be ſome defects, which have much ſurprized 


me. And ] cannot but apply to the Engliſh, with 
reſpect to their laws, what has been ſaid of the 


Chineſe on the ſubject of the arts, that it is 
wonderful that they ſhould have made ſo great 
a progrels, and have gone no further. 


In the firſt place, the inſtitution of grand j ju- 
ties ſeems excellent. The providing that no man 
ſhall be ſo much as put on his trial, till twelve 


; men ſhall firſt on their oaths have declared, 
that upon an examination of che evidence, they 


S 3 ; think 
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think there is ground for the accufation. The 
veſting this important power not in the hands 
of any magiſtrate appointed by the king, or in 
any fixed permanent officer, but in twelve pri- 
vate individuals, independent and impartial, and 
who cannot but know, that if the innocent may 
 wantonly be accuſed they never can be ſafe 
themſelves, is an inſtitution ſo wiſe and fo hu- 
mane, that too much cannot be ſaid in its 
praiſe ; but what becomes of all the benefits of | 
this inſtitution, when the grand jury never meet 
till a day or two before the priſoner is to be 
tried, and when they do not declare that he 
ought never to have been accuſed, till after he 
has lain, perhaps, half a Fear in riſe: under the 
accuſation ? 
In the petty juries, which have been 0 muck, 
and in many reſpects, ſo deſervedly boaſted of 
by the Engliſh, there are ſome defects fo groſs, 
and fo palpable, that it is impoſſible they ſhould 
not ſtrike any one, who will at all allow him- | 
ſelf to reflect on the ſubject. The principal of 
theſe is, the neceſſity that every jury ſhould be 
Dnanimous in the verdict which they give. It 
is in. vain chat um nature, an and the inevita- 
ble 


— 
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1 
ble fallibility of human judgment, renders una. 
nimity impoſſible, the law requires it, and it 
cannot be diſpenſed with. It is very true, that 
in doubtful caſes, ſome of the jury may, and 
notwithſtanding the imperiouſneſs of the law, 
muſt ſacrifice their opinions to that of their 
colleague; but, unfortunately, when they make 
a ſacrifice of their opinions, they mult make a 
ſacrifiee of their conſciences too, for each jury- 
man takes an oath to give a verdict according 
to the evidence, that is, according to what it ap- 
pears to be to him, and not to others. If juries 
had never any choice but between one of two ver- 
dicts; if they muſt always find merely guilty or 
not guilty, in cximinal cauſes, and for the plaintiff 
or for the defendant, in civil, it would till be im- 
; poſſible that there ſhould not frequently be a dit- 
ference of opinion among them; but, in fact, 
in civil caſes, there is not only the difficulty of | 
determining for whom they ſhall find a verdict, 
but if they find it for the plaintiff, to what 
amount they ſhall give him damages. In eſti- 
mating theſe, they have often to conſider the 
degree of injury that has been done to the plain- 
tiff, the importance of the conſequences of that 
RR. 
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Jury, and the circumſtances of the parties, Ang 
yet the law requires that, from all theſe various 
conſiderations; each ſhould. draw exactly: the 
ſame concluſion, and that they ſhould all be of 
the ſame opinion as to the exact amount of the 
ſum of money which the defendant ſhould pay 

to the plaintiff. The objection to juries, there. 
fore, in their preſent ſtate, ſeems to be, that no. 
thing but daily miracles can fave them from 
being perjured. Tf jurymen always give ho- 
neſt verdicts, it can be accounted for only by 
ſuppoſing them inſpired ; for the fabulous mi. 
racle of the Septuagint, who are ſaid to have 
made ſeventy ſeparate tranſlations of the bible 
all of which, though without any previous 
communication, were exactly in the ſame words, 
is hardly more wonderful than that twelve 
men, of different profeſſions, ages, and fitua- 
tions, with different degrees of underſtanding, 
and different principles, ſhould all entertain 
the ſame opinion upon queſtions of great doubt 
and difficulty, and ſhould all agree to a ſhil 
ling upon the amount of the compenſation 
which one man ought to make to another, for 
a particular injury which he has done him. 
1 i i do 
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I do not obſerve on every part of the Engliſh 
procedure which I think deſerving of obſerva- 


tion, becauſe it would take more time than 1 
believe either of us has to ſpare; and I have 
only obſerved what appears to me to be | its moſt 


nn defects. 
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London, 7 7 June, 1790. 
ENGLISH newſpapers have encreaſed of late 
years to a very aſtoniſhing degree, notwithſtand. 
ing the heavy and multiplied taxes which have 
been impoſed on them. Thirty years ago, I am 


Informed, the number of newſpapers printed at 


London did not exceed 5 or 6, and of thoſe in 
the country 7 or 8; but at this moment there 
are publiſhed at London 37 different newſpa- 
pers, and in different parts of the country 
above 50 more. Of the London newſpapers, 
14 appear every day, 12 weekly, and 11 twice 
in every week. 

Neither the periodical publications of our 
own country, nor thoſe of France, can give you 
any juſt idea of the plan of an Engliſh daily 
"newſpaper. Paris has, indeed, ever fince the late 
revolution, been abundantly. ſupplied with 2 
great yariety of temporary publications, but they 
Axe all confined to particular objects. Each has 


its peculiar province; which 1 i, either to detail 
the 


6 
the debates of the national aſſembly, to relate 
the progreſs of the revolution, or to announce 
and criticize the productions of literature, and 
of the ſtage. But it is the plan of every Eng- 
liſn newſpaper to be univerſal. They relate all 
great public events that happen in foreign coun- 
tries; they give a much more detailed narra- 
tive of all tranſactions which immediately re- | 
gard any of the Britiſh dominions ; and with I 
reſpect to England itſelf, they contain an ac- 
count not only of the debates of both houſes of 
parliament, of the deciſion of the courts of 
juſtice, and the exhibitions of the theatre, bur 
even of all domeſtic occurrences that can any 
way intereſt the public. 8 8 By 
Noi invention, ſince the diſcovery of printing, 
ſeems better calculated to advance the progreſs 
of the human underſtanding, and of human hap- 
pineſs, than newſpapers. They, as it were, mul- 
tipiy every man's exiſtence, and give him the 
advantage t being in many places at once. 
The ſtricteſt attendance to any profeſſion, may 
ſtill allow a man the means of ſatisfying a ra- 
tional curioſity about what is paſſing in the 
world, and ** confined to his office or in his 
counting- 
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counting-houſe, he may liſten to the debates of 
parliaments, hear the trials of cauſes, and be 
preſcnt at the moſt important public tranſaCtion; 
which are paſſing around him. The valetudi. 
narian, whom ſickneſs impriſons in his chamber, 

may ſtill mingle in all the buſy ſcenes of the 
world, and profit by the example of follies and 
' misfortunes, which he does not ſuffer from; 
and no man is excuſable for not taking part in 
the politics of his country, becauſe every man 
has the means of making himſelf mater of 
them. At Athens, it has been obſerved, the 
citizens from their love of politics paſſed their 

whole lives in idleneſs, loitering in the public 
| I to enquire and hear the news of the day; 
but this modern invention, has tranſported the 
public place into every man's cloſet. A newſ- 
paper is a kind of barometer of the political 
world, and gives the actual ſtate of it every day. 
He whoſe deſtiny it has been never to ſtit 
from the ſpot where he was born, reads the 
tranſactions, and obſerves the manners of fo- 
reign nations, and inſenſibly gains an acquaint- 
ance with thoſe who were once deſpiſed or 
| hated, only becauſe they were not known. Fo- 
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reign gazettes, are a Kind of epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence between nations, and ſerve to main- 
tain an intercourſe between the moſt diſtant 
parts of the great family of Europe. 
The gazeties of France have Pn che 
news of the French revolution, and with it a 
ſummons to liberty, into every deſpotic Euro- 
pean ſtate. The powerful and certain effects 
of this, have been foreſeen in Spain, and all 
foreign gazettes have been there ſtrictly prohi- 
bited. It is hardly poſſible, however, that that 
prohibition ſhould be effectual; and it is not 
likely that a riſing love of liberty ſhould be ex- 
 tinguiſhed, by making men feel the full miſery 
and degradation of their ſervitude. When the 
ovxe of liberty is once felt, the reſtraints of ty- 
rants only ſerve to quicken its progreſs and 
increaſe its energy Per medios ire ſatellites et 
perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius ictu fulmineo. 
Newſpapers are certainly the beſt preferva- 
tives of liberty, but they produce that effect 
leſs by the reaſonings they contain, than by the 
publication of facts. It is the notoriety Which 
they give to all tranſactions that are of impor- 
tance to the public, which ſecures the public 
liberty, 


6 
liberty. Nothing can be a greater check on 
the abuſe of power, than the certainty that any 
act of oppreſſion which government might com- 
mit, would be the ſubject of converſation the 
next morning at breakfaſt, in almoſt every fa. 
mily in London, and would, in little more than 
the ſpace of a day be tranſmitted, with a detail 
of all its circumſtances, to oy remote corner 
of the kingdom. 
An advantage which ans dan over 
every other ſpecies of publication is, that the 
writer of them may know exactly what will be 
the diſpoſition of the public at the time when 
they are read, If the diſcuſſions in a newſpaper 
are ever unſcaſonable, it muſt be the fault of 
the writer, and cannot, as in other literary com- 
poſitions, be che effect of accident. This ad- 
vantage is ſo great, that newſpapers might un- 
doubtedly be the moſt effectual inſtruments that 
could be uſed, to correct the errors, and remove 
the prejudices of the public, on any ſubject. 
i nfortunately, however, it very ſeldom hap- 
pens that the editors of theſe publications have 
any ſuch objects in view. The way to be ge- 
9 nerally read and admired, is to Arengthen, not 
to. 


( 
cortect the errors; to flatter, not oppoſe the 
prejudices of one's readers; and it is by the 
{ame arts, by indulging, not reforming the pub- 
lic taſte, that the theatres are filled, and that 
newſpapers obtain an extenſive fale. 80 much 
more, indeed, do men ſeek to be flattered than 
informed, that I obſerve i in this country, every 
man takes the newſpaper that i 18 devoted to the 
party which he himſelf has eſpouſed, though it 
is certainly in the writings of his opponents 
that he ought to look for novelty and infor- 
mation. | 9 85 
This flattery and. eotraption of the public . 
judgment, is moſtly effected by what are called 
paragraphs; which are ſhort ſentences, conſiſting | 
each of one or two obſervations on ſome public 
meaſure, or on any other matter which any way 
engages the public attention; and there are in- 
erſper ſed promiſcuouſly s the articles of 
ncws, as there ſtanding the likelieſt chance of 
being read, or as not being of ſufficient length 
to aſſume the form of an eſſay. Theſe para- 
graphs are commonly written by perſons, who : 
receive wages from the proprietors of the „ 
per for that employment; and it is when there 
18 
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zs little public news ſtirring, that thoſe literary 
| journeymen are moſtly Geupis in order that 
the paper, which is always of the ſame length, 
may never want its complement 'of lines ang 


words. The manufacturers of theſe little ſeraps 


and rags of literature, are for the moſt part 
what, judging from the nature of their ſervice 
one would naturally ſuppoſe them to be, the 


moſt ignorant, prejudiced, vulgar, and unprin. 


cipled beings, that ever intruded themſelves 
into the republic of letters. It is in theſe 
| paragraphs, that the artillery of different poli- 
tical parties is played off againſt each other, 
and that are propagated the baſeſt inſinuations 
and the moſt ſcandalous calumnies agnainit 


miniſters, againſt the leading members of the 
oppoſition, and ſometimes, in the mere wan- 


tonneſs of detraction, againſt en and ob- 
ſcure individuals. 


There is one thing peculiar to Englit 


newſpapers, which has much ſurprized me. 


The king never has a levee, or a drawing- | 


room, without all the newſpapers giving an ac- 
curate liſt, the following day, of all the per- 


ſons who attended itz and this, as if it were a 


matter of the utmoſt 1 importance to the whole 
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paper. When I firſt came into this country, 


others, commonly entertain, and I therefore 


at St. James's, who were the members of par- 


talogues abound, an inſtance of that licentiouſ- 


nation, is commonly the firſt article in the 


brought with me thoſe high notions of Eng- 
liſh liberty, which foreigners, who derive their 
ideas only from books and the relations of 


imagined, that the deſign of publiſhing this 
information, was to admoniſh the people whom 
they had reaſon to ſuſpect, as not being very 
zealous friends to their liberties. Who were 
the generals that performed their campaigns 


lament moſt dazzled with the ſplendour of a 
palace, and who the men of high rank that 
moſt frequently breathed the corrupting atmo- 
ſphere of a court. With this idea, I pitied the 
men whoſe names I found perpetually recur- 
ring in theſe accounts, and thought I ſaw, in : 
the numerous libels with which theſe court ca- 


neſs of the preſs, of which I had heard ſo many 
complaints, A longer reſidence here has enabled 
me to correct this error, as well as many others 
of the ſame kind; and I have diſcovered, that 


there are in fact many perſons, even in England, be 
15 e 
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who find a pleaſure in ſatisfying the idle cyr;. 
ofity of knowing, who was in the king's pre. | 
| fence on ſuch a day. The birth-days of the 
king and queen, always bring a numerous at, 
tendance at court, and it is thought important 
on ſuch extraordinary occaſions to give the 
public, not only the uſual catalogue of names, 
but an exact deſcription of the dreſs, which 
every perſon had on when he approached le 
royal preſence, The next day's newſpapers haye | 
accordingly two or three columns filled com. 
: pletely with a frivolous enumeration of all the 
various combinations of different coloured filks, 
of gold and filver tiſſue, gauze, diamonds, and 
embroidery, that appeared in the dreſſes which | 
were ſeen at court. Whether theſe accounts are 
read by any but tailors and mantua-makers, l 
do not know; it is certain, however, that they | 
may have their uſe, for it is not poſſible to 
give a more accurate idea of a drawing-room, 
than they contain. A number of men and 
women with high titles, and a variety of ſplen- | 
did dreſſes, ſuch is the feſtival of a court. 
And yet, it is often for the ſake of this wretched 
bes ant to have one coat looked at, to be 
preſſed 
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preſſed and wearied in a titled crowd, and 
to ſee in the public papers a ſhort mention 
of one's name; and a long deſcription of one's 
dreſs; that the cauſe of the people has been 
betrayed; that diſtant provinces have been 
plundered; and innocent blood has been ſhed. 
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THE ; Englith acdc has been much 
admired by our countrymen, though it is but lit. 
| tle known by them. They have admired what 
they read of in Monteſquieu, Blackſtone, and 
Delolme, the exact equipoiſe of the three 
forms of government, the monarchical, ariſto. 
cratical, and democratical ; and the accurate 
diviſion of the three powers, the legiſlative, ex. 
ecutive, and judicial; but all that they have ſo 
read of, reſembles the Britiſh conſtitution little 
more than what they may have amuſed them- 
ſelves with in Utopia, or the republic of | 
Plato. : 
TT here are three things very unlike one ano- 
ther, and which are yet often miſtaken for the 
ſame, and reafoned on as ſuch. Theſe are, 
what the Engliſh government is in theory, what 
it is in practice, and what it was ſome centu- 
ries ago. And theſe miſtakes are perpetually 
committed, not only in other countries, but 
even 
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even in n England, where it is ſo i important that 


men ſhould have accurate 1deas on theſe ſub- 
jects, and where they have ſuch frequent occa- 
ſions to diſcuſs them. This obſervation i Is the 
reſult of many converſations I have had upon 
this topic, with Engliſhmen of different ranks 
and ſituations of life, I have converſed ſome- 


times with the cenſors, and often with the pa- 
negyriſts of the conſtitution; but J have ſeldom 


been able to ſatisfy myſelf with the reaſons 


given by the one oY their cenſire, or the others 


for their praiſe. 
The common topic of thoſe who nd any 


defect in the conſtitution is, that the theory of 
it, as delineated by conſtitutional writers, is 
departed from in practice; and yet that theory 


never was, in fact, the conſtitution of Eng- 
land, or of any other country, and has not the 
ſanction of any experience to recommend it. 


To complain chat the Engliſh government does 
| not reſemble that theory, ſeems no leſs unrea- 


ſonable than to complain that it does not re- 


ſemble the forms of government which have 
bern planned by Harrington and Hume, ſince 
the one as well the others, is but the fiction of ö 
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political writers. There is this difference, in. 
deed, that Harrington and Hume Save their 

fictions for what they really were; but the vri. 

ters on the Engliſh conſtitution have publiſhed 


fables, under the title of hiſtory. It muſt, 


however, be confeſſed, that it is a very ſingular 
phænomenon that error ſhould, in this inſtance, 


have ſo completely ſupplanted truth, that men 


inſtead of conſidering the conſtitution itſelf 
from which theſe writers profeſs to have taken 


their ideas, look only to the notions. of thoſe | 


writers, and conſider the conſtitution itſelf but 
as the copy of that great archetype. _ 


The admirers of the conſtitution find a great 
variety of reaſons, by which to Juſtify their 


admiration. Some extol the theory, and for: 


get that it is contradicted in practice; others 


commend the theory or the practice, juſt as 
ſuits the occaſion, and at different times applaud 
both, upon points on which each ſtands di- 


'refily oppoſed to the ether. Others, again 


profeſs to judge of the conſtitution, merely by 
its effects. The goodneſs of a government, 
they truly ſay, is to be eſtimated by the hap- 
Fiat of its 0 3 and, taking that for their 


criterion, 


ct 


(aa 

criterion, they pronounce the Engliſh the bes 
of all governments. But I have always found 
that the panegyriſts of this deſcription, were 


men in very affluent circumſtances, and who 


had more than their ſhare of the rg 
whatever they are, which reſults from the g 


verument. The misfortune, however; is, that 2 
there never was a government, However bad, 
which had not panegyriſts of this deſcription 
and the praiſes of the rich alone, afford a pre- 
ſumption againſt a government, rather than in 
its favour. The nobleſt panegyric that can be 
pronounced on any. conſtitution, is that which 


is heard not under painted cielings and gilded 
cornices, but under the thatch of a cottage. 


But, I am, afraid, the praiſes of the Engliſh 
| conſtitution are not ſo often celebrated there, 


as humanity would induce me to wiſh; and I 
much doubt, whether the wife, whoſe huſband 
has been torn from her by a preſs-warrant ; the 
farmer, who has been oppreſſed by the game- 
bas: the ſhopkeeper, who has been a victim 


IA, os 


to the ſeverities of the exciſe; and the cottager, 8 


who has been dragged from his friends and his 


family, and is compelled to reſide in a part of 
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the country where he is a total ſtranger, by 
virtue of the laws made to provide for the 
are much diſpoſed to expatiate on the 
r effects of the conſtitution.* Thoſe who 
do not boaſt of theſe happy effects, ought not 
to forget what numerous emigrations there have 
been, not many years ſince, from different] parts 
of the Britiſh iſland, and that it is not a prin- 
= of human nature to fly from happinck. 
But the moſt ſenſeleſs commendation which 
is beſtowed on the Britiſh conſtitution, is that 
which is founded on its antiquity. I was lately 
in company with a young Engliſhman, who 
was inſiſting, with great earneſtneſs, on the ex- 
excellence of the conſtitution under which he 
had, as he expreſſed it, the happineſs to hve; 
and, I believe, with the more carneſtneſs, be- 
cauſe I and ſome other foreigners happened to 
be preſent: for I have obſeryed, that even 


It ſhould be obſerved, that none of the evils which are 
here alluded to, neceſſarily reſult from the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, but that they are all the effects of particular laws, or 
particular abuſes, which might be repared or reformes, 
without any change i in the conſtitution. 

Note of the Tranſlator. 
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thoſe Englithmen, who find ſomething to blame 


in their conſtitution, and their laws, ſeldom fail, 


when they are in the hearing of ſtrangers, to 
declare that both are perfect. Among other 


things which he found to admire in the conſti- 


- tution, he did not omit the wiſdom of his an- 


ceſtors. I begged he would have the good- 


neſs to inform me what part of the conſtitution 


of his anceſtors it was he thought afforded fuch 


_ iaconteſtible proof of their wiſdom. Whether 
it was the giving the king a revenue indepen- 

dent of the parliament, and enabl: ing him to dif- 
penſe with the meeting of that aſſembly for ten 
or twenty years together ? or, that the king 
had the power of appointing judges during 
pleaſure, and that the adminiſtration of juſtice 
Was entirely ſubſervient to his will? or, that 
the king was entitled to the profits of the lands 


of infants during their minority, to controul 
and direct their marriages, and to exact fines on 


the occaſion ? For all this, I obſerved, he cer- 
tainly muſt know, was the E Engliſh conſtitution a a 


century and a half ago. The young ge entleman, + 


however, was not at all diſconcerted by my 


queſtions, but with a Preſence of mind and + 


degre. . 
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degree of confidence, which did not much 
ſurprize me when J heard that he had juſt com. 
pleted his education by a foreign tour; he con- 
tented himſelf with telling me, that 1 had been 
greatly miſinformed reſpecting the conſtitution, 
and continued his panegyric with an air as tri. 
pant as before. 
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LETTER Wk 


London, 21 1 1790. 


Yo U will probably think me very fortu- 


nate in having been in this country at the time 
of a general election of members of parlia- 


ment, and will envy me the advantage of hav- 
ing ſeen the national character in that ſtrong 
light, which you muſt ſuppoſe an election muſt 


have thrown upon it. The advantage, howe- 
ver, 18, 1 aſſure you, much leſs than you will 


have imagined ; for the part which the people 
act in a general election is very inconlide- | 


rable, | 


You know, undoubtedly, that the houſe of . 


commons conſiſts of the repreſentatives of coun- 


- nies, of cities, and of boroughs; that is, theore- 
tically, the repreſentatives of the landed and 
trading intereſts of the country, which are ſup- 


5 poled to be diſtinct from one another. 


Though ſome counties are ten times as large, 
and have twenty times the population of others, 
pet each county ſends the lame number of mem- 


bers | 
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bers to parliament. Theſe members are every 
v here elected, by ſuch! freeholders as have eſtates 
of the value of forty ſhillings a year. The other 
landholders, who have copyholds, (a ſpecies of 
feudal tenure ſtill remaining in England) how. 
ever great their value, or leaſes, for however 
long a term of years, are not admitted to vote. 
In the mode of theſe county elections there is 
no variety, and the only difference, which in 
any way diſtinguiſnes one of them from the 
other, conſiſts in the greater or leſs degree of 
influence, which men of high rank and large 
property poſſeſs in the count. 
Bur in the boroughs, there is an endleſs ya- 
riety in the mode of elections. Trade is in its 
nature fluctuating; the towns, which once en- 
Jjoyed a flouriſhing commerce, have gradually 
fallen to decay, while obſcure villages have 
grown into great commercial towns. The ſtate 
of the repreſentation, however, continues ex- 
actly as it was before theſe alterations took 
place. Birmingham and Mancheſter, two of 
the greateſt manufacturing towns in England, 1 
are unrepreſented, while a ſolitary houſe, which 
remains ſanding « on the dreary plain of Saliſ- 


bury, 


S 
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been often propoſed to reform theſe evils, but 
the dread of a ſuppoſed innovation has hitherto 
prevented it; and from not conſidering that 


the circumſtances and ſituation of the nation 
mere dread of innovation, 


wich canals, which becoming in a long courſe 


dry and barren plains, and had formed in 
others, marſhes and ſtagnant pools, what ſhould 


work of their anceſtors, piouſly enduring all 


men who would bring back the water to its 


/ nere 


bury, ſends two members to parliament. It has 


inſtitutions ceaſe to be what they were, when 


for which they were made, are altered, the Eng- 
| liſh are, in fact, perpetually innovating, mug 


If we were to ſee a country, chat had bern 
once interſected, and refreſhed in every part 


of time choaked up in many places, and di- 
verted from their courſe, had left in ſome parts 


we think of the inhabitants, when we found 
them, from a ſuperſtitious veneration for the 


theſe evils, and regarding, as facrilegious, the : 


primitive courſe, and reſtore the land to its once 
flouriſning condition? And yet ſuch ſeems to 
be an exact repreſentation. of the manner in 
; which ; 
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which the people of Engin conſider the con- 
ſtitution of theit houſe of commons. 

In many of the boroughs, which have fallen 
to decay, the members are not elected, but no- 
minated by the peer, or the man of opulence 
who has been able to purchaſe the few voters, 
or the few houſes, to the occupation of which 
the right of voting is attached, and thus to ſe- 
cure for ever his intereſt, or father, his mono- 
poly in the borough. As far as theſe members 

conſtitute the houſe, it may be faid to be not 
elective, but hereditary, Hereditary, not in the | 
members indeed, but in thoſe who nominate | 
them, and who enjoy and tranſmit for ever, 
from father to ſon, the extraordinary and tran- 
ſcendant right of appointing who ſhall make 
laws to bind the nation. The ceremony of 
| theſe nominal elections is not worth deſeribing; 
the owner of the borough names his members, 
the inſtruments of the election vote for them, 
and the town celebrates its diſgrace, by a ban- 
ou and the ringing of bells. 
The proprietors of theſe boroughs dene 
them, like the reſt of their Fe as that 
from 
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from which they are to derive all the profits 
that they Can, and accordingly ſell their right 


lic newſpapers, giving notice that a ſeat in par- 
liament was to be diſpoſed of; and, I am told, 
that ſimilar advertiſements commonly appear at 
che time of every general election. The com- 
mon price of a ſeat was, I am informed, at the 
laſt election, four thouſand five hundred, or five 


much lower ; but ſo many gentlemen have lately 


perfect indifference, ſo much is human wiſdom 
and virtue under the controul- of habit. 


* 


of nomination. Previous to the late election, 
| ſeveral advertiſements were inſerted in the pub- N 


thouſand pounds. Formerly, the price was 


returned into this country from India, loaden 
with riches, and panting with ambition, that 
they have greatly raiſed the market. Though 
theſe ſales are public and notorious, they ſeem 
to ſcandalize nobody ; and the ſame Engliſh- 
men, who could not ſpeak without horror of 
the venality of judicious offices, as it was for- 
merly practiſed in France, regard the venality 
of the legiſlative office amongſt themſelves with 


Sometimes, the diſtreſſes of the proprietor 5 
obj! ge him to fell, not merely a ſeat for one 


(6 
parliament, but his whole intereſt in the bo- 


rough; that is, the perpetuity of repreſenting ; 
the people of Great Britain in parliament; and N 
many of theſe boroughs have fallen into the 4 
hands of the different departments of govern- 0 
ment. Thus the admiralty, the treaſury, and 
the ordnance have their boroughs, and the no. 
minees of the king and his miniſters, like ſpies | , 
4 in an enemy's camp, take their ſeats among 5 the 5 
repreſentatives of the people. 4 
As to the boroughs which really are elec. | p 
tive, the mode of election varies almoſt in all of F 
them. In ſome, the right of voting is in a ; 
very ſmall part of the corporation, or municipal 
officers; in others, it is in every perſon who a 
has been admitted to his freedom. Here you B 
find all burgeſſes admitted to vote; there only | 
reſident burgeſſes; a little F all houſe- 0 
holders; and a little further ſtill, all perſons 5 
paying pariſh taxes. To look for any reaſon 
for theſe diſtinctions would be vain, They de- f 
pend on no local circumſtances, on no ſuppoſed ; 
qualifications of the electors, but on mere ac- 127 
cident; that is, on the capricious humour of the : 
king who granted, or the officer who drew the 


charter 
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charter of the town, or on the object which the 
houſe of commons had in view, when it made 


tion, previous to the act of parliament, which 


nal as to the right of election in future. 
When one conſiders, therefore, the chaos out 


reach of diſcernment, and what force of calcu- 
lation, would be able in all the combinations, 
which frequent diviſions muſt produce, to eſti- 


men of Coventry ? It would be curious, in- 
deed, if it were poſſible, to ſee an aceurate ther- 


the e depuries for London would be high on the 
go! 1. ſeale, 


the laſt partial deciſion on ſome conteſted elec- 


declared every laſt determination of the houſe 


of which the houſe of commons is formed, 
one cannot too much admire the wiſdom of that 
maxim, which, when they are once elected, con- 
founds them all together, and conſiders each as 
the repreſentative of all the people; for what 


mate the exact value of each vote on either 
| ſide: to ſay, for example, what degree of weight | 
was due to the voiee of the repreſentative of 
the aldermen of Bath, to that of the houſe- 
holders of Weſtminſter, and to that of the free- 


mometer of the conſtitutional importance of 
the different members of parliament, in which 


— — — — 
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feale, Lord — — $, At nought, and the repre. 
ſentatives of the treaſury oY — below 
nought. | 
To give you a juſt "I of FR buſy n 
a conteſted election in this country, far exceeds 
any powers of deſcription that I can pretend to. 
e.collect what you have ſeen in a Flemiſh fair, 
as painted by Teniers, and the mixtures of 
mirth, riot, gluttony, and violence, which you 
| have there ſeen depicted, may give you ſome 
faint idea of an Engliſh election. Alehouſes, 
che windows of which are crowded with men 
eating, drinking, and ſmoaking. Ballad-ſingers, | 
men diftributing ſatyrical papers among the 
mob, little groups of people arguing about the 
| merits of the candidates, drunkards reeling 
about the ſtreets, battles, butchers making a 
kind of diſcordant muſic with marrow-bones | 
and cleavers, parties parading the ſtreets with 
flags, and companies marching up to the huſi 
ings to vote with cockades in their hats, and 
muſic before them, are ſome of che moſt ſtrik- 
ing objects that compoſe the motley exhibition 
of theſe political feſtivals. Sometimes, indecd, 
the intereſt of the ſcene 1 is heightened by break- 


ing 
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ing windows, pulling down. the huſtings, and 
knocking down all the men of one * os 
can be met with, 


The buſtle of the election ; is not calc to 


the town which is to elect, Every thing is in 
motion upon all the high-roads about it; and. 
that in particular which leads to London, is co- 


vered with chailes and coaches filled, and ſame- 
times loaded on the top beſides, with voters 
wearing ribbands in their hats, and ſinging and 
ſhouting in honour of the candidate, who is at - 
the expence of conveying them to the place. of 


election. You will wonder how it ſhould hap- 


pen, that ſo many electors ſhould be away from 
their homes juſt at the moment of the election; 
but the fact is, that their home 1 is not at the 
| place for which they have a right to vote. They : 
ue often total ſtrangers to the town, to its inte- 
reſts, its polities, and to Every thing which . 
lates to it; except, indeed, to ſome gentleman, 
who is ambitious of repreſenting it in parlia- 
ment, and they have been created burgeſſes or 
freemen, merely that they might be voters; for 
xn had a right to vote, 
becauſe they held an office, the calc is now re- 


though, originally, n 


U 2 verſed, 
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CC 
verſed, and they have the office ”"_— that they 
may be enabled to vote. 

The travelling charges of theſe Gehn bur- 
geſſes and freemen, is one of the moſt con. 
ſiderable expences of an election. Sometimes, 

indeed, it is an expence very ill employed, for 
it has happened that voters have gone from 
London to a very great diſtance at the coſt of 

a candidate, and when they arrived at the place 
of election, have voted for his opponent. This 
want of good faith, however, does not ſhock 

any one; and the moſt ſerious obſervation 1 

| heard made on it was, that it was a proof of 
| generalſhip, to be able thus to live upon 
the enemy: for it is a ſtrange and unaccounta. 
: ble maxim of this country, which is in every 
| body's mouth, that all is fair at an election. 

To What moſt aſtoniſhed me at the laſt election 
was to obſerve the ſmall number of candidates, | 
In many places, and even where the election i 

in the hands of the people, ſuch as in the coun- 
ties, there was no oppoſition. Only two per- 
ſons offered themſelves as candidates, and of 
neceſſity they were choſen. And throughout 
the reſt of the * ſo few declared them 
ſelyes 
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ſelves ambitious of this honour, that the whole 
number of unſucceſsful candidates for the 558: 
ſeats, cannot have amounted to the number of 
200. London ſends four members; and had 
only ſix candidates. Weſtminſter, Middleſex, 


there was no oppoſition. 


fearcity of candidates ariſes from an indiffe- 
rence in men, about ſitting in parliament. It 


is univerſally coveted, and many men have ru- 


candidates. 


Coventry, and Liverpool, which each ſend two 
members, had each only three perſons to chuſe 
from. At Briſtol, for ſome time, no candidate 
| appeared; at laſt two offered themſelves, and 


You muſt not, however, ſuppoſe that this 


is univerſally conſidered as a very high honour, 


ined themſelves and 'their poſterity, in the pur- 
ſuit of it. It is, indeed, the unbounded ex- 
pence of an election, and the little proſpect of 
any man's ever being ſucceſsful, but by dint of 
expence, that occaſions the ſmall number of - 


The qualifications aguiſice in a meinber = 
parliament, are unfortunately very different 
from thoſe requiſite in a candidate. Talents 
are neceſſary for the one, riches for the other. 
5 Without 
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Without wiſdom and integrity, no man can he 
worthy of a feat in the houſe of commons; but 
to be a candidate for that ſeat, he muſt be both 
fooliſh and wicked enough to n his pro 
| perty in corrupting the people. 
This, you will ſay, accounts for men's not of. 
fetitig themſelves as candidates; but you will | 
Probably ſtill think it ſurpriſing, that when 


candidates for themſelves,” and elect, without 


folicitation, men eminent for thoſe virtues and 
talents, which muſt enable them to render im 
portant ſervices to country in Ul nh 
The truth, however 5 that though many ſuch 
men exiſt, they are not known to the people. 
Till a man is in parliament, his talents are ne. 
ver heard of by the public, It is only by be- 
ing in parliament that he can be known to be 
At for that fituation, and he cannot be elected 
to that ſituation before it is known that he 1s 
fit for it, 
A man may 


9 
pol 18 eloquence, a | 
knowledge, and integrity, in the moſt eminent 
degree, and yet, if he be not born of an 
| illuſtrious family, to > the inheritance of a large 
eſtate, 
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eſtate, or with ſo tame a ſpirit that he will pay 
aſſiduous court to ſome great lord, for the ſake 


afterwards of the ſubordinate honour of fitting 4 


in parliament to giye another's vote, and to 


utter ſentiments not his own, all his talents ſhall 


paſs with him in filence to the grave, uſeleſs, un- 


| honoured, and unknown, Even Fox and Pitt, 
but for the accident of their noble birth, might 
have Jived and died in obſcurity, and have ne- 


ver paſſed the threſhold of the houſe. of com- 


mons, unleſs it were to get into ſome corner 
of the gallery, there to liſten with. patience and 
humility, to the eloquence of Burke, . 8 


and Sheridan. 1 
It is certainly a great 2 in "his country, 


and an evil, perhaps, peculiar 1 to this alone, of : 


all free governments, that it does not afford any 


means, by which the talents of individuals may 
be known. The public newſpapers, indeed, in 
which all great national queſtions are diſcuſſed, 
ſeem to be a kind of roſtrum, from which a 
man, who has the qualities of an orator and a 
politician, may make himſelf known to his 
cCountrymen; but, in fact, public opinion has 
5 rendered that impoſſible. To take an active 
LY 4 „„ - us | 
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part in public affairs, without" having any pub. 
lic vocations, is here conſidered as ridiculous, 
and even in ſome degree diſhon9urable ; and 
tho* men of real abilities do ſometimies exerciſe 
their talents by writing in newſpapers, yet they 
are always careful to conceal their names, and 
remain for ever unknown to the public. 

The. only deſeri; ption of men in England, who 
have an opportunity of making their talents | 


conſpicuous before they are in Parliament, are 


lawyers. Theſe, however, do not avail them. 


ſelves much of that advantage; whether it be 
that their profeſſional education teaches them i 
to deſpiſe what they deem an ignorant rabble, 


or that judgefhips, attorney- -generalſhips, and | 


chancellorſhips, are not in the gift of the peo- 
ple; certain it is, that Engliſh lawyers ſeldom 
aim at being popular. Of the crowd, which at 
this moment throngs the houſe of commons, 
not one comes in by a popular election; and 
the example of Serjeant Glynn, the advocate of 


Wilkes, and the repreſentative of Middleſex, is, 


I am informed, the only inſtance of the kind 
that is to be met with, at leaft for many years, 
in the hiſtory of the houſe of commons. 


] can: 
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1 cannot conclude this letter, although I fear | 
you will have found it already a great deal too 


long, without obſerving how much in the in- 

{tance of elections, as well as in many others, 

the theory of the Engliſh conſtitution is at va- 

riance with the practice. All the different in- ; 4 

tereſts Which exiſt in the kingdom, are ſaid to — V 

be repreſented in parliament; and yet the elec- <0 

tions generally fall on perſons, who neither hive _ 1 

themſelves any intereſts ſimilar to thoſe of their 
conſtituents, nor have received an education 

which could in any manner qualify them pecu- 

liarly, to underſtand thoſe intereſts. Few of 
the great trading towns, for example, are repre- 
ſented by merchants. Of the members for the 
city of London, two were never engaged in 
any ſpecies of commerce z Liverpool is repre- 
ſented by a ſoldier, and a gentleman educated 
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lor the bar; and Briſtol deputes two lords to 1 

SC 5 | - 13 
parliament, The city of Bath owes its confe- 1 
* 8 8 : 5 3 | BE | ; | ' 
quence entirely to its medicinal ſprings, and its g 1 


corporation is filled with practitioners in phyſic , 
it is too high mi nded, however, to returr phy- 
kcians to the houſe of commons, and it hass 
the vanity to be repreſented by lords. The 
two 
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two univerſities have their repreſentatives, that 
learning may not be without legiſlative protec. 
tion, and yet neither of them ſends to parlia. 
ment any man peculiarly eminent for his learn. 
ing. Of the two members for Cambridge, one 
is the firſt miniſter, and the other a young no- 
bleman, the ſon of an ex-miniſter, who was, 
during his adminiſtrations, elected chancellor of 
the univerſity: for Minerva is not the only 


power to which this % vans thinks it wiſe 
to offer incenſe. 


ELL 
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LETTER XVII. 


| London, 10 Otober, 1790. 
YOU: will think it extraordinary that 1 have 
not yet, in any of my letters, made the leaſt 
mention of thoſe rural ſports for which this 
country is ſo famous. To have ſaid nothing 
about Engliſh hounds, hunters, and race-horſes, 

_ which molt travellers conſider as amongſt the 
&rſt objects of their attention, and which ſome 
foreign nations are beginning to think ſuch 
worthy ſubjects of emulation, would, I make 
no doubt, by moſt other readers, be conſidered 

© unpardonable omiſſion. However, | 1 

| know your diſpoſition too well to be at all ap- 

prehenſive that you will reproach me for it. 
1 have, indeed, mingled in ſome of theſe 


ſports, not for the ſake of admiring the . 14 
and the horles which are employed j in them, and -. 38 
which I certainly am not worthy to judge o. | 
but chat I might ſee men in different ſituations 1 
of lie, « and Judge what influence theſe amuſe. 1 
ments „ 

| 

| 

| 

— 


r 
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ments muſt has. on. the character of thaſe-who 
purſue them. ? 1 = 


If I had any inclination to partake often of 
theſe amuſements, their cruelty would render it 
impoſlible, for the inflicting of torments on any 
living creature, is no amuſement to me. Shoot. 
ing is the leaſt cruel of theſe ſports, and yet it 
conſiſts in murdering inoffenſive animals, at the 

very moment when they are in the full enjoy. 
ment of life and liberty, or of ſufſering them to 
eſcape wounded, and leaving them to die by 
gradual torments. Whatever pleaſure a man 
may take in the exerciſe, and the {kill of this 
kind of ſport, one would think he could feel 
no very enviable ſenſations every time he takes 
up his prey, ſtruggling in the agonies of death, 
His employment is then, if he has any hu- 
manity, to beat its head againſt the end. of his 
gun, to releaſe it from its torture: if he be in- 
different upon that ſubject, he throws the ago- 
nizing creature into his net, there to welter in 
its blood, and to beat its broken wings againſt 
| ſome former martyr of his ſports, who lies there 
fluttering | in the convullions of death, 
Theſe 
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n 
| Theſe barbarities, however, are innocent, when 
compared with the refinements. of cruelty which 
are practiſed in hunting. It is hardly poſſible 4 
to conceive any greater agony than that which Wil 
is endured by a hare, during a long chaſe. 1 
Flying, for hours together, before a whole mul- 
| titude of its deſtroyers, having its ears pierced, 
and its heart diſtracted with the war-hoop of 
theſe ſavage purſuers, with the certainty that a 
painful death awaits it, exhauſted with fatigue, 
incapable of proceeding, yet not daring to ſtop, 
convulſed in every fibre, and ſinking under the 
terror of inſtant deſtruction, it is at length 
ſcized by its purſuers with ſavage exultation. 
That this repreſentation is not exaggerated you 
will believe, when ] tell you that the hunting of 
theſe poor animals affects every part of their fleſh, 
and that thoſe perſons who ſtudy the indulgence 
of their taſte, conſider a hunted hare as a great 
delicacy on account of its peculiar tenderneſs. 
It has, indeed, even happened from the extraor- 
dinary length of the chaſe, or from the animal's 
greater ſuſceptibility of terror, that the fleſh of 
one of theſe tortured creatures has been found 
entirely putrid the n moment it was killed. 
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Cock. fighting, is another of thefe lavage 
amuſements; and here the pleaſure conſiſts 
merely in beholding the torments of the ani. 
mals, for it is not attended with exerciſe like 
hunting and ſhooting. All the excellence of 
this ſcience, though it ſeems to be a diffcut 
one, and has a pretty large dictionary of tech- 
nical expreſſions, conſiſts in enflaming to the 
higheſt pitch the ferceneſs of thoſe birds, and 
then in enabling them to do as much miſchief 
as poſſible to one another. With this vicw, 
they are prepared ſome time before they are to 
fight, by a proper diet; that is, by heating 
food, which throws them into a fort of fever. 
They are armed for the combat with ſteel fpurs, 
of ſuch extraordinary length, that it often hap- 
pens that the bird who has wounded his anta- 
goniſt cannot extract the ſpur from the wound, 
| but it is drawn ont by the by-ſtanders. Be- 
fore the battle, their combs are cut off, and 
their tails are chipped; and each bird is weighed 
to ſee that he does not execed the weight agreed 
on: for this is always a matter of previous re- 
gulation, and in bringing theſe birds exactly 
to their ſtipulated weight, ſo much art is ex- 
Ts Ra ereiſed, 


„5 
erciſed, that a  kilful teeder of cocks is able to 
reduce each of them near a pound i in a very few 
days, by his mode of feeding it. Theſe cere- 
monies over, the battle begins, and fo formida- 
ble are the weapons with which the cocks are 


armed, that 1t is not long before ſome wound i 5 
given, which if not mortal, at leaſt diſables one 
of the combatants. The vanquiſhed bird is then 


ſeen lying with a leg broken, and its breaft 
guſhing out with blood, at one corner of the 
pit, and the conqueror over him, crowing and 


ſtriking him again and again, till by repeated 


wounds, and mangling different parts of his 


body, he has killed him : for the man who has 


betted on the cock that is beaten, will not ſuf⸗ 


fer his torments to be ſhortened by death, bur 
hopes that, gaining ſtrength from deſpair, or by 
ſome lucky accident, he may mortally wound 

his conqueror. It ſeldom, indeed, happens that 
the victor has not received fo many wounds, 
that it is neceſſary to kill him; if that ſhould | 
not be the caſe, he is made to fight a ſecond 
battle, and if a conqueror too in that, the ſpec- 
rators entertain themſelves with the curious 

ſpectacle of ſeeing the utmolt exertion of bis 
courage, 
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courage, and he is, in the technical phraſt 
deſtined ro be cut up; z that is he is made to 
fight battle after battle, he is expoſed covered 
with wounds to freſh cocks, and the ſavage 
ſpectators admire his martial efforts, even in 
death. In theſe ſports, it ſeldom happens that 
leſs than twenty or thirty cocks are deſtroyed | in 
a ſingle morning's amuſement. 


Such are the cruel paſtimes, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the boaſted humanity and good nature 


of the Engliſh, are ſtill practiſed here. It is 
; true, that the ſufferings of mute animals are as 


| gte at, and perhaps greater in other countries 


than in England, but I have been more ſhocked 


at them here than elſewhere ; becauſe I did not 
expect to find them among a people who have | 
gained a reputation in the world for humanity, 


philoſophy, and a love of juſtice. | 
It really ſeems to be unaccountable that men, 
who have ſympathy for each others ſufferings, 


ſhould entertain none for thoſe of beings, | in- 
ferior indeed in the order of creation, but en- 
dowed with quite as much ſenſibility to pain 


as themſelves. One would imagine, to conſider 


what torments are inflicted on irrational ani- 3 


mals, 


1 


gg 7 
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mals, only to procure adyantages the moſt flight 
and inconſiderable to men, that it was a com- 
mon opinion in the world that reaſon alone gave 
a ſuſceptibility of pain; for, if that were not 


the caſe, on what ground can ſo wanton a ſport- 
ing with. the ſufferings of any created beings be 
juſtified ? > Their weakneſs and inferiority are 


titles to compaſſion, rather than motives for 


oppreſſion; and their incapacity to revenge 


themſclves or to complain when they are wrong- 


ed, might, one would think, be alone ſufficient 
to diſarm the half. reaſoning brutes, who fo wan 
 tonly tyrannize over them. | Merely ſomewhat 
to heighten the flavour of their fleſh for the 
cables of the luxurious, animals are made to 
endure the ſharpeſt of tortures, How ſmall 
muſt be the additional gratification, which the 
taſte of the moſt ſenſual epicure can receive 
tom that operation, by which a fiſh, while yer | 
alive, is cut through to the bone in every part, 
and its whole form laid open, and made acceſ- 
ible to the moſt agonizing pain: ? And yet this 
daily practiſed, as if the hurt which it occa- 
lioned to the poor animal were trivial, and the 


pleaſure it procured to men the molt exquiſite. 


” have 
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1 have heard of a man of high rank in this 
Gy, who always travels with ſuch cxtraor. 
dinary exp. ition, as frequently to kill ſome of 
the horſes in his ſervice. How valuable muſt 
that gentleman” s time be to warrant, even in 
his own opinion, the ſufferings he occafions to 
thoſe animals, for the ſake merely of gaining 
five or ten minutes in a day? He muft furely 
be ſome Newton, eagerly purſuing the dle 
very of new laws of nature, which are to benefit 
ages yet unborn, or ſome Howard, whoſe arrival | 
is to give a few minutes earlier relief to the | 

crowds who are gaſping through the bars of 

| their priſon, and ſtruggling in vain to breathe | 
an air not infected with diſeaſe and death. No. 
It is a man, whoſe whole time is paſſed in buſt- 
Urng idleneſs, who gains nothing by the pangs be 
has cauſed to the animals over whom he has do- 
minion, but the lengthening out a little, ſome 
inſipid and unimportant converſation, or the ap- 
parent addition of a few minutes to a tedious 
and weariſome exiſtence, which he has long tel 

as a burthen. 
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LETTER XIxX. 


London, 25 Oktober, 179. 
AS Ji was ſtrolling this morning about the 
town, I obſerved, paſted up at the corners of 
ſeveral ſtreets, a printed paper in very. large 
characters, Th + had the curioſity to read it, and 
its ſingularity induced me to take a copy of it. 
It is in theſe words: „ A Caution as gainſt the 
wearing of buttons illegally covered. That 
« perſons may not be taken unawares, the manu- 
« facturers of buttons (who proceed. in this 
matter from a regard to the induſtrious poor 
« employed by them) give this public notice of 7 
A their intention to enforce the law in this re- 
8 ſpect againſt oftenders, By an act in the 8th 
year of Queen Anne, any taylor convicted 
« of covering or ſetting on to a garment an 
buttons covered with cloth, &c. &c. or other 
„ ſtuff, of which garments are made, ſhall for- 
eit of 5 for every dozen of ſuch buttons, 
and in proportion for a leſſer quantity. And 
20 by an act of the 7th year or Geo. I. any 
1 « wearer 
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« wearer of ſuch unlawful buttons, is liable tg 
e the penalty of 40 ſhillings per dozen, or in 
„ proportion for any leſſer quantity.“ 

I was much entertained at finding fo impor. 
tant a part of the executive power, as that of 
enforcing the laws thus exercifed by the Lon- 

don button-makers, and till more at ſeeing 
how carefully they had attended to all the forms 
uſually obſerved by princes on ſimilar occaſions, 
and had publiſhed an advertiſement, exactly in 
the ſpirit of a royal proclamation. As kings 
vrhen they are in the purſuit of a favourite project 
for their own perſonal aggrandizement, never 
fail to profeſs that the good of their ſubjects is 
the ſole object they have at heart, ſo theſe law. 
enforcing button- makers, at the moment that 
they are contriving to extend their own trade, 
and increaſe their own profits, ſanctimoniouſſy 
declare that their motive is a regard to the in- 
duſtrious poor whom they employ. Indeed, 

their not enforcing the laws at once, without ob- 
ſerving the ceremony of giving this previous 
notice, may give them the appearance of no- 
vices in the art of government, but, in truth, it 
is eaſy to pereeive that the generoſity of chis 
| Y pro- 
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proceeding is merely apparent, and that they 
have adopted it not through any compunction 
they would feel to rouſe on the ſudden theſe 


dormant laws, and let looſe their ſeverities on 


an unſuſpecting public, but becauſe this threat, 


denounced in large characters at the corner of 


every ſtreet, is likely to be a more effectual, as 
it is certainly a leſs expenſive mode of pro- 


curing obedience to theſe ſtatutes, and enlarg- 


ing this highly favoured trade, than the particu- 


F lar hardſhips of a few obſcure. individuals, 


whom they might harraſs with proſecutions. 


Iheſe manufacturers, therefore, prove them- 
ſelves to be very able politicians; and their 
advertiſement may ſerve to eſtabliſh a truth, 
which cannot be too ſtrongly inculcated on 
mankind, that there is really but little difficulty 


in the ſcience of government, ſince button- 


makers can thus make themſelves maſters of 


the art of Kingſhip, much more readily than 
kings can become {killed in the myſtery of but- 
ton- making, 


But I was leſs ſtruck with the. 3 of this ji 
public notice, than with the extraordinary laws 
on which it was founded, and I haſtened home 
Lon 4 nn” 


— - 
to ſatisfy myſelf, dy conſulting my dollection of 
the Natutez, whether this was a vain menace, or 
whether there really were in exiſtence any ſuch 
laws as it threatened to enforce, I ſoon found, 
that fiot only there were ſach laws, but that the 
parliament had purſued, with fo much ſtedfaſt. 
neſs, the magnanimous enterprize of preventing 
men from wearing cheap buttons to their | 
clothes, that they had paſſed no lefs than four 
acts on the ſubjects : one in the reign of king 
William, another in that of queen Anne, and 
two more under king George the Firſt. We 

have heard in other countries of ſumptuary laws, | 
but England is, I believe, the firſt nation in the 
world that ever had anti fumpruary laws, laws 

'  enjoining expence, and ſtrictly prohibiting fru- 
gality. In one of theſe ſtatutes, the 4 Geo, I, 
it is expreſsly declared, that any perſon, who in 
any priſon ſhall commit the offences prohibited 
by the act, ſhall be ſubject to its penalties. The 
reafon of this declaration is not very obvious, 
unleſs, indeed, that it might have occurred to 
the legiſlature, that a jail is the place which mi- 
ey atid poverty moſt frequently inhabit, and 
that they could not better expreſs their abhor- 
rence 
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rence of economy, than by prohibiting. it, even 
there, where it is commonly practiſed through 


mere neceſſity. By the ſame act, if any | perſon 


guilty of the offence which it forbids, ſhould 


be too poor to pay the penalty, he is to be 


committed to the common jail, there to be kept 
to hard labour for the ſpace of three months. 


So that frugality and economy, which the le- 
 oiſlature thinks odious in all men, is deemed fo 
peculiarly odious in the poor, that in them it is 


puniſhed with loſs of liberty, and with corporal 
pains. 

The object which the legillature propoſed to 
itſelf in making theſe laws, appears from the 


preambles of them, to have been to favour the 
induſtry of the manufacturers, who are em- 


ployed 1 in making buttons; and yet it is not to 

be conceived why thoſe manufactures ſhould be 

objects of ſuch extraordinary favour, that all 
the other manufacturers in the kingdom ſhould 
be taxed for their benefit: for, in truth, theſe laws 
operate as a tax in favour of one particular de- 


ſeription of men. If the principle of this law be 
2 good one, it is impoſſible not to wonder at the 
criminal negligence of the Parliament, which 


X 4 has | 
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has not forbidden men to wear any ſtockings 
that have not embroidered clocks, any ſhoes that 
are not doubly ſtitched, and any hats that are 
not edged with gold lace; for, undoubtedly, the 
induſtrious poor employed i in all thoſe manufac. 
tures, deſerve to be encouraged, and as they are 
taxed for the benefit of the button- makers, it is 
but juſtice the button- makers e be taxed 
for their benefit. | 
The truth, indeed is, that theſe abſurd laws, 
which are productive of great inconvenience to 
individuals, do not. occaſion one ſingle hand to 
be employed in induſtry more than would be 
employed if they had never exiſted. When 
the legiſlature compels a man to pay more for a 
ſuit of clothes, than if left to himſelf he would 
chuſe to do, the conſequence is that he has 
fewer ſuits than he otherwiſe would have, or at 
leaſt, that he compenſates for this extravagance 
to which the legiſlature compels him, by an 
economy in ſome other part of his dreſs, which 
the legiſlature has not yet in its wiſdom thought |} 
fit to prohibit; and it ſtill remains to be diſ- 
covered, what the nation has gained by ſetting 


A | hundred button-makers to work, when it is 
effected 
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elected by leaving a hundred taylors, ſtocking- 
makers, weavers, or woollen 5 manufacturers 
idle. 

A law which ſhould 11700 hardſhips on 
one particular deſcription of individuals, would 
appear maniteſtly unjuſt to all the world; and 
yet, men do not ſeem to be ſtruck with the 
injuſtice of a law, which confers favours on one 
particular deſcription of perſons : the injuſtice, 
however, in the one caſe, is as great as in the 
other, and as individuals ought not to be ſacri- 
ficed to the bulk of the nation, ſo neither ought 
the bulk of the nation to be ſacriſiced to indi- 
viduals. 

You will wonder, perhaps, at my having 
dwelt ſo long on theſe abſurd laws; I thought 1 
it the more important, as I perceive there are 
many other laws in this country, which are 
framed exactly in the ſame ſpirit as theſe in 
fxvour of button-makers. =; 

Thus by a law made for the encouragement. : 
of the woollen manufactory, every perſon muſt 
be buried in a woollen ſhroud ; and if a poor 
man have the misfortune to loſe his wife, his 
children muſt go bare-foot, or himſelf go with- 

out 


out a coat For a year, becauſe he muſt be at 
the expence of buying a piece of woollen cloth, 
and putting it to rot in the Tm” of his 
wate.?.: 17, 

You will be 8 1 make no = MY 
that in a free commercial country ſuch laws 
ſhould exiſt, which at once diſcourage trade, 
and lay reſtraints on liberty; but there are, I 
| aſſure you, to be found among the Engliſh ſta- 
tutes, a very great number of laws beſides theſe, 
made exactly in the ſame ſpirit. The boaſted 
commercial regulations of this country, its 
bounties, prohibitions, and duties on importa- 
tions ſo heavy, that they amount to prohibi- 
tions, are all paſſed to favour ſome particular 

| manufacture, or the Srowth of fore particular 


 * The author is not perfolily 5 accurate in his ſtatement Y 
of this law, which does not enjoin that every corpſe ſhall 
be buried in a woollen ſhroud, but merely, that if buried in 
A ſhroud, it ſhall be of wool ; however, inaſmuch as the re- 
lations are not permitted to wrap the body in any cloth 
made of cheaper materials, the principle, which the author 
wiſhes to Uluſtrate, certainly applies to this caſe, though 
not exactly in the n manner in which he would apply it. 
Note of the Tranſlator 


com- | 
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commodiry,; and which it is impoſſible they 
ſhould favour, but at the expence of every 


other kind of manufacture and cultivation. 


The particular ſpecies of manufacture ſo en- 


couraged flouriſhes of 'courſe, and the authors 
of theſe laws, applauding their own wiſdom, 
boaſt that the excellence of this policy appears 
by its effects, as if the increaſe of a particular 
manufacture were to be conlidered as the f in- 


creaſed proſperity of the whole nation. Like 


ſome farmer, who ſhould fatten two or three "" os 
his oxen, by withdrawing from the reſt the ſuſ- 
renance neceſſary for their ſupport, and then, 
contemplating his few pampered favourites, and 
overlooking the miſerable emaciated creatures 
that ſurrounded them, ſhould pride niet on 


the proſperous condition of his herd. 


In every part of the country, you may ob- 
ſerve the ſame ſpirit, In almoſt every city ſome 


little commercial ariſtocracies are eſtabliſhed, 
No man can exerciſe any trade within the ju- 


riſdiction of theſe petty tyrannies, without be- 


coming a free-men of the city, or of ſome cor- 


_ poration in it, for which he muſt pay a con- ; 
liderable fee; that 1 is, he muſt render tribute to 
theſe 
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theſes ariſtocratical monopoliſts. As in other 
ariſtocracies, ſo in theſe, induſtry and poverty 
are taxed in favour of wealth and indolence, 
and the fund thus hardly raiſed is diſſipated in 
feaſts and childiſh ſplendour, and in miniſter. 
ing to the ſenſual pleaſures of the lazy * 
of the corporation. 
But of all the ſacrifices made in this country 
to trade, the greateſt are thoſe which have been 
offered up to the Eaſt- India company. To e 
/ important an object as that of preſerving this 
oppreſſive monopoly, the liberty and happineſs 
of individuals, the adyancement of ſcience, and 
the improvement. of the human ſpecies, are all 
compelled to yield. An authority, which even 
the king of this country with all his boaſted prero- 
gatives dares not exerciſe, has been veſted in the 
narrow-minded trading politicians who compoſe 
this company. While the ſovereigns of England 
have no means of preventing any of their ſub. 
jects from going out of the kingdom, into what- = 
ever diſtant region a thirſt for knowledge or the 
_ proſpect of advantage may allure them, the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature has marked out an immenſe por- 
tion of the globe, and has forbidden any-Britiſh 
ſubject 


e 
ſubject to intrude in it for any purpoſe, or in | 
any purſuit whatever, without the permiſſion of 
the Eaſt-India company. If any perſon ſhould 1 
venture, without the leave of theſe traders, to 1 

viſit thoſe extraordinary regions, which offer 1 
ſuch a copious ſource of information to learn- — 
ing and philoſophy, he expoſes himſelf to the | 
puniſhment of fine and impriſonment; and, that 
nothing may be wanting to the inhumanity and 
barbariſm of theſe laws, the ſeryants of the ö 
company in India are impowered to ſeize on | 
the unlicenſed travellers, whom they find in 
that part of the globe, to impriſon them, and to ö 
{end them in confinement to England, that the ö 
courts of juſtice there may, after the puniſh- | 
ment has been inflicted, decide upon: their guilt 1 
OF innocence. ' 
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LR T.T ER. XX; 


London, 1 Nov, 1790. 


"YOU »in be Hirptiady after the unfa. 
vourable account which I gave you in a former 


letter, of the ſtudy of Engliſh law, to hear 
that it has lately occupied much of my time. 


T was curious to know on what ground ſtood 
the practice of preſſing ſeamen in this country, 


and upon enquiring about its legality of my fo. 


renſic friend, whom I formerly mentioned to you, 


he recommended to me to read the deciſions which 
have been made on the ſubject in the different 


courts of juſtice, and offered to lend me the 


printed reports of thoſe deciſions. 1 accepted 


his offer, and after reading all the caſes which | 


he pointed out to me, I was induced to look 
Into ſome others, and where the queſtion was 


not of an abſtruſe kind, I found them tolerably 
entertaining. 1 perſevered til I had gone through 


a conſiderable number of them ; ; and thoush, ] 


after all, I cannot pretend to any accurate 


knowledge of the law of this country, yet | 
have 


TT 
have gained a more general idea of its juridical 
| ſyſtems than I could have a ek * orher 


means. 


The Engliſh law conſiſts, as you may re- 


collect 1 informed you before, of written 


and unwritten law. The unwritten, which is 


calted the comm 


of the land; and the written, that is, the 


ſtatute law, has only modified, reſtrained, ex- 
tended, or in particular inſtances, altered that 
general law. All the mot i important parts of 


the Engliſh law, are the ancient common law; 
ſuch, for example, as the rules of deſcent, and 
the law by which murders, rapes, and other 


atrocious crimes are puniſhed. This common 


law, however, notwithſtanding 1 its importance, is, 


as all unwritten law muſt be, merely tradi- 


rionary : it is preſerved only in the imperfect 


record of human memory, and he who wants to 
know what the law is on any ſubject, mult look 
to che particular caſes which happen to have 


| been decided, and ſee what the judges upon 


thoſe occaſions remembered the law to be, for 


he has no text to which he can reſort. The 
inconvenience of not having ſuch a text mult 
be ſo great, that it ſeems ſurprizing that any 


nation, 


law, is the general law 
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nation, which has once advanced ſo far in its 
progreſs towards civilization, as to have learned 
the uſe of letters, ſhould not at that moment 
have reſolved to acquire ſome durable evidence 


of ſuch important traditions. | That the Judges, 


for example, ſhould not be required to record 


the whole of the tradition which has been tranſ- 


mitted to them, and to convert it into a re- 


gular code, which might be a guide to poſte- 
rity. But, inſtead of that, a judge is to re- 
member no more of the law, than is juſt ſuf. 


ficient to decide the queſtion which is in diſpute 
before him; and if he ſhould venture to g0 a 


ſtep further, and to declare what the law is in 
other caſes, that declaration being, what is 
termed extra judicial, 1s conſidered : as of no au- 
thority. 


The conſequence of this 3 is, that 8 Eng- 


liſh lawyers precedents are of much greater 
weight than legal principles, and that the law 


is more a ſcience of memory than of reaſon, 


The buſineſs of lawyers, one would imagine, 
ought to be to apply the general rules of lay | 
to particular caſes; but the buſineſs of an 
Engliſh lawyer is the very reverſe of this, and 


he 
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he has to collect from particular caſes what 19: | 
the general rule of law. That the great laws of 


nature are to be collected from particular expe- 
riments, is a neceſſity impoſed on human weak- 
neſs; but it muſt ſurely be matter of great 
aſtoniſhment, that in a ſcience, which is purely 
of human invention, and which was inſtituted 
merely for the benefit of mankind, the ſame 


ſlow, painful, and uncertain proceſs to arrive at 


knowledge, ſnould have been adopted. 


You will eaſily perceive the very great lati- 


tude, which this ſyſtem muſt leave to the judges. 


Where there has. been a precedent exattly in 


point, they do, indeed, generally conſider them- 
| ſelves as bound to follow it; they do not, how- 


ever, always ſo conſider themſelves, as I diſco- 
ver from the expreſſions which very frequently 


occur in the reports T have read, of caſes having 


been denied or over- ruled; but where no exact 

precedent is to be found, the judge is to per- 
form the double operation of firſt extracting a 

rule from all the caſes which have been decided, 


| and then applying that rule to the particular 
oath 


* ing 


caſe before him. In doing this, the habits, the 
prejudices, and the particular modes of think- 
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ing of different judges, muſt often lead them to 
different concluſions. That they do fo is ma. 
nifeſt from this circumſtante, that judges often, 
when ſpeaking of former decifions, ſay that 
they hold themſelves bound by thoſe deciſions, 
though they cannot approve of them, and 
though, if they had been originally to decide, 
their deciſions would have been different. Even 
upon this very fubject, however, of the bind. 
ing force of former decifions, the judges of. 
ten think differently, and they are ſometimes 
reduced to the difficulty of chooſing between 
different authorities, by which the ſame point 
has been decided contrary ways. Amidſt theſe 
difficulties of determining what the law is, they 
are ſometimes inſenfibly led to conſider what in 
their judgments it ought to be, and, as the de- 
Ciſions of the courts conſtiture law, there is no 
doubt that they often act in a legiſtative Capa- 
city. Fhey profeſs, indeed, always, merely to 
declare what the law is, but the diſtinction 
(familiar to Engliſh lawyers) between declara. 


tory and enacting laws, 1 18 frequently a. diſtinc- 
tion only of of form. 


ber 


1 7 
That the Judges do this bfiok wit hs oy 
tors is manifeſt, from a fact quite notorious. 


here, that the law has in many inftances 
totally altered in a cole of years, HTO any 
interpofition whatever of the legiſlature. 

So much are the deciſions df coma uf gan 
confidered as acts of legiſlation, that where 
there are contrary deciſions, the luſt is held 10 
be of the greateſt authority, Which Tan only be 


| becauſe it is ſuppoſed to repeal, or what in 
this fenſe is ſynonimous, to over: rule the for · 


Z mer deciſtons. If decifions were to be con- 
ſidered as that which they are in fact, only 


of the country, there would be no doubt but 


that the higheſt authority ought to be given, 
not to the moſt modern, but to the moſt an cient 


decifon, as being that which was made at a 


ume when the tradition had paſſed through che 
teweſt hands, and mn was the molt 


pure and unadulterated. 


In ſome cakes, indeed, the judges 3 in des 
are compelted to act as legiſlators, If the law 
were wholly a written law, it might frequently 


kappen chat caſes might occur, which the kgil- 
2 lature 
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| Jature had not foreſeen, and for which it con- 
ſequently had not provided; but as the law is 
unwritten, it is impoſſible to ſay that any thing 


has been unforeſeen, or unprovided for. Though 6 
the caſe to be determined may never have oc. 


curred before within human memory, yet the 
law is ſuppoſed to have decided upon it, and it 


never is admitted that any part of the tradition 
has been loſt. As every new cafe ariſes, the 
Jjucdges are bound to remember that part of the | 
tradition which applies to it. It is in vain to 


ſay that they never have heard the tradition, or 
| that they have forgot it; that, in fact, the tra- 

dition is now loſt, there is no law on the ſub- 
8 and the legiſlature muſt ſupply the omiſ- 


ſion. They are > rather allowed to be wrong 


than to be ignorant. The court may be di- 
vided, two of the four judges, who preſide, may 
ſay that the law is one way, and the two others 


that it is directly the contrary ; but none of them 
can be permitted to ſay. that they do not know 

what it is. The conſtitution will not allow its 
Judges this ſpecies of fallibility, they muſt have 


known the law, and muſt remember it; the 
conſequence is, that they are obliged to do 


What 
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what is uſual with perſons who are ignorant or ö ; 
forgetful, while they Py to remember, " 9 
in fact invent. | | 
Among the miſchiefs of this Judicial kind of 5 i 
legiſlation, it is not the leaſt that it is performed | 
piece-meal, without any general view of the ſfub- | 
ject, and with a diſpoſition only to provide a re- 1 | 
medy for one particular caſe, under all its peculiax | 
circumſtances. Laws ſo made, and ſo eaflly | 


repealed, muſt neceſſarily be attended with great 
obſcurity and uncertainty, What effects are, in 
fact, produced by this ſyſtem, you may judge 
from this circumſtance that although, for ſeve- 
ral centuries paſt, the courts of juſtice have 
been perpetually employed in publiſhing frag- 
ments of this tradition, they ſeem ſtill to have as 
much to publiſh as ever : as many queſtions of 
law ariſe in the courts now every year, as did 
tyo centuries ago; and, though every term be- 
gets a volume of deciſions, there are innumera- 


ble points which the lawyers admit have never 
yet been decided. 


You will be glad, perhaps, to hear ne 
of the nature of theſe queſtions, which the courts 


xeſo continually occupied in deciding, Lou 
e will 
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will probably imagine, that they ariſe upon the 
rules by which: property is s acquired, or diſpoſed 
of, or by which ſatisfaction is made to indivi· 
duak for injuries they have fuſtained, or pu- 
niſhment is inflicteck far crimes, | That ſome 
quaſtiens ariſe upon all theſe important points, 
is certainly tue; but by far the greater num. 

ben af queſtions, which are arguedt and decided 
in the courts, relate not to the ſubjects I hays 
ſtance of juſtice, but merely to its forms. They 
are queſtions reſpecting the practice of the 
counts, reſpecting their juriſdiction, reſpecting 
the forms by which one party ſtates his com- 
Plaint, and the other his defence. The time of | 
the court is employed in deciding the diffe- 
rendes, nat which had ariſen. between- the par- 
ties before they applied to the court, but which 
have ariſen between them ſince the proceedings | 
began, and which the proceedings themſelves 
have occaſioned, .. The court has to: ſolye, nat 
the difficulty which the party originally fought 
to have fplyed; but thoſe which He: has to en- 
unter in his way, and, of which he had no. 


| idea. till be applied to, indie for relief; and, 
5 e 
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ke the patient of a phyſician, whoſe very re- 
medies produce diſeaſes, and who in curing. one 
malady gives birth to ſevetal others; the miſe- 
rable ſuitor muſt get rid of the difficulties, in 


which his attempt to obtain relief has involved 


him, before he can gain any proſpect of that 
relief: and as the patient often dies of the re- 
| medy, ſo the ſuitor loſes his cauſe ; becauſe, 


though juſtice was ſubſtantially on his fide, yet 
his lawyers were miſtaken in ſome point of 


form; that is in ſome point, with which he him- 


ſelf could not be acquainted, and which the 
law has involved in ſuch myſtery, that none 
can pretend to any knowledge of it, but thoſe 


who are initiated in the profeſſion, 


But though the miſtake was not his, tis he 


muſt pay for it, and he is loaded with the triple 
expence of paying his attorney or his counſel, 


through whoſe fault he has failed of ſucceſs, of 
paying the coſts of his adverſary, who had done 


him wrong, and compelled him to reſort to juſ- 
rice for redreſs, and of paying a tax to the ſup- 


port -of government,. of whoſe inſtitutions he 


thus finds khimſelf the victim. 
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THE r republic of Jecters/i is a phraſe of con. 
aderable antiquity, and which is adopted, ! 
believe, in moſt European languages; but if it 


Imports, as one would naturally ſuppoſe it does, 
that ſtate of literature in which every man is 
Free to exerciſe his talents as he thinks beſt, and 


merit confers, it cannot be truly ſaid to have 

really exiſted in any age before the preſent, ot 
in any country but in England. Here alone is | 
literature left to flouriſh i in perfect liberty, ex · 
empt, at the ſame time, from the tyranny of li- 


in which no diſtinctions are known but what 


cenſers of the preſs, from the cabals and in- 


trigues of literary ariſtocracies, and from the 


corrupting favour of royal and noble patrons, 
The law, indeed, reſpecting libels, is defec- 


tive and uncertain, but till as that law muſt 


be adminiſtered by juries, it loſes half its ter- 


ors; for though there is ſome difference of 
opinion amongſt Engliſh lawyers, as to the pro- 
n FM oe 
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per province of juries on ſuch trials, yet it has 
never been diſputed that there muſt be a verdict 
of a jury, before any man can be puniſhed for 
a libel, and that every jury has the power to 


acquit on every occaſion, whatever the law may 


be in fact, or may be repreſented to be by the 
judge. | This then IS, in England, th e only re- 


ſtraint on literature, No previous permiſſion = 
is neceſſary before an author is allowed to lay 
his thoughts before the public, and there are 


not here, as with us and in ſome other countries, 
men who are preſumed to have ſuch a wonder- 


ful ſuperiority over the reſt of mankind, as to 
be alone qualified to determine whether a wri- 
ter's opinions are true or falſe, and whether, if 


true, they are ſuch truths as it is expedient to 
publiſh to the world. Even | in England, how- 


ever, as late as till the reign of Charles II. the | 
preſs was ſuhject to this reſtraint, and the public 
was conſidered as a child which was not to be 
truſted with any book, but ſuch as theſe cen 
lors, who acted the part of its preceptors or its 
nurſes, had declared might be with _ "= 


into its hands. 


— 
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As the ſpitit of Engliſh authors is not damp. 
ed by cenſorial authority, fo neither are they 
bribed to conceal the truth by the favour, or, 
as it is fometimes infolently called, the protec- 


tim of illuſtrious patrons. In a country where 


literature is very generally diffuſed, and where 
the property, which authors have in their works, 


is well ſecured to them, as is the caſe here, 
ere can be no patron equal to the public, 


and the only certain way of ſecuring that pa. 
_ trons favour, is by ſolid merit. What, indeed, 
are all the bounties which the richeſt Mecænaſes, 


or even the Auguſtuſes of modern times have 


heaped onthe poetsand hiſtorians, whom they have 


- deigned to rank among their domeſtics, compared "I 


with the ſubſtantial advantages which authors 


of real merit have reaped in this country from 


the public ? While ſome nameleſs poet laureat 


was dignified, or rather was diſtinguiſhed by 


that empty title, was honoured now and then 
with the infipid approbation of a few courtiers, 


and was ſparingly-living on a miſerable penſion, 
Pope was enjoying the applauſe of a whole nation, 
and was receiving ten thouſand pounds for his 


tranſ- 


(( 338.) 


cranflation of Homęr. The emoluments which 
Dr. Robertſon has derived. from his different 
works, is ſaid to be greater even than this; 
and the avidity with which his publications 
have been read, and the impatience with which 


nem compoſitions of his are expected, have ſo 
fully authorized him to conſider himſelf as the 


| hiſtorian, of the nation, that one cannot but 
wonder at his modeſty and humility in con- 
deſcending to wear the title of hiftariographer 


of the king. 
This: ſource of the independence of author 


becomes every day more. copious. The num- 
ber of perſons, to whom books are one of the 
_neceflarirs: of hte 18, in this country continually . 

increaſing, and the public becomes every day " 


richer and more generous. patron. 


 Serviliey and flattery towards the g great are! no 


longer in this country, though they ſtill conti- 
rvuc in moſt others. the characteriſtics of authors. 
+ ay no longer, for there certainly was a time, 


when: even the writers of England, gave them- 


ſelves up woa voluntary ſlavery. Scarce any 


work mad 3 its appearance. in the world without 
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a dedication to ſome titled patron, and it was 
not unuſual for an author to prefix different de. 
dications to the different volumes of a work. 
. ſeen a tranflation of the Metamorphoſes of 


Ovid, made by all the great wits of queen Anne's ; 

_ reign, with each of the fifteen books dedicated a 
to a different patron, and all to perſons of 5 
rank. Even the Spectator has one of theſe g 
badges of davery prefixed to each volume; 7 
and more abject and diſguſting adulation Was 1 
never heard at the court of Lewis the Four- Fe 
teenth, than the Spectator i is made to employ Fi 
in theſe dedications to the men of high birth, at ” 
whoſe feet” Re Hays his labours. In one of them b 
he checks himſelf in the career of his Panegy- N 
ric, from an apprehenſion that if he were to ſay _ 
all that is requifite to do juſtice to his ſubject, | f 
the whole ſtore-houſe of his adulation would be tie 
exhauſted, and. no gleanings would remain for * 
the miniſters and the noblemen who were wait- tho 
ing for the tribute of flattery, which was to be 10 
paid them at the head of each remaining vo- he 
lume. But if,” ſays he, © I ſhould take no- Ro 


38 u ce of all chat might be obſerved in your 
od lordibip, 
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« Jordſhip, I ſhould have nothing new to ſay 
“ upon any other character of diſtinction.“ 
Even in later times, Pearce, in a dedication 
prefixed to his edition of Cicero de Oratore, af- 
ter beſtowing the accuſtomed, that is the moſl 
unbounded encomiums on the virtues of his 
patron, the celebrated Earl of Macclesfield, who 
| was ſoon afterwards tried and convicted of cor- 
ruption in the office of lord chancellor, ſeems ' 
to wonder at his own preſumption in ven- 
turing to praiſe a man, whoſe merit was ren- 
dered inconteſtible, and, as it were, ſanctified 
by royal favour.— Sed nimis progredior; errantem 
me agnoſco impudenter enim facit, qui privatus 
velit tuas virtutes celebrare quas Regiæ vocis tefti= 
monio confirmatus nuperime vidimus. I was not 
ſurprized, after reading this, to obſerve in the 254 2 
title pages of his ben publications, that = 
he was ſoon himſelf in poſſeſſion of ſome of 
theſe royal certificates of undoubted merit, and 
to ſee that he was ſoon chaplain to the king, 
then dean of Wenn. and at laſt biſhop of ; 
Rocheſter, 1 
Alt preſent dedications are very wack out of 
uit in England; it is, indeed, aſtoniſhing that 
. they 
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they ever ſhould have been in uſe any where, 
It is hardly poſſible to conctive a greater degree 
of inſolence in an author, than that juſt when 
he is about to addreſs the public, and has 
called for their attention, he ſhonld turn aſide 
to converſe with ſome individual. If what he 
has to fay to that individual concerns himſclf 
alone, why does not he communicate it in a pri- 
vate letter? If it concerns the public, why does 
not he tell it to the public at ance, and not 
merely ſuffer them to overhear it? The truth, 
. indeed, is, that what is thus told to this ſelected 
individual, is in general what might with pro- 
priety be communicared to any body but to him, 
ſince it is an enumeration of his own real or 
ſuppoſed good qualities. To praiſe a man to 
his face argues ſo mean and fervile a ſpirit, that 
the molt abject ſycophants are aſhamed of do- 
ing it in the preſence of witneſſes, unleſs, in- 
deed, they be literary ſycophants, for theſe ſeem 
do glory in their diſgrace, and to think it no 
imputation on tbem to flatter, fawn, and he, 
in the preſence of the whole world. 80 high 
in their eſtimation is a lord above mankind, 
chat it is ns uncommon thing to find an au. 
e thor, 


RW ·˙ one Woe 2 . 


3 


thor, with an impudent modeſty, apologizing 
in a dedication, for his preſumption in offering 


ſo mean a performance to his patron, while he 


has yet no ſcruple to obtrude that very periorm- 
ance on the public. 


For myſelf, indeed, I have long ceaſed to 
read dedications, though I never fail when 1 


take up the work of an author, whom I am un- 
acquainted with, to obſerve whether he be a de- 


dicator ;. for I conſider that as no unimportant 
feature in his character. I regard a dedication, 
as I do the enumeration of degrees, titles, and 


literary honours, which writers often ſubjoin to 


their names. In the title page, I read that the 
author is a doctor of laws, a profeflor in an 


univerſity, a fellow of this ſociety, or a member 


A of that academy : 1 turn over the leaf, and in 
the next page I read . and a flatterer of the 
great; and then, with all theſe drawbacks 


on my gentleman” s character, provided there be 
not too great an accumulation of them, I pro- 
ceed to the peruſal of his book, 


But, to return to the ſtate of literature | in this 


country. There are no literary ſocieties here, 
and I cannot but aſcribe the free ſpirit and ori- 


ginality 
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nality of 8 En ghſh writers a8 much to that as to 


any other cauſe; for I have obſerved, that ſuch 


ſocieties: are always actuated by a corporation 


ſpirit, and, having once erected themſelves into 


arbiters of taſte and reaſon, their judgments are 
governed not by the merits of what they decide 
on, but by the intereſt, the cabals, and intrigues 


of their own colleagues. The members of 


theſe ſocieties ſoon ape the manners of the great 
to whom they themſelves have paid court, 
They affect to take authors under their protec- 
tion, and the equal intercourſe between men of 
letters ſoon degenerates into the relation of Pa- 
tron and dependent. 


But though there are in England no  Krerary : 
ſocieties, properly ſo called, ſuch as the acade- 
mies, which are ſo numerous with us, and in : 
France and Italy; yet there are here two focie- 


ties which you will not be diſpleaſed to hear 


| ſome account of. I mean the Royal Society, 
and the Society of Antiquaries, which have 
for their objects, the one to promote diſcoveries 
in the ſciences, and the other to encourage re. 


ſearches into antiquity, both of them eſtabliſhed 


originally by ada individuals, and princi- 


7 1 


(635⁹9 
pally maintained by private ſubſcriptions, 
ſtill each having the king at its head, and nomi- 
nally of royal foundation. The influence of 


theſe ſocieties is not very conſiderable. No man 
is reſpected merely becauſe he is a member of the 


Royal Society, or thought meanly of becauſe he 


has not that diſtinction. Theſe ſocieties, how- 
ever, at leaſt the firſt of them, have of late 
. been attended with thoſe evils which I mentioned 
as commonly inſeparable from literary ſocieties 3 
they have produced diffenſions, intrigues, ca- 
dals, rivalſhips and animoſities, inſtead of emu- 
lation, mutual aſſiſtance and a co-operation of 


the members in their honourable labours. 


of felis of. either of chaſe 23 can bc = 
any honour, fince no merit is requiſite to attain 


it, All that is required, is to get two members 


to propoſe you as a fit perſon to belong to the 


fociety, and to pay the accuſtomed ſum of mo- 


ney upon your election, which is either a groſs 
ſum as the purchaſe of the honour for your 


life, or an annual ſtipend which entitles you to 


be a member as long as you pay it. Such, at 
leaſt, is che ordinary courſe of theſe academic 


- 4 elections ; ; 
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est but ſometimes, a6 where. the. candi.. 
date is linown on account of his religigus or his 


politicalofuwons, or from having been engaged: 


in ſome liter controverſy, 0 election is not 
quite ſo unmeaning a ceremo 

votes muſt be canvaſſed for, ad if the, intereſt 
of the preſident be not ſecur 
frequently loſt. But he, who r eee 
to every member of the ſociety but thoſe who | 


In that caſe, 


him, is ſure to be elected; total ob- 


rth 3 


T br are no bl ry Sw 7 none > at leaſt 
but foreigners, and the money paid by members 
on their admiffion is very conſiderable, not lefs 

chan twenty or thirty guineas; ſo that although 
that genius and perſevering application, which 
are neceſſary to enable men to excel in the ſci- 
ences, are ſeldom the companions of riches, yet 
riches are indiſpenſably requiſite to procure an 
entrance into theſe ſocieties. It is not ſurpriſing, 
therefore, that one finds in this country men of 
great talents and learning who are not mem- 
bers * theſe ſocieties, and members of theſe {0- 


cieties 


ſcurity being, as it ſhould ſeem, an indiſputable = 
amongſt Wat fellows, of. theſe 
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eieties, who have neither talents nor learning, 
Indeed, at ſome of theſe meetings, if a man were 
only to conſider the titles, the rank, the high 


birth, and, the riches of the company preſent, | 


he would ſuppoſe himſelf at the levee of a mi- 
niſter, rather than i in a ſociety of 2 and 
philoſophers, | 


The obj 
to itſelf, are certainly ir 


rendered extremely uſeful 3 it might have in 


view to revive important inventions, which have 
been loſt by lapſe of time; to bring to light 


5 important hiſtorical facts, which have been long 
buried under the rubbiſh of antiquity, or which 


have been falſiſied or miſrepreſented by partial 
hiſtorians 3 -to- repreſent to us the manners and 
morals of paſt times, and to ſhew how the pro- 
greſs of human happineſs has kept pace with 


that of ſcience and civilization; to throw a 
light on the early hiſtory of the conſtitution, 


and to demonſtrate the antiquity, of thoſe inſti- 
tutions on which ſome Engliſhmen are content 
2 2 to 


+ which the Royal Society propoſes . 


important ones, being no 
leſs than the making uſeful diſcoveries in the 
ſciences, and in natural hiſtory. A ſociety for 


making reſearches i into antiquity, might too be 


4 
4 
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to reſt thelc Bberties or, which perhaps would 
be {till more! important, to ſhew how very dif- 
ferent thoſe inſtitutions were in their origin, and 
at the various periods of their exiſtence, from 
what chey are at preſent, and that there may be 
found a better and a fafer title to Ry 1 80 its 
antiquity. | 
But, to Judge from 1 labours of the bete 
of antiquaries, (an&T have taken the trouble of 
looking through the ten quarto volumes, which 
in the courſe of the laſt forty years they 
have publiſhed). they have ſeldom had any of 
theſe objects in view. Their only purpoſe ſeems 
to have been, to give an account of any thing 
that was ancient, and merely becauſe it was 
ancient; to deſcribe the rude utenſils and im- 
plements of barbarous times, and to conjecture 
what might be their uſe; to explain and illuſ 
trate inſcriptions, which when underſtood, can 
_ themſelves explain or illuſtrate nothing. To | 


_ enquire into the form of ancient horns, the an- 


cient manner of ſhoeing horſes, and the ancient 
manner of making the king s bed. Inſteadof pre- 

| ſerving the antiquities which may throw a light 
on ancient cuſtoms, any publiſh facts of ne 


 Impor- 
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importance, merely that they may try, with 
great fatigue and learning, to account for them. : 
Such, among others, is a paper giving an ac- 
count of a great number of bones of fowls be- 
ing f found buried together in a hole, and contain - 


ing a great many learned hypotheſes to account 
far what was thought ſo extraordinary. 


Vou will ſay, that all this is, at leaſt, very 
innocent, and that there is no reaſon why men, 
who can find entertainment in this Kind of tri- 
fling; ſhould notbe indulgedi init; and if theſe pur- 
ſuits were fallowed by none but thoſe who could 
not be more uſefully employed, I ſhould agree 
with you, and ſhould think it better that they 
ſhould pals their time in uſcleſs occupation, 7 100 » 
than remain unoccupied. But, in truth, many 4 
of the gentlemen who thus employ themſelves, 5 
are poſſeſſed of qualities, diſpoſitions, and ad- 9 
vantages, which might be rendered the moſt E 
uſeful to mankind: and, I own, that it is with 
no {mall degree of chagrin, that I ſee the talents, 
the learning, the leiſure, and the property of 
theſe gentlemen, which might be employed with 
ſo much honour to themſelves and benefit to 
the world, all waſted upon ſuch frivalous re- 


„„ ſearches. 
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ſearthes, When 1 6bſerit the literary talentz 
of ſome of theſe gentlemen ſtraitened and con- 
trated to theſe trifles; I think 1 ſee a treop of 
employed in pick- 
ing out the graſs, which” 8 N 0 ws in 'the/ . 


brawny and vigotous re Per 


walks of a parterre. 


| Great part too of the ain of "his pit 
ſuits, conſiſts in the example. Men are eaſily 


led aſtray by reſpectable names. When it is 
ſeen that celebrity and Honour attend theſe mi- 


nute labours, they are ſoon conſidered by a 


great part of thankind as real ſcience. They are 
like the invocation of faints, and the adoration 
of images, which divert the mind from the 


- worſhip of the true God, That literary ambi- 


tion, which would have aſcended to the highet 


and more difficult paths of ſcience, and might 


have diſcovered truths the moſt important to 


mankind, is, by the falſe ſplendour which is 
thrown around theſe trifles, bewildered and led 


aſtray from the noble purſbits for which it was 


deſtined. 


effects have been actually produced by this ſo- 
clety, but it is nu, that a ſpiritof minute 


Mt enquiry 


I fave had no opportunity of obſerving what 
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enquiry and laborious «tifing, has pervaded 
many branches of literature in England. That 
ſpirit has even been found, extraordinary as it 
may ſeem, to aſſo ciate itſelf with that enthu- 
ſiaſtic admiration of Shakſpeare, which is ſtil! 
in this country as evalent as ever. In an edi- 
tion of that poet's works, which has been lately 
| publiſhed, and which is purchaſed- with avi- 
dity, one whole octavo volume, conſiſting of 
opwards of 400 pages in ſmall print, is ocou- 
| pied with the prefaces of different editors, with | 
a liſt of books which Shakſpeare might have 
read, with an eſſay on the order of time in 


which his plays were written, and a life and i 
anecdotes of Shakſpeare. Among theſe, we "i 


| have long diſſertations, and various conjectures 
about perſons, remarkable for nothing but their 
Having been known to this great 'poet. We 


find the editor lamenting, that after anxious | 
reſearch, he has not been able to diſcover what ] 
was the diſeaſe of which Shakſpear died. We 7 
have all the particulars that could be collected, | ö 
and all the wills that could be found of all "238 


Shakſpeare's relations, and we have printed, 
verbatim, a math. deed which Shakſpeare 
„ n 


made, and a fac-ſimile engraving of the ſeal that 
was affixed to it. In all this there is, I believe 


| you will agree with me, a great deal of ſuper. 


ſtition ; a ſuperſtition, differing only in its ob- 
ject from that which prompts the unenlightened 
zealots of the Catholic religion, to treaſure up 


the bones, the hair, and the parings of nails, 
of pretended ſaints and martyrs. 
Ho very irrational is the admirgtion of moſt | 
of Shakſpeare's editors, appears from this cir- 
cumſtance, that they are as ſtudious to eluci- 
date the puns, the play of words, and the little 
conceits, which are the blemiſhes of his works, 
as his ſublimeſt paſſages. We find barbariſms 
illuſtrated by contemporary barbariſms, and 
Where we thought that Shakſpeare had no other 
demerit than that of indulging a baſtard ſpecies 
of wit, the commentator fatigues himſelf to 
convince us that he was a plagiariſt as well a 


punſter ; and all this to make parade of his la. 


bour, or, as it is by an abuſe of language ſome-⸗ 
Unnes called, hi W 
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LETTER KXxiI.“ 1 

London, 23 Nov. 1 790. a | 

ALTHOUGH there i is in this country a no- | 
bility, there cannot properly be ſaid to be an | 
order of nobles. There are hereditary titles, 4 
but there are no privileges annexed to thoſe | 
titles which diſtinguiſh the men who bear them : | 
s The tranſlator publiſhes this letter merely for the amuſe 5 | 
ment of his readers, and would be very ſorry to have it - 
thought that he adopted the principles which it contains, as | 
applied to Engliſh nobility, - It is curious, however, to ob- it 
{crve the impreſſion made by one of the wiſeſt of our poli ? N 
tical inſtitutions upon the mind of a foreigner, In che { 
courſe of his argument, the author ſeems ſo completely to * 
forget the diſtinction he ſets out with, between a nobility | 7 | | 


without power and an order of nobles, diſtinguiſhed as muck 
by their privileges as their titles, that his attack may be con- 
ſidered as directed principally againſt the inſtitutions of his. 
own country; though, it muſt be confeſſed, that his remarks 
upon the breed of legiſlators, can only be applied to Great 
Britain; the abſurdity, as he would ignorantly call it, of an 
allembly of hereditary legiſlators being, in ſome W de- 5 
culiar to our excellent conſtitution. 


Mu Fe the Tranſlator. 
from f 
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6 5 
enn the reſt of the community. It is true, 
that peers are not ſubject to be arreſted for 
debt, or to pay the tak on the poſtage of let- 
ters ; but theſe are privileges, which they enjoy 


rather as members of the legiſlature than as no- 


blemen; none of their children, not even the 
eldeſt ſon i is entitled to them; and they belong 
to the members of the houſe of commons as 


well as to peers. The other titles of nobility | 
in England, the titles of courteſy, and the he- 
reditary knighthood of baronets, conſiſt merely 
in the name; they are vox & Præterea nikil. But 
though nothing themſelves in ſubſtance, they 


I 3% 


certainly produce very ſubſtantial effects; for 
2 peing on the prejudices of mankind, 
they command reſpect where no reſj pect is due, 
and they ſerve to bring laborious and uſeful OC= 


cupations into contempt. 


It is not ſurprizing g, that though the diſtinc- 


tions of Engliſh — conſiſt only of empty 


titles, they ſhould ſeem 1 important to thoſe who 
bear them. A little more gilding about the 
toy, the advantage of being & little more for- 

ward in a proceſſion, the gothic privilege - 
having a coronet and ſupporters to their arms, 


the 
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the imaginary graqations of Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Viſcount, and Buron, are all of infinite im- 
portance to thoſe who have nothing elſe to think: 
of, and nothing elſe to recommend them; but it? 
does really ſeem ſurprizing that theſe diſtinctions 
ſhould be thought of much importance by the - 
body of the nation; that is, by the perſons to | 
whoſe diſadvantage they were eſtabliſhed ; und 
yet this is the caſe in England. 
No meaſure of the national aſſembly of France 
has excited ſo much cenſure in this country, 
as the abolition of hereditary titles. By ſome 
men it is treated with the utmoſt ridicule, as if 
nothing but unerring wiſdom could have ap- | 
pointed, that thoſe who are not diſtinguiſhed = 1 
from their fellow citizens by virtues or public 
ſervices, ſhould yet be diſtinguiſhed by titles. 
Others exclaim againſt its injuſtice, as if it were 
the groſſeſt iniquity to ſtrip men of diſtinctions 
which they have long enjoyed, but which they 
never have deſerved; and others, again, expa- 
tiate on the impolicy of the meaſure, as if a 
| tate by providing that all who have equal me- 
rit ſhall receive equal reſpect, diſcovered infal- 
lible ſymproms « of approaching — : 
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( 38 ) 
The truth is, that what nn have been long 
accuſtomed to, they are always diſpoſed to de. 
fend, and commonly for no better reaſon than 
that they have been long accuſtomed to it. 
This ſeems to be the caſe in England, with re- 
gard to hereditary honours ; for when thoſe 


who are warmeſt in probating the abolition of 


chem in France are preſſed for the reaſon of 


their. cenſures, they generally content themſelves 
with talking about levelling principles, repub - 
licaniſm, and Utopian politics. Some few ar. 
guments, however, I have heard advanced by 


the more temperate, but leſs diſcreet, advocates 
for hereditary titles. They maintain, in the 


firſt place, that ſuch titles excite men to acts of 
patriotiſm; but if experience be preferable to 


ſpeculation, how ſhall we account for its having 


happened that Athens, Rome, and all the other 


republics of antiquity, which produced acts of 


patriotiſm, ſuch as modern nations admire, with- 
out preſuming to imitate, were ſtrangers to the 
barbarous invention of hereditary honours *, 


he patricians may be conſidered as an hereditary nobi· 
ty, but the patriciate was never conferred as a reward. 


In 


(2499 ) 
In truth, hereditary: titles are calculated to ſiffe 


inſtead of exciting patriotiſm. If titles were 


borne by thoſe only who had deſerved them, 


they might be objects of ambition to the wiſe 
and virtuous ; but who, that deſerves: to rank 


with theſe, will be prompted to any act of pa- 


triotiſim by the hope that when he has atchieved 
it, he will be enrolled amongſt the ideots and 
the knaves who have inherited titles of ho- 


| nour. 


But, to ſome men, their children are often 
dearer than themſelves, and ſuch, it 1s ſaid, will 
find a motive to ſerve the public in the proſpe& 


of the honours, which they will by that means 


ſecure to their poſterity ; but in England it is 


only one, and perhaps, the moſt worthleſs of 
theſe children, to whom the honour will de- 
ſcend. Thofe who are born to titles have no 


motives to emulation, for to thoſe who inherit 
| honours it is unneceſſary to deſerve them. Ti- 
ties, therefore, ſtifle emulation, and they ftifle 


it in thoſe in whom, onaccountof their riches and 


their other advantages, it would be moſt profita- | 
ble to the public: and a wiſe and virtuous man. 


will conſider the deſcent of his title as a misfor- 
tune, 
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( 350) 
tune, rather than an advantage to his poſte. 
rity; and the proſpect of ſeeing his children in- 


operate as a ſpur to the exerciſe of his own vir- 
tues. When hereditary titles are once eſta- 


bliſhed, they muſt neceſſarily be often found 
where there is no perſonal merit, and when 


that is the caſe, one of two things muſt happen; 


either they confer no honour, and then they are 
uſeleſs; or . do confer honour, and then they 
are unjuſt. 


Titles of a were - not oviginally deGaned 
as rewards for ſervices, they were merely the 


names of offices; and hence it happened, that 


in ſtrictly feudal times, titles and offices were 


inſeparable, but then both were hereditary. 
After ſome time, the abſurdity of ſuffering men 
to occupy ſituations of importance to the pub- 
lic, for no other reaſon than becauſe their an- 
ceſtors had been well qualified to fill them, 
became very ſenſibly felt, and in moſt countries 
in Europe, the title was ſeparated from the of- 
fice; the one was ſuffered to deſcend to a de- 
generate poſterity, but the other was conferred 
on thoſe who were thought capable of diſ- 


charging 
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(- 351, ): 
charging its duties: in England, however, chis 


feudal abſurdity, has been preſeryed in all its 


vigour; and not only the titles, but the legilla- 


tive ang W offices of n are 3 | 


BY is not dicheult to conceive how thoſe of- 
fices, which conſtitute the unmeaning g pageantry 


of a court, ſhould, ſtill be. inheritable; becauſe 


any thing, that has a human form, is capable 
of appearing in an embroidered coat with a 


white wand 1 in its hand, and of taking its ſta- 
tion as part of the furniture of a drawing- 
room + but that offices of real utility, ſuch of. 
fices as it requires wiſdom and integrity to dif- 


charge, ſhould be left to the diſtribution of ac- 

cident, does indeed, feem inconceivable. What 
man, in. his ſenſes, would have an hereditary 
phyſician, an hereditary cook, or an hereditary 


ſhoemaker ? and yet, much leſs ſkill is requiſue 
to fill with propriety all theſe ſtations than thoſe | 


of alegiſlator and a judge, and conſequently the 
probability is much greater of their being ade- 


quately filled by chance. It may, indeed, be 
objected, chat a {till greater abſurdity than this 
is ſubmitted to, in every monarchy where kings 
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are hereditary, but, in truth, a very good apo 
logy may be made for hereditary royalty, It is 
certainly an evil, but it prevents: an evil of 
much greater magnitude; and it has been wiſely 
thought, that it was better to incur the riſque 
of being governed by a fool, or a tyrant, than 
that of having the country deſolated, and the 
blood of the people ſhed, in order to determine 
which of two hypocrites ſhould wield the ſcep- 
tre. The caſe of judges and legiſlators does 
not compel any ſuch choice of evils. © 
The inſtitution of an hereditary ſenate is of 
ſuch a nature, as muſt create the neceſſity, one 
would imagine, of a great many other public 
inſtitutions. Where there is an order of beings, 
who are to propagate judges and law-givers, 
one would ſuppoſe that no precaution would be 
omitted by the ſtate, which could tend to pre- 
| ſerve ſound their health and underſtandings, on 
which ſo much of the happineſs of poſterity is 
to depend. One would expect that a race of 
beings, whoſe welfare is of ſuch aſtoniſhing im- 
| Portance to the ſtate, were nurſed and educated 
according to publicly eſtabliſhed rules, were 
_ conſtantly confined to a certain regimen, and 
were 
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were ſubjected to perpetual conſtraint ; and one 
would hardly conceive it poſſible that! it ſhould 
be left to accident, to the humour of their pa- 
rents, or the raſhneſs of thoſe men themſelves, 
whether the legiſlators and Judges of Great Bri- 
tain ſhould haye for ages diſeaſed bodies, and 
deranged underſtandings. That, however, is 
certainly the caſe, and a nation which takes in⸗ 
credible pains to improve the breed of its ſheep 
and horſes, wholly diſregards that of its magi- 
grates and the members of its legiſlature, With 


what melancholy muſt it not inſpire a true lover | | 
of his country, to obſerve a young lord pale, 4 
diſeaſed, advanced by every vicious exceſs to a = 
premature old age; and proving, by the inſig- i | 


nificance of his purſuits, that his mind is as 
much debilitated as his body, and to think that 
that is the thing which is to beget judges and 
lawgivers for the people of England“. 


A a . "Thers 


* Whatever merit may belong to theſe obſervations, they _ — 
ſeem to have little claim to originality, They were probaa | 
bly ſuggeſted by the following paſſage, in the works of a very ” ö 
celebrated writer, who was a warm tory, and a zealous { 
churchman, * Our young noblemen are bred from their 
1 childhood : 
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T hee i is one conſequence of titles and offices 
being united in England, which ſeems peculiar 
to this country. A man has rendered ſome im- 
f portant ſervice to the public, and he is re. 


oc « childhood in ;dleneſs and luxury ; as "tht as years will 
4 permit, they conſuine their vigour, and contract odious 
« diſeaſes among Jewd females, and when their fortunes are 
« almoſt ruined; they marry ſome woman of mean birth, 
c diſapretable perſon, and unſound conſtitution, merely for 
tlie ſake of money, whom they hate and deſpiſe. The 
productions of ſuch marriages are generally fcrophulous, 
« ricketty, or deformed children; by which means, the ſa- 

10 mily ſeldom continues above three generations „ unleſs the 
« the wiſe takes care to provide a healthy father among hey 
70 neighbours or domeſtics, in order to improve and continue 
« the breed. A weak diſeaſed body, a meagre countenance, 
« and fallow complexion, are the true marks of noble blood ; ; 
10 and a healthy robuſt appearance is ſo diſgraceful in a man 
« of quality, that the world concludes his real father to have 
2 been 2 groom or 2 coachman ; the imperfeAtions of his 
, mind run parallel with tkoſe of his body, being a compo- 
4 3 of ſpleen, dulneſs, ignorance, caprice, ſenſuality, and 
ec pride. Without the conſent of this Muſtrious body, no 
law can be enacted, repealed, or altered; and theſe nobles 
2 have likewiſe the decifiotis of all our — withour 


5 appeal, 2 Suites > Works, vol. 2. 
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warded with a title, but that title drags after it, 


an office of the higheſt importance in the ſtate, 
and an office for which he who finds himſelf 


inveſted with it, is perhaps wholly unfit. A 
man, for example, has diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 


a general or an admiral, and to reward him he 
is cus a judge in the ſupreme court of judicas 
ture, becauſe he has gained a battle, he is ſent ta 
make laws and to decide cauſes; as well might 


a lord chancellor, as a recompence for the wiſ- 
dom of his decrees, be hurried on board the 


feet, and inveſted with the command of a ſqua- 


dron. A ſingular ſpecies of reward this, it ; 
muſt be confeſſed } to requite a man for his 


merit in one ſituation, by giving him a ready 
opportunity of expoſing himſelf in another. 
There are perſons, however, who conſider he- 
reditary titles neither as rewards for ſervices, 
nor as the trappings of an office, but ſtill as an 
invention of great advantage to the ſtate, ſince 
it cftabliſhes different orders in ſaciety, and a 
gradation of ranks. What are the advantages 
of thoſe orders, and of that gradation, they do 


ot condeſcend to point out, and the difficulty 
of f chlng it affords them a very ſufficient ex- 
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( 356 ) 
cuſe ; they repeat what they have heard others 
(and commonly thoſe who were pretty high in 
that gradation) ſay before them, and offering 
no arguments, they think — ce 
from refutation. 

There would be good reaſon to 1 this 
invention, if by eſtabliſhing different orders in 
ſociety, any of them could be raiſed above the 
condition of humanity; but as that is impoſ- 
ſible, the only way by which this boaſted gra- 
dation can be eſtabliſhed, is by finking ſome of 
thoſe orders below that condition. And this is, 
in truth, what titles effect; they do not ennoble 
one part of the community, but they degrade 
another, and unfortunately, it is a very great 
majority which they degrade, What wilder pro- 
Jeet could enter into the head of any man than 
in a ſtate, where every individual was free, to 
eſtabliſh a gradation of freedom, which could 
only be effected by rendering ſome of them 
ſlaves? and yet, exactly ſimilar to this is the 
N eſtabliſhment of different orders and gradations 
in a ſociety where all are men. 
If any doubt could remain about the utility 
of hereditary honours, on conſidering it theore- 

tically, | 


( 357 ) 
tically, a ſingle glance at what it is in practice, 
would ſoon remove that doubt. To judge 


from the nature of the thing itſelf, one would 
ſuppoſe that the origin of hereditary honours 
muſt have been, that ſome individual had ren- 
dered to his country ſervices of ſuch immenſe 


importance, that his whole life could not afford 
| ſcope to the nation's gratitude, and that it was 
therefore deſirous to reward him even beyond 
the grave, and in his lateſt poſterity. But, in 
truth, this origin of hereditary honours is but a 
ſplendid theory, totally unlike what hiſtory re- 
cords as their real origin“. We there find, 


The concluding relations 1 in this letter, ſeem to have 
been ſuggeſted by what the author had ſeen in his own coun- 
try, and not to be the reſult of any obſervations which he 
had made in this; and he appears, without ſufficient exami- 
nation to have adopted the opinion of the late Lord Cheſter- 
| field, who, after having ſpent all his days in courts, did not 
ſcruple to affirm, that: though monarchies may differ a 
good deal, kings differ very little. Thoſe,” he adds, 


© who are abſolute, deſire to continue ſo, and thoſe who are 
<< not, endeayour to become ſo; hence, the ſame maxims and 


** manners almoſt in all courts: voluptuouſneſs and profuſion 
encouraged, the one to ſink the people into indolence, the 
other into poverty, conſequently into dependency.” '—Lord 


c 


cc 


| Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son, vol. iti. let. 8. 
Note f the Tranſlator. 
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that it is not by the people but by princes that 
honours are conferred, and though in the exer- 
ciſe of this, as well as of all the other duties 
of royalty, kings are but the ſervants of the 
people, yet the people are never conſidered as 
thoſe from whom honours are derived, and the 
king is ſaid to be the only fountain of honour, 
In him is veſted the miraculous power of ren- 
dering vice and infamy honourable, by the ma- 
gic virtue of his detters patent, or by his royal 
touch. In days of ſtill groſſer prejudice and 
ſuperſtition even than theſe, ſimilar (miracles 
were performed, not only in in the moral, but in 
the phyſical conſtitution of a ſubject. The 
moſt foul and loathſome diſcaſe was thought to 
be in an inſtant diſpelled by the rouch of a - 
royal hand. So now a man may return from 
plundering diſtant provinces, and have his whole 
foul corroded and ulcerated with the guilt of 
having famiſhed thouſands, and ſhed the blood 
of nations, to ſupply the ſources of his guilty 
pleaſures, and yet the n touch ſhall in a 
moment reſtore his | thealth, purify his 
whole character, and e him a fit object of 
reſpect and veneration to the moſt virtuous men 


in 
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in the. community. It i 18 from kings that have 
e hereditary titles, and it is not for 
public ſervices that chis perpetuity of honour 3 1s 
Peas but aften for injuries done to the 
people. It is the reward of that flattery with 


which the ears of kings are poiſoned, and their 
hearts are hardened; of thoſe councils, which 


| encourage them to waſte the property and the 
blood of their ſubjects in unjuſt and ambitious 


wars; and of thoſe miſchievous talents, which 
have planned and conducted deſigns for over- 
turning the conſtitution, and enſlaying the peo- 
| ple. In ſhort, the. infticurion of an hereditary 
European nability, when properly deſcribed, 1s 
an invention to exact reſpect from us, ro the 
degenerate poſterity of thoſe who have oppreſſed 
our anceſtors, corrupted our princes, and vio- 
; lated our. liberties.* 
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* There is one argument in FIN of hereditary nobility, 


as eſtabliſhed in this country, which ſeems to have eſcaped 


the author's notice, and which, perhaps, he might not have : 
found it very eaſy to refute, It will readily appear to any 


one, who conſiders the ſubject attentively, that in this govern- 


ment, which conſiſts partly of a repreſentation of the people, 
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che Intervention of an havdiary legiſlative aſſembly i is neceſ.. 
_ ary to preſerve the conſtitutional authority of the king, 
Whenever the ſeaſe of the people is ſuffered to poſſeſs any 
ſhare ot influence on the meaſures of a monarchical govern- 
ment, the power of the mqnarch mult be limited in propor- 
tion. If no law is enacted or repealed, nor any meaſure 
adopted or rejected, without the concurrence of the majority 
of the nation, the prince can have little or no power at all. 
For that the ſenſe of the majority ſhould always govern, is, 
in effect, the very eflence of democracy; and canſequently, 
altogether repugnant to the exiſtence of monarchy. . Hence 
It is plain, that if the houſe of commons ſhould ever accu- 
rately repreſent the majority of the people, and at the ſame 
time ſhould not be balanced by the weight of the other houſe, 
the crown would have a dangerous rival. The frame of the 
monarchy would be weakened by gradual ſteps, and finally | 
diſſolved. No man pays taxes without reluQance ; conſe- 
quently no more taxes would be paid, than what the people 
thought abſolutely neceſſary for conducting the affairs of 
government. And as motives of intereſt, with the generality 
of mankind, are ſuperior to all other conſiderations, and 
more permanent than any impulſe of paſſion, the nation would 
| ſoon renounce every expenſive meaſure, and the government 
be compelled to adopt a rigid and fevere œconomy, ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the influence by which the monarchy 
is upheld, We ſhould have no wars, to ſupport deſerving 
officers, and increaſe the glory of the nation; no treaties 
with foreign princes, to protect the dignity of the crown, and 
preſerve the peace of Europe by the ſword ; no armaments, 
to mediate between contending pavers 1 no additions to the 
civil 


361) 
civil lift, to nouriſh his majeſty's moſt gracious bounty; no 
ſettlements upon different branches of the royal family, to 
increaſe their ſplendour and patronage; no eſtabliſhments, to 
maintain foreign princeſſes; no prime miniſters, lords of the 
treaſury, exciſemen, chancellors, commiſſioners of the cuſtoms; 

no gold-ſticks, white wands, black rods, red ribbands, gar- 
5 ters, pages, gentlemen uſhers, beef. eaters, maſters of the ce- 
remonies, lords of the bedchamber, grooms of the ſtole, ran- 
gers of parks, maſters of horſe, with numerous other perſons 


and circumſtances, needleſs here to be mentioned, forming the 

chief ornament, ſupport, and advantage of monarchy. The royal 
prerogative itſelf would be annihilated, and the ſovereign of 

a mighty empire would ſink into the paltry chief magiſtrate 


of a republic. Now the inſtitution of our-hereditary nobi- 
ity, is admirably contrived to avert theſe dreadfal calamities. 


In the firſt place, the houſe of peers, conſiſting of members 


who are choſen by the favour of the king, ſerves as a me- 


dium to attach to his perſon and intereſts the richeſt and 
moſt powerful men in the nation, who naturally expe& to be 
_raifed to the higheſt honours. Thoſe perſons, therefore, who | 
have the greateſt political influence in the ſociety, are happily 
_ detached from the maſs of the nation. and being made to 
enjoy the principal benefits of the royal prerogative, are 


engaged by the moſt powerful motives to defend it. And, 
as the aſſembly formed of ſuch perſons, and with ſuch intereſts, 


has the abſolute power of reje ting any law whatever, it is 
evident that no meaſure, affectin g the rights and authority 
of the crown, can ever be carried, even though the houſe of 
commons ſhould accurately repreſent the body of the people. 


But, /econdly ; this inſtitution is wiſely calculated to prevent 
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- the ſenſe of ahe majority of the people from being ever re. 
preſented in the lower houſe ; far as the peers are che fiche, 
can always procure ſuch perſons to be elected as are in their 
- Intereſt. Thaſe commons, alfo, who are opulent enopgh to 
ſend ſeveral members to parliament, having the peerage i 
- their view, will naturally enliſt their forces under the banners 
of prerogative. Conſequently the houſe qf commons, inſtead 
of repreſenting che people, are in effect the repreſentatives of. 
the king and the houſe of lords, So that the inſtituti | 
| hereditary nobility in this country operates with double for ce, 
to prevent the ſenſe and intereſts of the people from having 
any dangerous degree of influence in che government. ; And 
every wile and true patriot, Who is a friend to our limited : 
. monarchy, and who is juſtly cautious gf truſting himſelf with 
- the management of his own concerns, will be extremely averſe 
to the abolition of an eſtabliſhment which produces ſo many 
ſolid advantages. The tranſlator, out of his great love and 
veneration for the happy conſtitution of his country, could 
not forbear to make mention of an argument, which may 
probably fortify' the .mind of the reader againſt any unſa. 
vourable impreſſion, from che forgoing letter. 
Net ble of the Traxflater. 
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LETTER xxl, 


London, 14 Dex. 1790. 


7 HERE is no ſubject which I find a more 
common tapic of converſation, in the different 
ſocieties I frequent, than the abolition of the 
ſlave trade; and J cannot but wonder chat ſuch 
a trade ſhould | ſtill exiſt, after the attention . 
the public has ſo long been fixed on it. W 


no above two years ſince Mr. Wilberforce firſt 
brought the ſubject before the houſe of com- 
mons. The intereſted advocates for the conti- 


nuance of the trade, deſired that they might k be 
permitted to produce evidence, to ſhew how im- 
portant this commerce is to the nation, torefute 
the calumnies which, they ſaid, had been propa- 


gated againſt themſelves, and, in ſhort, that 


every part of the trade, and every conſequence 


of its abolition, might be maturely inveſtigated. 
This propoſal was, without difficulty, agreed 
to; and from that time to this the enquiry has 
been flowly proſecuted, Aa multitude of wit- 


neſſes 
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neſſes have been examined, and vaſt volumes of 
evidence have been collected. 
To me, indeed, it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that this 
propoſal for an enquiry ſhould ever have been 
acceded to by the houſe. To enquire into the 
juſtice of a proceeding, which i it is admitted, on 
al hands, conſiſts in carrying away thouſands 
of men, women, and children, from their native 
land by force, and ſelling them as ſlaves into a 
8 foreign country; or, into the humanity of a 
. ſyſtem, to which i it is equally admitted, thouſands 
of human beings fall every year a conſtant ſacri- 
fice; or, into the policy of carrying on labours 
by men who have no incentive to induſtry, and 
who have every motive to injure their em- 
ployers, does really ſeem the moſt hopeleſs en- 
quiry, that any legiſlative aſſembly e ever ſet on 
foot. 5 
It might, beth, be aid, that if little were 
to be hoped, little too was to be feared from 
= ſuch an enquiry ; but, in truth, the greateſt of all 
evils was to be feared from it—the continu- 
ance of all the miſchiefs which this trade daily 
; produces. | 1 was preſent one day in the com- 
| mittee, : 


1 


mittee, during the examination of ſome of the 
witneſſes, and I cannot expreſs to you the in- 


dignation which I felt, at the low ſolemnity of 


the adyocate, who put the queſtions, the pauſes 

of the witneſſes, and the deliberation of the 
clerk, when I reflected that every minute which ; 
was fo ſpent, was a minute paſſed by the ſlaves 


in the bittereſt grief, and the moſt __ ; 


torments. mo, 5 
Though I did not expect to derive much i in- 
formation from the evidence that has been col- 
lected, curioſity prompted me to look into it. 
J have read it with horror and aſtoniſhment. 


Good God ! with what a new and a hideous 


appearance has it repreſented mankind ! What 


a vaſt ſcene has it opened of human guilt, and 
human miſery, in ſuch a loathſome variety of 
attitudes and ſituations, as the wildeſt and moſt 


gloomy imagination could not have. conceived ! 


It has brought to light unpuniſhed murders, in 


compariſon with which, ſome of the fouleſt 


crimes, that have aſtoniſhed our tribunals, are 


but venial miſdemeanors. It has revealed ſuf- 
ferings the moſt exquiſite, and crimes the moſt 
atrocious, which had hitherto paſſed unnoticed, 
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as being amongſt the ufual and ordinary occur. 
fences of life. It has diſcloſed new modes of 
torture, unexplored even by the ſcrutimzing 
genius of prieſtly cruelty, and which have ap- 
plied che rack to the mind as well as to the 
body. Women ſcourged for weeping, when 
they recollected the country and the kindred 
from which they had been dragged. Wretches 
torn with whips, for not giving extravagant de- 
monſtrations of joy in the midft of the utmoſt 
bitterneſs of grief. Exhauſted victims tortured 
one day to compel them to take nouriſhment, 
only that they might live to be tortured the 
next. Even the aſylum of death denied, cru- 
elty mingled with pollution, the moſt ſavage luſt 
ſatiating itſelf in the midſt of blood. Every af. 
fection of the mind converted into an engine of 
torture, and huſbands and parents made the wit- 
neſſes of the repeated torments, and che viola- 

tion of their children and their wives. 
I have heard it often ſaid, that the ſufferings 
of negro ſlaves are much exaggerated. It 
ſhould rather ſeem, that they have always hi- 
therto been extenuated. Of all created beings, 

| Welt India ſlaves are ſorely the moſt wretched. 
E The 


„ 

The miferies of alt other conditions are accu- 
mulated on their heads. The wretches, who 

tyrannize over them, alternately claſs them with 
brutes, and raiſe them to the condition of men, 
only to vary and multiply their fufferings. In 
the conſtant Habitual courſe of their lives, they 
are debaſed to a level with beaſts, and when 
they are raiſed to the ſtation of meh, it is only 
to impoſe on them a dreadful reſponſibility. 


As beaſts, they are debarted all the comforts of 
life; as men, they ate dragged forth for exem- 
plary puniſhment. | When they are to be torn 
from thoſe to whom nature has united them, by 
ties that are inſeparable, they are ſuppoſed to be 
ſtrangers to filial, parental, and conjugal affec- 


tion; but when they have ſtolen a little food, to 
Natal the irreſiſtible demands of nature, they 
are preſumed to be acquainted with the obliga- 


tions of morality, and the politive laws of the 


Rate. 


Ol all the different ſpecies of uvex that of 


the Weſt Indies is the moſt dreadful. The 


ſlave of a barbarian is expoſed, indeed, to all 
the effects of his paſſion and caprice; but the 


moſt violent paſſion, and the molt wanton ea- 
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price, have moments of laſſitude, annd intervals 
of reft, while Weſt India ſlaves groan under a 
mercantile tyranny, which i is at all times awake, 
which eſtabliſhes its cruelty i into a ſyſtem, calcu- 
lates the exact value of every pang it inflicts, 
knows the profit upon every groan, and while 
it draws the life's blood from the heart, takes 
care to draw it only drop by drop. To the 
effects of this ſyſtematic cruelty, are added all 
the horrors of every other ſpecies of flavery ; 
for the negroes are continually expoſed to all 
the violence and the guſts of paſſion of the ſor- 
did tyrants who are appointed their overſeers, 
and whoſe hearts are hardened by the. conſtant 
ſpectacle of miſery, and the daily 7 of in- 
Jultice, 13 
But, inſtead of dwelling « on | circumſtances, 
which are ſo humiliating to the human ſpecies, 
ve ought rather to rejoice that the time is ſoon 
approaching, when many of them will ceaſe to 
_ exiſt, and when the Engliſh will renounce this 


inhuman trade. I have met, indeed, with per- 


ſons who doubt of this, and who conjecture that 
not only the queſtion of the abolition will be 
loſt in the houſe of commons, but that ſome 
£ reſolution 5 
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reſolution will be adopted to prevent the revival 
of any ſuch attempt in future. However, I 
give no Eredit to theſe conjectures, and 1 Took 
for the abolition of the trade with hopes, almoſt 
approaching to certainty. As long as the mon- 
ſtrous iniquities of this ſyſtem remained a ſecret, 
or excited merely the tranſitory attention of a 
few, it is poſſible to eonceive that the fyſtern 
ſhould be perſevered in; but, after the enquiry 
which has taken place, it is ſurely impoſſible. 
The hiſtory of mankind does not afford the ex- 
ample of ſuch a prodigy, as that of a popular bh 
aſſembly deliberately giving its ſanction to a 151 
tem of fraud, rapine, violence, and murder; 
and, after taking a calm and extenſive view of 
all the evils which have been produced; after 
making an accurate ſurvey of the miſery that 
has been ſuffered, inſpecting the wounds that 
| have been made, enumerating the murders that 
have been committed, and, as it were, counting 
the ſhrieks and groans which have been ut- þ 
tered, ſolemnly proclaiming aloud an endleſs | 
continuance of the ſame enormities, conſigning 
thouſands more to the ſame dreadful fate, and 


„ putting, as it were, new and ſharper inſtruments 
B 5 £- on 
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of torture it into the hands of i its authorized af.. 
The 10 FOO: hat 1 ns a which 
could. poſibly excite. any alarm in my mind, as 
to the iſſue of this proceeding is, that there are 
many members of parliament who declare, that 
the ſubject is of ſuch importance, Which ever 
way it be decided, that they ſhall decline 
voting on it, and abſent themſelves, rom. the 
haus. 1 9810 
But if men will n not beben EY en 
i pt. on important ſubjects, why do they place. 
themſelves in important ſtations ? One would 
Imagine, that thoſe gentlemen think the duty of 
a legiſlator conſiſts in merely going through a 
mechanical routine of buſineſs. The pe 
| tance of the ſubject, ſhews the importance of a 
Tight deciſion. It never can be indifferent which 
way an important queſtion is decided; the very 
reaſon, therefore, which theſe gentlemen give 
for their abſence, is an unanſwerable reaſon for 
their attendance, and a ſtronger contraſt cannot 
be imagined than what appears between the in- 
difference of their conduct, and t the ene 
of the occaſion. | 
| ' Thele 
j# 
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Theſe gentlemen do not conſider too, that by 
ſtaying away from the houſe when the queſtion 
is decided, they do in fact, vote upon it, for 


they increaſe, or leſſen the majority, whatever it 
is; and a queſtion which is carried by a ſingle 
vote, is as much decided by the man who ſtays 
away, and who would have voted againſt it if 
he had been preſent, as by every one of thoſe 
Who actually give their votes in its ſupport, | 
The only difference is this; 3 in one caſe, the 
man's vote is decided by his conviction, in the 
other, by chance. In truth, therefore, thoſe 
who through a ſuperſtitious fear ſhrink from 
the deciſion of ſuch a queſtion, vote away, 
ignorantly and blindly, the deareſt and moſt im- 
portant intereſts of mankind, becauſe they will 
not be at the pains of examining the ſubject, 


and giving that vote which reaſon, humanity, 
and conſcience dictate, 5 
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Page. Line. 
28 6, * Fer perlecuted himſelf, read who had been per - 
ſecuted 
. 8 for obliged, read and bad been obliged 
36 11 for aroſe, ed roſe 
"on; 1s for principals, read principles 
81 To forclamour, read clamours 
84 11 for grandfather, read great anceſtor 
07 - 11 Coen, read officer 
97 for Necker's, read Necker 
100 21 for his ſolemn, read this ſolemn 
119 3 Por officers, read offences * 
247 3 fir idleneſs, read their idleneſs 
— 12 for ſeem, read ſee them 
252 7 for priſon, read priſons 
263 7 for colleague, read colleagues 
— 15 for cauſes, read caſess 
271 18 for there, read theſe 
279 18 for induce me, read induce one 
280 5 For do * boaſt. of theſe, read do boaſt of 
| | 1 thole 
— 8 for iſland, read ilands 
— 23 for repared, read ed 
283 8 for you muſt, read you will 
5 16 dele of cities 
287 19 Ver judicious, read judicial 
290 8 for mixtures, read mixture 
292 13 for heard, read have heard 
319 . ſyſtems, read ſyſkem 
3365 16 Fer confirmatus, read confirmatas 
361 11 for ornament, ſupport 
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